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Drawer 47 


ADDRESSED 
100,000 WRAPPERS 


Machine No. 27,676, equipped with black indelible 
inked pads, has used the original pads more than 
two years, during which time over 100,000 wrappers 
have been addressed, besides handling a heavy corre- 
spondence daily. This pair of pads cost $1.00, the 
same as a good ribbon which will last about five 
weeks. Thisservice ona ribbon machine would have 
required the purchase of twenty-one ribbons. Here is 
a comparison of the saving 


21 ribbons @ $1.00, - 
1 pair pads, - ie 


Net saving. - - 


$21.00 
1.00 
$20.00 


Suppose ten machines were used, the saving would 
be $200.00, or the original cost of two machines. But 
the pads are still giving better service than most new 
ribbons. Remember these pads have not been touch- 
ed, while the ribbon machine would have required 
the operation of taking offand and putting on twen- 
ty-one ribbons. The 
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‘‘A Text-Book of Constructive Liberalism.” 


THE DOOM OF DOGMA 


By HENRY FRANK 


Herein all the world-religions are traced to their 
naturalistic origins, exposing the Pagan source of 
Christianity. 


The London Athanzum. ‘An interesting work, true to 
the impulses of religion while following the Light of 
Reason.” 

The Dial, Chicago.—‘ Fruit of much thoughtfulness 
and patient labor, in four hundred pages, presents great 
variety of ne against traditional beliefs.’’ 

The: Transcript, (Boston).—‘‘ Received a wide welcome 
and greatly enjoyed. Should be in every library. ‘ 
Indispensible to every student of theology. Author is 
om ardent, sincere, entertaining. Anepoch-marking 
work.”’ 

The Republican, (Springfield, Mass.)—‘‘ Mr. Frank is pro- 
foundly sincere and earnest. His book reads like a 
tragedy of our times. Others fighting their way into 
freedom will find here many useful suggestions.”’ 

The Post, (Birmingham, Eng.)—‘‘ Has brought together 
many historical facts that will surprise the unprejudiced 
reader.” 

The Arena.—‘‘ This book is broad, scholarly, and what 
is more rare, reverent and constructive. It evinces wide 
reading and deep research.” 

Cloth bound, 400 pp., gilt top, $1.50 (postage, 15c. extra). 


Also, by the same author, “‘THE SHRINE OF 
SILENCE,” of which John Burroughs says he “finds 
in it unmistakable evidence of the footprints of the 
Spirit,” and many have called it their New Bible. 
275 pages of Unique Meditations. Price, cloth bound, 
postpaid, $1.50 
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(EWS OF THE ARENA CLUBS AND OTHER MOVE- 
MENTS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF FUN- 
DAMENTAL DEMOCRACY 


T 


DIRECTORY OF ARENA CLUBS. 


The New Orleans Arena Club. 


president, Mrs. J. M. FERGUSON. 

fice- President, Mrs. HERMAN J. SEIFERTH. 
ferelary, Miss MARGARET C. HANSON. 
treasurer, Mrs. WALTER W. JANIN. 


this Club was formed in June, 1892. , 

the club meets every Monday evening, except during the 
ree 7. months, at its rooms, 1536 Clio street, New 
(ans, La. 


First Arena Club of Denver. 


baident, Hon. J. WARNER MILL. 
jee-President, Dr. 8S. T. MCDERMITH. 
weary, Mrs. V. D. HyDE-VoOGL. 


he Club meets the first and third Monday of each month, 
m #2 Kittredge Building, Denver, Col. 


The Arena Club of Olathe, Colorado. 


hwident, TaBpor G. HERSUM. 
iereiary, F. E. ASHBURN. 


he Club meets the first, third and fifth Monday evenings 
tach month. 
The Arena Club of Oswego, Kansas. 


haident, Joun E. Coox. 
weary, JOHN 8. CLARKE. 
Inasurer, C. D. CARRELL. 


he Club meets the first and third Wednesday evenings of 
® month in the City Library Building. 


he Arena Club of The State Normal School, 
Valley City, N. D. 


‘esident, SENNEV NERTROST. 
wrelary, FRIDA CHRISTIANSON. 


the Club meets once a month during the school-year. 


The Arena Olub of Medina, Ohio. 
President, Hon. A. MUNSON. 
rice- President, O. K. HEwEs. 
sereary, R. CALVERT. 
heasurer, H. W. ADAMS. 


The Arena Club of Dubois, Pa. 


President, J. E. BROWN. 

'ce- President, FRED. D. THOMAS. 

“cretary, WILLIAM LOCKYER, 518 Maple avenue. 
‘reasurer, THOMAS HEPBURN. 


The Club meets at Sparks Hall, West Long avenue. 


The Arena Club of Pond Oreek, Oklahoma. 
President, F. G. WALLING. 

"ee- President, P. W. ZEIGLER. 

‘retary and Treasurer, J. A. ALDERSON. 


The Club meets second Tuesday of each month until 
Raber, and then the second and fourth Tuesday of each 


‘ace of meeting, Court Room of Court House. 


The Arena Club of Chicago, Illinois. 


hwident, LARNED E. MEACHAM. 
ee- President, Miss L. L. KiLBurn. 
weary 


, EMIL W. RITTER. 


SPECIAL NOTICE BY THE EDITOR OF 
“THE ARENA.” 

| we the body of Tue Arena for January was 
made up and I had red my book-study, a 

few of the editorials for “Phe Mirror of the Present,” 

and some of the book reviews, I was suddenly taken 

ill with a slight attack of pneumonia, which kept me 

from my office for about three weeks. 

Three of our associative editors,—Professor Frank 
Parsons, Rev. Robert E. Bisbee and Mr. Ralph Albert- 
son generously aided in the Editorial Departments, 
while Miss Amy C. Rich assumed other editorial duties 
which her labors in the Editorial apenas of THe 
Arena during the past six years qualified her ably to 
yerform. 

, By the time I was again able to take up the editorial 
a 4 pressing duties connected with the February 
AreNA and neglected correspondence rendered it im- 
possible for me to give any time to the editing and pre- 
paring of the Arena Club News Notes; hence we carry 
over this matter till February, but in lieu of these notes 
we give this month two popular poems by the lish 
poet, Charles Mackay, one entitled “Clear the Way” 
and the other “‘Now,” as well as an extract from the 
social poetry of James Freeman Clark, entitled “‘The 
Voice of the People.” They will, I am sure be greatly 


appreciated by our readers. 


CLEAR THE WAY. 


Men of thought! be up and stirring, 
N ight and day; " 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
Clear the way! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
e may! 
There ’s a fount about to stream, 
There ’s a light about to beam, 
There ’s a warmth about to glow, 
There ’s a flower about to blow; 
There ’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into grey; 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 

What the evils that shall perish 

d th . = d 

Aid the ing, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of Reoaks men; 

Aid it, paper—aid it, type— 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 


Into play. 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Lo! a cloud ’s about to vanish 
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And the brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 
Lo! the night ’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 
With the Right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others, t and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


NOW. 


The venerable Past is past; 
*T is dark, and shines not in the ray; 

*T was good, no doubt—’t is gone at last— 
There dawns another day. 

Why should we sit where ivies creep, 

had dawud ourselves in charnels deep; 

Or the World’s yesterdays deplore, 

*Mid crumbling ruins, mossy, hoar ? 

Why should we see with dead men’s eyes, 
Looking at Was from morn to night, 

When the beateous Now, the divine To Be, 
Woo with their charms our living sight ? 

Why should we hear but echoes dull, 

When the world of sound so beautiful, 
Will give us music of our own ? 

Why in darkness will we grope, 

When the sun, in heaven’s resplendent cope, 
Shines as bright as ever it shone ? 


Abraham saw no brighter stars 
Than those which burn for thee and me. 
When Homer heard the lark’s sweet song, 
Or night-bird’s lovelier melody, 
They were such sounds as Shakespear heard, 
Or Chaucer when he blessed the bird; 
Such lovely sounds as we can hear ;— 
Great Plato saw the vernal year 
Send forth its tender flowers and shoots, 
And luscious Autumn pour its fruits; 
And we can see the lilies blow, 
The corn-fields wave, the rivers flow: 
For us all beauties of the earth, 
For us its wisdom, love and mirth, 
If we daily walk in the sight of God, 
And prize the gifts He has bestowed. 


We will not dwell amid the graves, 

Nor in dim twilights sit alone, 
To gaze at mouldered architraves, 

Or plinths and columns overthrown; 
We will not only see the light 


Through painted windows, cobwebbed o’er, 
the be 


Nor know auty of the night, 
Save by the moonbeam on the floor: 


But in the presence of the sun, 

Or moon, or stars, our heart shall glow; 
We ’Il look at nature face to face, 

And we shall love because we know. 
The present needs us. Every age 
Bequeaths the next, for heritage, 

No lazy luxury, or delight, 
But strenuous labor for the right; 
For Now, the child and sire of Time, 

Demands the deeds of earnest men, 
To make it better than the Past, 

And stretch the circle of its ken. 





THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future; 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past, 
For the soul of the people is moving 
And rising from slumber at last; 
The black forms of night are retreating, 
The white peaks have signalled the day, 
And Freedom her long roll is beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


And woe to the rule that has plundered 
And trod down the wounded and slain, 
While the wars of the Old Time have thundered, 
And men poured their life-tide in vain; 
The day of its triumph is ending, 
The evening draws near with its doom, 
And the star of its strength is descending, 
To sleep in dishonor and gloom. 


Swing inward, O gates! till the morning 
Shall paint the brown mountains in gold, 

Till the life and the love of the New ‘Time 
Shall conquer the hate of the Old; 

Let the face and the hand of the Master 
No longer be hidden from view, 

Nor the lands he prepared for the many 
Be trampled and robbed by the few. 


The soil tells the same fruitful story, 
The seasons their bounties display, 
And the flowers lift their faces in glory 
To catch the warm kisses of day; 
While our fellows are treated as cattle 
That are muzzled when treading the corn, 
And millions sink down in life’s battle 
With a sigh for the day they were born. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past, 
A giant is waki oo slumber 
And rending his fetters at last; 
From the dust where his proud tyrants found him 
Unhonored and scorned and betrayed, 
He shall rise with the sunlight around him, 
And rule in the realm he has made. 
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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” —Hxtne. 
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THE RAILWAYS FOR THE NATION 


BY ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


MONG thinkers who realize the 
A evils of the capitalistic system, 
and who are more especially 
opposed to its monopoly of public services 
which are held and administered in the in- 
terest of individuals instead of that of the 
whole people, it has long been seen that the 
time is at hand when the railroads must be 
transferred to the national government, to 
be held and worked for the benefit of all 
alike. Under the present system they 
exist, first, for the benefit of the great 
capitalists and money-market gamblers, 
then for that of the shareholders gener- 
ally, and last of all for the use and con- 
venience of the public. 

I do not here propose to discuss the 
many and great advantages to the nation 
of the possession of its own pubic roads, 
on whieh the safety and the very existence 
of its civilization may be said to depend 
They are well known, and almost ani 
omally eduitted What | am shout 
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on the community without doing any 
real injustice to the shareholders. Most 
people are so dominated by the idea, 
that there is no other honest way than 
actual purchase, at the real or supposed 
market value to-day, that they are alarm- 
ed at the necessity of raising loans or 
creating new government securities to 
such an enormous amount as would be 
required. They know that these new 
funds would be at the mercy of the great 
capitalists and railway kings; would be 
used largely for gambling transactions; 
and that the smaller shareholders who 
received or purchased these securities 
in exchange for their railway shares, 
would suffer from the market fluctuations 
that would occur. And further, they 
are quite sure, that the power of these 
railway kings is so great, that they would, 
by bribery aad other means. so exagger 
ate the value of therr properties as te ob 
tan coech more than a fare pree, ame 
thus put a heavy burden upon the tas 
paver fot generations te come 

Tee fet thee perpen fo cnet alll 
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THE RAILWAYS FOR THE NATION 


BY ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


MONG thinkers who realize the 
A evils of the capitalistic system, 
and who are more especially 
opposed to its monopoly of public services 
which are held and administered in the in- 
terest of individuals instead of that of the 
whole people, it has long been seen that the 
time is at hand when the railroads must be 
transferred to the national government, to 
be held and worked for the benefit of all 
alike. Under the present system they 
exist, first, for the benefit of the great 
capitalists and money-market gamblers, 
then for that of the shareholders gener- 
ally, and last of all for the use and con- 
venience of the public. 

I do not here propose to discuss the 
many and great advantages to the nation 
of the possession of its own public roads, 
on which the safety and the very. existence 
of its civilization may be said to depend. 
They are well known, and almost uni- 
versally admitted. What I am about 
to deal with, is, how the nation can best 
obtain complete possession of these roads, 


so as to confer a large immediate benefit 


1 


on’ the community without doing any 
real injustice to the shareholders. Most 
people are so dominated by the idea, 
that there is no other honest way than 
actual purchase, at the real or supposed 
market value to-day, that they are alarm- 
ed at the necessity of raising loans or 
creating. new government securities to 
such an enormous amount as would be 
required. They know that these new 
funds would be at the mercy of the great 
capitalists and railway kings; would be 
used largely for gambling transactions; 
and that the smaller shareholders who 
received or purchased these securities 
in exchange for their railway shares, 
would suffer from the market fluctuations 
that would occur. And. further, they 
are quite sure, that the power of these 
railway kings is so great, that they would, 
by bribery and other means, so exagger- 
ate the value of their properties as to ob- 
tain much more than a fair price, and 
thus put a heavy burden upon the tax- 
payers for generations to come. 

It is for the purpose of avoiding all 
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these real or possible dangers, that I have 
put before the people of England (in a 
letter to the Daily News) and now put 
before the people of America, a method 
of acquisition founded upon a great prin- 
ciple of ethics, which, when it is thor- 
ouglily grasped, is seen to solve many 
problems, and to clear the way to many 
great reforms in the interest of the people 
at large. This principle is, that the un- 
born can have, and should have, no special 
property-rights; in other words that the 
present generation shall not continue 
to be plundered and robbed in order that 
certain unborn individuals shall be born 
rich—shall be born with such legal claims 
upon their fellow-men that, while sup- 
plied with all the necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries of life they need do no useful 
work in return. It is not denied that 
the present generation may properly do 
work and expend wealth for the benefit 


of future generations: that is only a 
proper return for the many and great 
benefits we have received from those who 


have gone before us. What this prin- 
ciple says is, that it is absolutely unjust 
for our rulers (be they a majority or 
minority) to compel us to pay, to work, 
or to suffer, in order that certain indi- 
viduals yet unborn, shall be endowed— 
often to their own physical and moral 
injury—with wealth supplied by the 
labor of their fellow-men. As this is, I 
consider, perhaps the most important of 
all ethical principles in its bearing on 
political reforms and general human 
progress, it will be well to show that it is 
in harmony with the teachings of some 
of the greatest thinkers of the age. 

The great philosopher, Herbert Spen- 
cer—so recently lost to us—has perhaps 
as many admirers and followers in the 


United States as in his own country. In 
one of his later volumes, on “Justice,” 
forming Part IV. of his Principles of 
Ethics, he gives us what he holds to be 
the very foundation-stone of Justice in 
the domain of Sociology, in the follow- 
ing words: 


“Of man, as of all inferior creatures, 
the law by conformity to which the species 
is preserved, is, that among adults the 
individuals best adapted to the conditions 
of their existence shall prosper most, and 
that the individuals least adapted to the 
conditions of their existence shall prosper 
least—a law which, if uninterfered with 
entails survival of the fittest, and spread 
of the most adapted varieties. And, as 
before, so here, we see that, ethically con- 
sidered, this law implies, that each indi- 
vidual ought to receive the benefits and 
evils of his own nature and consequent 
conduct: neither being prevented from 
having whatever good his actions nor- 
mally bring him, nor allowed to shoulder 
off on to other persons whatever ill is 
brought to him by his actions.” 


The passage here printed in italics is 
the “law of social justice,” and it is again 
and again appealed to by its author, 
being usually condensed into the shorter 
formula “each shall receive the benefits 
and evils due to his own nature and con- 
sequent conduct.” Yet, strange to say, 
he did not himself carry out his great 
principle to its logical conclusion, nor 
apparently see its ethical bearing on some 
of our most important laws and institu- 
tions. 

In an address to the Land Nationali- 
zation Society, in 1892, I pointed this out, 
showing that, in order to give practical 
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effect to the principle “some social ar- 
rangement must be made by which all 
individuals may start in life with an ap- 
proach to ‘equality of opportunities.’” 
Two years later this term was used and 
popularized by Mr. Benjamin Kidd in 
his Social Evolution, and it is now widely 
known, and is quoted with approval by 
many persons who seem quite unable to 
see where its complete acceptance will 
lead them. For it is quite clear that both 
Herbert Spencer’s formula and my own 
imply, not only equal opportunities of 
nurture in infancy and of education in 
youth, but also equal opportunities to 
earn a livelihood; and this absolutely 
forbids the inheritance of wealth by in- 
dividuals. Private bequests, above what 
is sufficient to give nurture and education, 
must therefore be abolished, and the sur- 
plus used to give all an equal start in life. 
This economic equality follows from 
Spencer’s law of social justice. For by 
inheriting exceptional wealth a person 
receives what is in no way “due to his 
own nature and subsequent conduct,” 
be its results either evil or good. If, 
therefore, we accept Spencer’s law of 
social justice as being sound in principle, 
or adopt the formula of “equality of op- 
portunities” as being anything more 
than empty words, we must advocate the 
abolition of all unequal inheritance of 
wealth, since it is now shown to be ethic- 
ally wrong, inasmuch as it dignifies un- 
earned wealth and a consequent life of 
idleness and the pursuit of pleasure, as 
one to be admired, respected, and sought 
afler. 

It is because I believe absolutely in 
the truth and importance of these prin- 
ciples, that, as a means of applying them 
practically I have elsewhere urged the 


adoption of the somewhat simpler prin- 
ciple, that no rights to property should be 
recognized in the unborn, in its applica- 
tion to the extinction of national debts, 
the acquisition of railways by the State, 
and other such cases. Put in this form, 
we can support it on the ground that, by 
continuing any payments of interest or 
pensions beyond the lives of the present 
receivers and their direct heirs who may 
have been brought up to expect such in- 
heritance, we are actually robbing the 
present generation for the enrichment and 
supposed advantage of certain unborn 
individuals, who in most instances, as 
we now know, are much more likely to 
be injured than benefited. People are 
brought up to consider this to be just, 
because they believe that property is 
sacred, and that a person has an inherent 
right to leave his property to any one he 
likes. But even if we admit this in the 
case of those objects which are the effec- 
tive personal property of the owner, as 
his house, furniture, jewelry, etc., it by 
no means follows that it applies to what 
is termed realized wealth or invested 
capital, consisting of land, shares, bonds, 
bills, or other securities by means of 
which the holders are able to claim a 
share of the produce of the labor of the 
community without themselves doing 
any useful work. When it is considered 
that no revenue or income can possibly 
be obtained except at the cost of labor, 
both land and securities being valueless 
without it, we shall see the iniquity of all 
those arrangements by which such in- 
comes are made to persist from genera- 
tion to generation, so that living English- 
men are now paying interest on loans 
raised by past generations for wars which 
were unjust or wicked, or for perpetual 
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pensions given by immoral kings to their 
friends or parasites. According to ordi- 
nary views of what is right, these various 
annual payments—many millions in 
amount—must continue to be paid for- 
ever, or be redeemed at.their full capital 
value, which can only be done by laying 
fresh burdens on present and future gen- 
erations. Surely, the real injustice con- 
sists in continuing such burdens for the 
benefit of any other persons than the 
actual living receivers, who might be 
materially injured by their immedia 
cessation. . 
Having thus firmly established the 
principle of not recognizing any claims 
to property by the unborn, it follows that 
in all transfers of property from individu- 
als to the State we have only to take ac- 
count of persons living at the time of the 
transaction, and of the public interest 
both now and in the future. When 


therefore the government determines, 
for the public good, to take over the whole 
of the railways of the Union, there will 
be no question of purchase but simply a 


transfer of management. All trained 
and efficient employés will continue in 
their several stations; and probably their 
numbers will for some time be steadily 
increased in order that shorter hours of 
labor may be adopted and the safety of 
the public be better guaranteed. 

The first step towards an equitable 
transfer will be to ascertain, by an effici- 
ent and independent enquiry, the actual 
economic status of the shareholders of 
each line, dependent largely on the hon- 
esty and efficiency of its previous man- 
agement. As a result of this enquiry the 
average annual dividends of each com- 
pany or system which have been honestly 
earned while keeping up the permanent 


way and rolling-stock in good repair and 
thorough working order, would be as- 
certained. The amount of this average 
dividend would, thereafter, be paid to 
every shareholder in the respective com- 
panies during their lives, and on their 
deaths would, except in spécial cases, 
revert to the railway department of the 
State for the benefit of the public. 

The exceptions would be, that in the 
case of all shareholders leaving families 
or dependents insufficiently provided for, 
the dividends would continue to be paid 
to the widow and to unmarried daughters 
for their lives, and to sons till they reached 
the age of twenty-one, so as to help to- 
wards their education and industrial 
training. But whenever the sharehold- 
er’s property was above a certain amount, 
and producing sufficient income to sup- 
port the family in reasonable comfort 
(which might perhaps be fixed at that of 
a high-class mechanic), then no such al- 
lowance would be made. Of course in 
a great number of cases where the share- 
holder was moderately wealthy, there 
would be no difficulty in drawing the line. 
In other cases it should be the rule to 
treat the families of shareholders liberally, 
so that in no case should actual poverty 
be caused by the cessation of the dividends. 

It may be pointed out here, that to the 
very large class of individual shareholders 
whose shares form part of the scanty in- 
come on which they have to live, the 
change would be an actual benefit, be- 
cause, instead of the fluctuating income 
derived from a railway company, not 
unfrequently resulting in temporary ces- 
sation or total loss, they would obtain a 
fixed and perfectly secure payment under 
@ government guarantee; which income 
would be continued to such members of 
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their family as most required it. When- 
ever railway-shares formed part of the 
capital of other companies, the share- 
holders in those companies might be 
registered as each holding his propor- 
tionate number of shares, and be treated 
exactly as were other individual share- 
holders. In certain cases where this 
would be inconvenient, the government 
might purchase the shares at a fair valu- 
ation, paying for them in terminable an- 
nuities for such periods as might be 
agreed upon, but not to exceed the aver- 
age duration of two generations, or about 


sixty years. 


Notwithstanding the explanation I 
have given of the fundamental law of 
social justice on which the proposals here 
made are founded, many readers will still 
think that it would be really more just to 


raise the necessary money on government 
bonds, and pay off all railway shares at 
their full value. I will therefore point 
out to such persons that this method of 
full payment would really involve a loss 
both in income and capital to the great 
body of small shareholders to whom a 
secure income is the most important con- 
sideration. For in order to continue 
their income they would have to seek a 
new and safe investment, and as the whole 
capital value of the railways—probably 
many thousands of millions of dollars— 
would be seeking investment, all good in- 
vestments would at oncerise in value; and 
in whatever way the shareholders’ money 
was again invested it would pro- 
duce less income than did their railway 
shares. At a later period, when most of 
the money had been invested, and there 
was no longer an exceptional number of 
buyers, the selling price of these stocks 


would fall, and thus both those who 
wanted income and those who bought 
for a rise would be worse off than before. 
Some years ago (in 1888) when English 
$ per cent. Consols were at a considerable 
premium, the government gave notice 
that the funds would be paid off at par 
after a fixed date, or exchanged for new 
Consols at 2} per cent. till 1908, when 
they would be further reduced to 2} per 
cent. As was anticipated, nearly the 
whole amount—more than six hundred 
millions of pounds sterling—was ex- 
‘changed for the new issue, simply be- 
cause for so large a sum no other equally . 
safe investment could be found. Here 
then, although full payment in cash was 
offered, an enormous majority of investors 
found it necessary to accept the new issue, 
which both brought in a somewhat smaller 


income and was for a considerable time 
of a lower selling value. For the same 


reasons I believe it would be found that 
if the government offered to pay individ- 
uals the amount found to be the fair capi- 
tal value of their railway shares, instead 
of the life-annuities to themselves and 
families which I have suggested, very 
few would accept the payment, because 
they would find on enquiry that no other 
investment existed which would bring 
them an equally safe income of equal 
amount, and this is what most of them 
would feel to be essential. 


In conclusion I will briefly enumerate 
a few of the advantages that would ac- 
crue to the whole community by the pub- 
lic acquisition of the railways in the way 
here suggested. The economies and ad- 
vantages of working the whole system 
under one general management can 
hardly be overestimated. Then there 
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would be the security felt that no part of 
the capital employed would be any longer 
the sport of speculators or financiers for 
their own interests and to the constant 
loss of the public. Again, there would 
be the advantage of utilizing the many 
competing lines between the same great 
centers to the fullest advantage of the 
public, those with the flattest gradients 
and easiest curves being reserved for 
express traffic at high speeds, while the 
lines less suitable for speed would be 
chiefly used for the transport of minerals, 
lumber, and other heavy goods. The 
economy of working one codrdinated 
system of lines would very soon increase 
the returns and thus admit of lower fares, 
shorter hours of labor, and higher wages. 
But the most important result of my pro- 
posed system of giving shareholders life- 
annuities, would be, that owing to yearly 
deaths without direct heirs, outgoings for 
these annuities would continually dimin- 
ish, at first slowly, but after a few years 
at a tolerably uniform rate, so that at the 
end of two generations—say from sixty 
to seventy years—the whole enormous 
sum of the annual dividends would cease 
to be paid out, and the entire railway 
system would become unincumbered pub- 
lic property to be worked and adminis- 
tered with a sole view to the public ad- 
vantage, and especially for the increased 
well-being of the vast number of railway 
servants on whose skill, energy, and 
watchfulness, the lives of the whole trav- 
eling population depend. 

Some of my English critics have pro- 
posed, that terminable annuities, not for 
lives but for a fixed term of eighty or one 
hundred years, would be fairer to all. 


But in that case the whole of the popula- 
tion for the next two or three generations 
would be deprived of steadily increasing 
advantages in railway service, in order to 
give unearned incomes to millions of the 
unborn, and at the same time to endow 
those unborn and the rest of the now un- 
born population with all those increased 
advantages of railway service which those 
now living, even to the youngest children, 
would never live to enjoy! ‘These purely 
financial ideas of what is just and bene- 
ficial, in which the living are always to 
suffer in order to benefit the unborn, are 
so fundamentally irrational and unjust 
as to seem only fitted to adorn the comic 
opera or the jest-book. , 

The only set of people who would 
probably find their gains reduced by the 
system of life-annuities I have proposed 
for the redemption of the railways, are 
the stock-exchange speculators, whose 
sphere of operation would be diminished 
by the steady reduction and final disap- 
pearance of railway-shares from the — 
money-market. But as these people are 
nothing less than professional gamblers 
who live by the public’s loss, it will hardly 
be claimed that what is plainly for the 
benefit both of the public at large and of 
all living shareholders who are not specu- 
lators, is to be given up in order to satisfy 
them. I therefore feel some confidence 
that, after full consideration of the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, my proposals will, 
in principle, be found acceptable by a 
considerable body of those who are en- 
deavoring to modify our civilization in ~ 
the best interests of the whole community. 

ALFRED Russet WALLACE. 

Broadstone, Wimborne, England. 





THE TRUTH AT THE HEART OF CAPITALISM AND 
OF SOCIALISM.* 


By Pror. Franx Parsons, Ph.D. 


HE SWIFT advance of socialistic 

sentiment and action throughout 
the civilized world, and the rapid move- 
ment of industrial combination are two 
of the most startling facts of our time. 
Capitalism is gathering plant after plant 
and industry after industry into enormous 
unions. The aggregate capitalization of 
the great trusts in the United States ex- 
ceeds twenty billions of dollars, or nearly 
a quarter of the total wealth of the coun- 
try. Six great railway systems control 
over ninety per cent. of our vital railway 
mileage, and half a dozen men can fix 
the freight-rates for the whole United 
States. Still larger integrations are in 
progress. Masses of railways, street- 


railways, gas and electric plants, tele- 


graph and telephone interests, oil, steel, 
copper, asbestos, tobacco, rubber, sugar 
and many other corporations, including 
some of the most important banks, in- 
surance companies, express companies, 
etc., are already dominated by two small 
but mighty groups of capitalists who act 
for the most part in harmony with each 
other. 

The growth of sentiment in favor of 
the socialization of industrial monopo- 
lies is hardly less vigorous. Chicago 
votes overwhelmingly for municipaliza- 
tion of street-railways. A thousand cities 
and towns own and operate their lighting 
plants in the United States, and two or 
three times that number in the leading 
countries of Europe. There is a stam- 
pede to public operation of tramways in 
Great Britain, over fifty cities and towns 
having adopted the system within a few 


*This is the first of a series of three articles which 


years. The proportion of public water- 
works in the United States rose from 6 
per cent. in 1800 to 54 per cent. in 1900. 
All over the world the movement toward 
public-ownership and operation of rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, banks, in- 
surance, etc., is scarcely less startling 
than the development of trusts and com- 
bines. Even in America, where private 
industry has a stronger hold than any- 
where else in the civilized world, there is 
an astonishing body of sentiment in favor 
of national management of the railways 
as a thing to be obtained so soon as civil- 
service conditions make it practicable. 

In addition to this progress in the 
theory and practice of the socialization 
of public utilities, which may be con- 
sidered socialistic in the broad sense in 
which the word is coming to be used, 
although the said progress is not made as 
part of any programme for the complete 
socialization of industry—in addition to 
this there has been a most remarkable 
growth in the numbers and power of 
those who declare themselves adherents 
to the socialist programme. In Germany 
the ratio of the socialist vote has increased 
ten-fold in thirty-years, rising from one- 
thirtieth to a third of the total vote of 
the Empire. In Belgium, France, Switz- 
erland and England also the socialists 
have made astonishing progress; and 
even in the United States they have made 
large gains and may develop with ac- 
celerating speed as they adopt the more 
moderate attitude already taken by most 
of the socialists across the sea. Our lit- 
erature is full to overflowing with social- 
istic sentiment. Our working-classes are 
honeycombed with the propaganda of 
industrial democracy; and many of our 
most intelligent and far-sighted business 
men admit in private conversation, and 
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some of them declare in public, that so- 
cialism is coming. 

Capitalism and socialism are supposed 
to be direct opposites, and in a very im- 
portant sense they are: one involves in- 
dustrial aristocracy and the other de- 
mands industrial democracy. But in 
another and quite fundamental aspect 
capitalism and socialism are at one, since 
they both aim at the organization of 
industry. 

Capitalism is doing its best to eliminate 
the waste of competition, secure the 
strength and efficiency of combination 
and large-scale production, and attain 
control of markets and prices and all 
the conditions of industry, including even 
legislation and the means of moulding 
public opinion. Socialism is in perfect 
harmony so far: it also condemns the 
wastes of conflict and the chaos of com- 
petition, and demands codrdination, large- 
scale production, monopoly, control of 
prices and all the conditions of industry. 

Remarkable as these unities are, the 
underlying motive and the social, polit- 
ical and industrial results are wholly 
different in the two cases. Capitalism 
aims at wealth and power for the few; 
socialism aims at the benefit of the com- 
munity. One method of organization 
replaces competition with codperation 
of a small class to obtain commercial 
mastery of the rest, using the power of 
the union for the selfish aggrandizement 
of a few industrial potentates. The 
other plan replaces competition with 
fraternal codperation of all for the benefit 
of all. Both capitalism and socialism 
believe in the thorough organization of 
business; but capitalism wants organi- 
zation for private profit, while socialism 
wants organization for the public good. 

This agreement upon the desirability 
of eliminating competition and attaining 
a more perfect organization of industry, 
is the common truth at the heart of cap- 
italism and of socialism. These sworn 
antagonists are in accord upon this one 
momentous proposition. Organized la- 
bor also and the great mass of our science 


and philosophy face the same way. All 
the strongest forces are for union, co- 
ordination, associated effort. It is a 
simple matter of moderate evolution in 
character and common-sense. The ene- 
mies of industrial union are not likely to 
organize effectively to prevent organiza- 
tion, and if they should, the very success 
and power of their organization would 
probably convert them into friends of the 
philosophy of association. It seems im- 
probable that legislation can stop the 
movement of industrial organization, 
for no law that congress or legislature 
can make has so powerful a sanction as 
the law of industrial gravitation—the 
progressive integration and cohesion that 
form essential elements of industrial evo- 
lution. 

The difference between the motives 
and purposes of capitalism and socialism 
is even more momentous than this agree- 
ment upon the necessity of organization. 
If the codrdination of industry is inevi- 
table, as it appears to be, and is highly 
desirable from ethical and humanitarian 
standpoints as well as upon economic 
and political considerations, as also 
seems to be the case,* then the question 

*Chaotic, planless production, conflict, useless 
duplications, pernicious activities, lack of scientific 
organization, absence of rational education, and 
devitalization of the workers by lack of Spore 
interest, cause untold economic loss. e antago- 
nisms engendered waste force, debase character, 
corrupt governments for commercial conquest an 
in i inion, and accompli ing but 
the creation of an industrial stimulus which operates 
upon some excessively and upon others insufficiently, 
and which at its best is far inferior to the stimulus 
of public spirit, joy in useful labor, and other | 
motives which may be brought to controlling 
by education an ive instituti 
architects of high 
needed to 
clear that the princi 
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than at present. Boards of industrial direction 
and control should represent not merely one of the 
factors in the creation of values, but all three part- 
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of the age in the industrial field relates 
to the methods and purposes of organiza- 
tion and the distribution of the power 
and profits of codrdinated business. 
Comparing the two great answers to 
the all-important question of purpose— 
the capitalistic answer, organization for 
private profit, and the socialistic answer, 
organization for justice and the public 
—there does not seem to be room 
for doubt that the socialistic answer is 
the true one. However much we may 
condemn the plan of organization pro- 
posed by socialists, and the means of 
propaganda and progress adopted or 
urged by them, we cannot refuse approval 
of the fundamental purpose they have set 
before us. No thoughtful and conscien- 
tious person can hesitate in the choice 
between organization for the benefit of a 
few and organization for the benefit of 
all, organization for a part and organiza- 
tion for the whole. 
The same answer as to purpose is made 
by many who repudiate much that the 


*In Tae Arena for October, 1906, Professor 
Thomas E. Will of W: n takes ym ong Se 
. Bryan’s statement that socialists desire “the 
collective own , through the State (¢. ¢., the 
ay of all the means of production’ and 
ibution.” Professor Will quotes the platform 
of the Socialist Party adopted by the convention of 
1904, to the effect that “’Socialism means that all 
those things upon which the people +> omen 
depend shall by th ple in common be 
istered. I t the —_ of em lyment 
shall belong to their wate and users.” Professo 
Will interprets this to mean that “collective or > 
cial tools are to be collectively owned, and individual 
tools are to be individ owned,” and says “‘In- 
dustries which, through their small size and com- 
character, have continued individual | in 
fact, should be individually owned and 
This i interpretation, however, is not in accord with 
x socialism, nor with the rest of the a 
from which the Professor quotes. After 


number of immediate demands for which the party 
Spode to work, the platform says: “‘Such meas- 
talism are but a tion of the workers to seize 
mers o vernment in order that they 
inheritance.” 
madd anelidaae auido 

ishing the whole competitive 
d of all its wastes and conflicts," Pro- 
8 idea that small competitive industries 
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word socialism has represented in the 
past and still represents in current dis- 
cussion in the United States. No one, 
for example, can be more thoroughly 
opposed to state-ownership or govern- 
ment-ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution* than is the 
writer of these lines, nor more averse to 
the idea of attaining the codperative com- 
monwealth by revolution or any form of 
class struggle or effort to intensify the 
antagonism of interest in the industrial 
world. He desires public-ownership, 
municipal, state and national, of the great 
monopolies and important public utilities, 
as fast as the people and their govern- 
ments reach a stage of development that 
makes such public undertakings safe; 
looks to voluntary crystallization—feder- 
ation of trusts, labor organizations and 
all sorts of codperative groups in com- 
merce, manufactures and agriculture; 
and believes in education and evolution 
as the means of attaining a codperative 
commonwealth that shall eliminate the 


should be left yo —y Fay. mame ot - 
ent, is ran m the standpoint 
Sheten socialism. ed 


The platform definition of yoy that Profes- 
call interprets acco: to his own views, is 


itt wished tor to —s definition which would par- 
alyze criticism and yet afford each socialist a form- 
let, the could be in ave adopted te a. 
i ey co rn 
ology tan the one they put in this platform 
a matter of fact the mass of American social- 
oo sheet ie eas een Sa 
‘entury Dictionary when it says that “‘Socialism 
would make land and capital, as the instruments 
and means of production, the joint possession of 
the members of the community, ‘i cal by John Stuart 
Mill when he said, “What is characteristic of social- 
ism is the joint ownership by all the members of the 
community of the instruments and means of pro- 
duction (in the broad sense that includes stores, 
banks and other means of distribution) ; 
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wastes of competition and secure the 
wealth and character values of codrdina- 
tion without curtailment of individual 
liberty or risk of industrial mastery or 
despotism from either plutocracy or 
bureaucracy. 

But though we cannot accept all the 
capitalists do, nor all the socialists say, 
we must not close our minds to the great 
truths they stand for. Because capital- 
ists water their stocks, corrupt our legis- 
latures, ill-treat the workers, pinch us 
with their railroad rebates and monopo- 
listic powers, and manifest an abnormal 
appetite for the unearned increment, is 
no reason to refuse recognition of the 
splendid services they have rendered in 
the development and organization of our 
industries. Because trade-unions some- 


times abuse the boycott, resort to vio- 
lence in time of strike, maltreat non- 
union men, limit output, or otherwise 
unjustly interfere with individual liberty 
and the management of business, is no 
reason to ignore the grand work they 
have done for the improvement of the 


conditions of labor, the elevation of the 
standard of living and the democratiza- 
tion of industry. Because the socialists, 
some of them, talk revolution and advo- 
cate class-consciousness as the means of 
attaining brotherhood, demand collec- 
tive ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution and the entire 
abolition of rent, interest and profit, im- 
agine that millions of competitive men 
trained in industrial combat and satura- 
ted with its ideals and habits of thought 
can be voted into a codperative common- 
wealth at a stroke, and refuse to join in 
any evolutionary movement for the de- 
velopment of public-ownership of monop- 
olies, coéperative industry, and improved 
education that may help to evolve men 
of codperative character, and ideals cal- 
culated to hasten the codperative com- 
monwealth and make it a success when 
it comes,—the fact that many doctrinaire 
and so-called “scientific” socialists do 
this, is no justification for our failure to 
recognize and applaud the fundamental 


purpose which more than anything else 
they have really at heart and are urging 
day and night in varying forms, often 
obscure and faultful, but always presen- 
ted with the deep conviction and the pas- 
sionate earnestness of a new religion— 
the all-important purpose of organizing 
industry for justice, economy and the 
public good. This is the irreducible 
demand upon which socialists all over 
the world are agreed, no matter how 
much they may differ as to the means 
and methods of accomplishing this basic 
purpose. Just as the Christians of differ- 
ent sects have linked many and various 
errors with the fundamental common 
demand for a life in accord with the law 
of love, so the various schools of socialists 
have linked many and various errors with 
the rudimentary demand for an indus- 
trial system in accord with the laws of 
justice and the social welfare. This is 
the reason for their growing strength, in 
spite of all their errors. One may accept 
what is really fundamental in the Chris- 
tian faith without being able to join any 
sect; and one may likewise be in harmony 
with what is really vital in socialism with- 
out being able to agree to all the doctrines 
of the socialists. 

If the socialists and capitalists and the 
great body of the people who are neither 
socialists nor capitalists, will look to the 
core of the matter, recognize the organi- 
zation of industry as inevitable and de- 
sirable, and bend their energies to secur- 
ing a union that shall contain the maxi- 
mum of liberty, private initiative, and 
voluntary coéperation and the minimum 
of mastery, either in the form of the in- 
dividual mastery that prevails in capital- 
ism or the mastery of the majority which 
would be carried to the limit under social- 
ism, we may escape the dangers of capi- 
talism on the one hand and of socialism 
on the other, and attain a mutualism that 
will embody the unity at the heart of both 
socialism and capitalism and avoid the 
evils of both extremes. 

Frank Parsons. 

Boston, Mass. 
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T WOULD seem that California in 
| the case of the Japanese is to repeat 
the fillip to the senseless ethnic antipathy 
to all men not of the Caucasian strain 
which has characterized its treatment of 
the Chinese during its history as a State. 

Deeply as this is to be deplored, it is 
less regrettable than the fact that this 
seemingly localized manifestation is but 
a surface symptom of a deeper and more 
widespread affection which concerns not 
merely the Pacific coast region where 
racial antagonisms are freely avowed, but 
practically our entire body politic, in- 
cluding even Eastern centers of light and 
leading, where the solidarity of the human 
race is most preached and the spirit of 
universal brotherhood is most professed. 
For the candid observer must, to himself, 
at least, admit that an obsession of pre- 
judice against men of the black, brown 
or yellow races marks with an unfavor- 
able distinction the American people 
above those of any other nation, despite 
all our boastful pretensions of belief in 
mankind’s distinctionless equality of birth 
and non-gainsayable right to an impar- 
tiality of social and political opportunity. 

It is doubtless part of our heritage of 
shame from centuries of wrong-doing 
toward the African race and its periodical 
manifestations will involve penitential , 
reparation for uncounted time to come. 

But it is necessary to recognize un-| 


has been drawn to this question by rea- 
son of active connection with and rela- 
tively heavy commitments to develop- 
ments of mining and other interests on 
the Pacific coast,*from California to 
Alaska. And I say, unhesitatingly but 
as the resull of long-continued observa- 
tions and deep study, that our country is 
probably about to enter upon a series of 
unpleasant involvements in its relations 
with the young-old giant of Nippon in 
which many if not most of the dema- 
gogic errors marking our diplomatic in- 
tercourse with and legislative discrimina- 
tions against the ancient empire of China 
are likely to be reperformed, with results 
far more humiliating to our national 
prestige, and possibly wholly disastrous 
to our ill-starred policy of Oriental colo- 
nialism. 

To begin with, aside from radical dif- 
ferences of temperament and character, 
the Japanese residents of our country 
occupy to the industrial and business 
life of the communities in which they 
have located themselves positions and 
relationships fundamentally variant from 
those of the Chinese. They are infinitely 
more ambitious and more aggressive, 
and, from policy as well as by nature, 
seek to identify themselves with the world 
movement around them, where the China- 
man prefers an anonymity amounting to 
philosophic self-effacement. Bynomeans 


blinkingly that this ungracious and mis-/\more wise and in a commercial sense 


chief-working spirit exists and in greater 
or less degree permeates our entire peo- 
ple, before we shall be able either to fore- 
see its portentous possibilities for evil or 
to grapple intelligently with the Hercu- 
lean task of formulating remedies even 
appreciably adapted to the outworking 
of its cure. 

For more than a decade my attention 
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possibly less honest than the Chinese, 
they are yet governed in matters of pub- 
lic administration by an intensity of pride 
and a passionate conception of honor 
that render them doubly susceptible to 
the apprehension of public or private 
humiliation and, despite a calmness of 
demeanor almost completely masking 
the attribute, feverishly sensitive to 
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slights, individual or national, real or 
imaginary. 

Further, be it not forgotten that the 
causes of offense so far given them by 
our people are, in nature if not in extent, 
immeasurably more apt to rouse their 
resentment than those visited upon the 
Chinese were to awaken animosity or 
invite retaliation in kind. 

The episode of the cold-blooded 
slaughter of the Japanese seal-poachers 
on the island of Attu, most western of 
the Aleutian chain, in August last, was 
really far more serious as a possible source 
of diplomatic embarassment than the 
jaunty public announcements of the 
officials of our Department of State, or 
its treatment by the press, inspired or 
misled, would have it appear. One has 
only to consider the probable conse- 
quences of the deliberate slaying of a 
group of unarmed American fishermen, 
even while engaged in law-breaking tres- 
pass, on a Nova Scotian beach by an offi- 
cer of a Canadian revenue cutter, to fore- 
cast what might have been the outcome 
of this bit of midsummer madness. To 
the mind familiar with Alaskan condi- 
tions and the character of the Alaskan 
natives, there were certain inexplicable 
incongruities about the published accounts 
of this singular occurrence. It was rep- 
resented, so far, I think, without correc- 
tion, that the shooting was done by In- 
dian (Attu) “guards” under the orders 
of an American naval officer. This is 
possibly true, but it seems difficult of be- 
lief to one who knows that the entire 
Attu tribe to-day consists of less than one 
hundred members, male and female, 
children and adults, most of whom are 
destined to early extermination by the 
ravages of tuberculosis, whose nature is 
so peaceful that it is almost impossible 
to associate with them the idea of a war- 
like action, and whose chief fame arises 
from the fact that they are perhaps the 
most skilful of the primitive basket-mak- 
ers of the world. We may have ‘heard 
the last of this bizarre happening, but 
then again it may be merely pigeon- 
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holed in a convenient recess of the Nip- 
ponese chancellery, ready for production 
at some future period when its awkward 
features may be less easily smoothed over 
with the explanation that the Japanese 
involved deserve no intervention by their 
national representatives because they 
were merely the employés of renegade 
American citizens or conscienceless Cana- 
dian outlaws, reprehensibly engaged in 
an illegal traffic. And, whatever the 
outcome, it should be steadily borne in 
mind that the central government at 
Washington cannot shield itself from 
direct responsibility for this transaction 
behind the facile if not satisfying excuse 
which it is already apparent will probably 
be raised in the matter of the San Fran- 
cisco incident now engrossing the diplo- 
matic attention of the two nations— 
namely, that the occurrence is an out- 
growth of the municipal law of a State, 
with which, under the complex division 
of power peculiar to our governmental 
frame, the Federal administration is 
without jurisdiction to interfere. 
Coming now directly to the matter just 
alluded to,—the segregation from the 
white children of all Japanese pupils in 
the public-schools of San Francisco,— 
for it appears that there has been no ex- 
clusion in the sense of an actual refusal 
of school privileges to Japanese in any 
way entitled thereto, but merely rather 
an administrative reconcentration of all 
Mongolian pupils in schools by them- 
selves—it must at least be pronounced 
extremely unfortunate. Palliated as it 
probably may be by extraordinary pres- 
sure of abnormal conditions growing out 
of the awful cataclysm which but a few 
months ago overwhelmed the metropolis 
of the Golden Gate, and whether or no 
it involves any conflict of law or juris- 
diction as between the State and national 
authorities, it is deeply regrettable, if 
for no other reason than because of the 
cult of child-love which so charmingly 
marks the Japanese attitude toward the 
young. To shock this admirable trait 
of their national character by any act 
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designed to offend would be scarcely less 
than an international crime; and to do 
so through inadvertence, misconception 
or crass stupidity would be to invoke 
unnecessarily consequences of gravity. 
It is, however, tolerably clear that there 
is as yet no violation of treaty rights in- 
volved, in the sense that the action of the 
San Francisco school-board (acting as 
that body has unquestionably done, un- 
der a State law which is probably per- 
fectly valid as a domestic police regula- 
tion) traverses any guarantee of educa- 
tional advantages or privileges contained 
in the treaty of 1894 or in any other con- 
vention or treaty with Japan. Neither 
that instrument nor, so far as my ac- 
quaintance with international law is con- 
cerned, any other treaty between our own 
and any other government or between 
civilized nations at large contains such a 
provision. It is of course only as a mat- 
ter of comity that the educational insti- 
tutions of any country are thrown open 
to the citizens of another nation.’ On 


the other hand, many nations by express 
legislation refuse or limit educational 
facilities to aliens. Were this the only 
aspect of the case, little importance might 


be apprehended to result from it. But 
there is another view of the matter which 
may well call for serious contemplation: 
And this phase is one peculiar to our- 
selves, springing out of our own enact- 
ments, and not readily to be overcome 
without disregard of our organic law— 
the supreme law of the land—our Fed- 
eral Constitution, as amended, primarily, 
in the interest of the freedmen of African 
birth or descent. And, curiously enough, 
it is in a certain sense of greater import- 
ance as affecting our possible future 
domestic relationships toward the de- 
barred pupils (if such there prove to be) 
than as touching our diplomatic inter- 
course with Japan. 

For it must not be forgotten that of 
the children (and I here speak of actual 
children, not of adolescent minors, prac- 
tically adults) thus attempted to be ex- 
cluded from, or discriminated against in, 
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attendance upon the public-schools of 
San Francisco, it is probable that many, 
practically certain that some, and within 
the bounds of possibility that all, may at 
some future day claim the privilege of 
citizenship of the United States and of 
the State of California or of some other 
state by virtue of birth upon our soil. 
For, out of the opposition to Chinese 
immigration and the sequential objection 
to granting to Chinese or other Mongo- 
lians citizenship under the Republic, 
there came at least one righteous and 
commendable decision* construing the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, by virtue where- 
of it has been authoritatively settled that 
a Chinese child, born in the United States, 
though of alien parentage, who continues 
to reside herein, or who, after a tempo- 
rary sojourn in China, returns to this 
country prior to the attainment of his 
legal majority, and is not employed in 
any diplomatic or official capacity under 
the Chinese government, is a citizen of 
the United States. This holding is in 
line with numerous other decisionsf in- 
volving the claim to domestic citizenship 
of children born in this country of alien 
parents of various nationalities and may 
now be considered settled law, only to 
be changed by an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. It cannot therefore be doubted 
that it applies with full force to children 
of Japanese parentage similarly situated. 

It is of course familiar knowledge that, 


“in its broadest aspect, citizenship under 


our government divides itself into two 
classes—original, or that of native or 
“natural-born” citizens, and acquired 
or derivative, or that of naturalized citi- 
zens or those who by reason of foreign 
birth are originally and naturally sub- 
jects of other powers, allegiance to which 
they forswear to gain a status as mem- 
bers of our body politic. For the pur- 
poses of our present discussion, the¥ac- 


*Re Look Tin Sing, 21 Federal , 905. 
tEhrlich vs. Weber (Tennessee), 


xmeey 188. Sing vs. United States, 128 
F Reporter, 
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quisition of citizenship by marriage, by 
accession as the result of conquest, or by 
the adoptive force of treaties of cession 
need not be considered. 

Now it is a singular and to most per- 
sons a strangely unfamiliar fact that the 
government of the United States existed, 
for more than ninety years from the date 
of the declaration of its independence 
and for practically eighty years from the 
framing of the original of its present 
Constitution, as a government of the 
“people of the United States,” under 
successive organic laws (the Articles of 
Confederation in the first instance and 
the Constitution subsequently) neither 
of which contained a hint of the definition 
of the term, “citizenship of the United 
States.” This is the more remarkable, 
perhaps, in the case of the latter instru- 
ment, for at least two reasons; first, be- 
cause of its conferment* upon the general 
government of the power, now universally 
conceded to be exclusive in the Congress 
(though previously exercised solely by 
the individual States under widely variant, 
confusing and inconsistent systems of 
administration), of regulating the natu- 
ralization of aliens,—an obstruction of 
the laws governing which subject, as 
preventing the population of the colonies, 
then first called states, had been laid by 
the Declaration of Independence as a 
leading grievance against the King of 
England; and, secondly, because of its 
pronouncement that “the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges- 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
States,}—a very lucid enunciation, wholly 
free from the ambiguities and inconsist- 
encies of the declaration upon the same 
subject included in the Articles of Con- 
federation,{ but still incomplete, as call- 
ing for a definition of the term, citizen- 
ship. 

Prior, then, to the adoption of the four- 

*Constitution of the United States, Article I., 


Section 8, Clause 3 
+Constitution of the United States, Article IV. 


Section 2, Clause 
tConf Article IV. 


ve sy 
@Elk vs. Wilkins, 112 U. S., 94. 
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teenth amendment, which became effec- 
tive on the twenty-eighth day of July, 
1868, there existed no constitutional defi- 
nition of the term, “ citizen of the United 
States,” although the courts both before 
and after that date supplied us with sev- 
eral not wholly accordant attempts to 
declare its meaning. Of the inconsist- 
ency and injustice of some of these judi- 
cial efforts, notably of those rendered 
subsequently to the adoption of the. 
amendment in question, denying the 
right of citizenship to native American 
Indians like John Elk§ who had wholly 
separated themselves from the people of 
their own race, abandoned their tribal 
relationships and adopted the manner 
of living of the whites among whom they 
had taken up residence, it is unnecessary 
here to speak, especially as the conclu- 
sions of the courts in the cases of such 
native Indians were promptly corrected by 
Congressional enactments|| declaring their 
status to be that of American citizens. 

There seems therefore now to be no 
room for misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of the elementary propositions, 
that a natural born citizen is one who is 
born in the United States,J and that the 
child, born abroad, of an American citi- 
zen, is a citizen of the United States,** 
although as an eminent legal writerft 
has, with characteristic discrimination, 
remarked, the latter observation should 
properly be supplemented by the state- 
ment that, in order fully to preserve his 
citizenship, the infant born abroad, whose 
father was, at the time of such birth, a 
citizen, must either have returned and 
taken up his residence within the United 
States during his minority, or he should 
return within a reasonable time after his 
majority and declare his allegiance and 
claim his citizenship, by assuming the 
duties and performing the acts of a cit- 
izen. 

\|Act of February 8, 1887, 24 Statutes at Large, 


{Lynch vs. Clark, 4 Sandj. Ch., 584. 
Idtown vs. Bangor, ree. 
ttSnyder on Mines, p. 209, 2 248 
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Although the doctrine of the domestic 
citizenship of the foreign-born child of 
an American citizen is upheld by an ex- 
press Congressional enactment,* it needs 
no such support, for it is a rule of the law 
of nations of practically universal ac- 
ceptance. (Except through the exercise 
of comity, it is self-evident that this act 
of Congress could have no extra-terri- 
torial force.) Children born in this coun- 
try of alien parents would therefore, 
under the operation of the general rule, 
be impressed with the citizenship of their 
parents but for the exception in their 
case locally created by the language of 
the fourteenth amendment. Exceptional 
and anomalous as the situation thus es- 
tablished may be, there is no possible 
escape for our government from its as- 
sertion and support, for it is based upon 
the sanction of the supreme law of the 
land. 

If my reasoning thus far is consistent, 
it would seem to follow that we have a 
duty toward the children of aliens, 
whether of the Chinese, Japanese or any 
other race or division of mankind, dwell- 
ing among us, capable of sharp differen- 
tiation from that owed by any other civ- 
ilized nation to the resident offspring of 
alien parents,—and one of immeasurably 
broader scope,—a duty flowing, not out 
of treaty stipulations, not out of comity, 
not out of any conceivable aspect or at- 
tribute of the law of nations, but out of 
our fundamental organic law, to any 
denial, abridgment or attempted traverse 
of which duty our own Constitution in- 
terposes an effective bar. 

And purely selfish considerations, if 
none other, looking to the future useful- 
ness to our body politic of these possible 
candidates for citizenship, should prompt 
us to accord to them a fuller measure of 
regard in the arrangement of any edu- 
cational scheme affecting them than 
would otherwise be the case. 

It is therefore a matter of weighty con- 
cern how far our lawful and proper sense 


a of February 10, 1855, 10 Statutes at Large, 
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of national duty in the premises is to be 
overborne either by undue deference to 
outspoken demagogic appeals to preju- 
dice or by the insidious and far more 
dangerous influence of the deep-seated 
spirit of ethnic antagonism which though 
well-nigh universal among our own peo- 
ple is frequently so subconsciously pos- 
sessed as to fail of being recognized even 
by those so unfortunate as to be swayed 
by it. Here is the great danger-point; 
and upon this consideration I do not 
hesitate to predicate the belief that, if not 
efficaciously checked by an aroused and 
informed public consciousness of civic 
duty, we shall, through this mistaken 
feeling, become inextricably involved in 
serious difficulties with our Oriental 
neighbors upon whom we as a nation 
insisted upon forcing the benefits of pub- 
lic and private intercourse with “ Western 
civilization.” 

It will not do to forget that Japanese 
labor is an important factor in many in- 
dustries of the Pacific slope, constituting 
probably a major proportion of that en- 
gaged, for instance in such vast indus- 
trial enterprises as the fruit-packing and 
handling business of California and the 
salmon catching and canning business 
of Alaska and the Puget Sound region, 
—or that Japanese capital is to a great 
and growing extent embarked in the pro- 
motion of domestic business undertak- 
ings of no insignificant moment. Armed 
conflict with Japan would almost cer- 
tainly cost us the Philippines and prob- 
ably Hawaii—the question of the rela- 
tive loss or gain thereby being properly 
a matter of individual opinion, though 
there could be no division of sentiment 
upon the point of the crushing blow to 
our prestige and our national pride. 

Most earnestly is it to be hoped, how- 
ever, that candor and equity rather than 
Chauvinism and bigotry will be invoked 
by our national authorities in their deal- 
ings with the acute and far-sighted diplo- 
macy of Japan upon the subject; for, 
of all the nations of the earth with whom 
we entertain relations, the empire of the 
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Mikado is the one with which we shall 
be least likely to succeed by lack of frank- 
ness and fair dealing. The authorities 
at Tokio can be neither bluffed, bullied 
nor cajoled in the premises; and several 
important misconceptions of the American 
people as to the real position of our na- 
tion as a “world-power” are likely to 
be somewhat rudely dissipated, if ob- 
stinacy of opinion or blundering commit 
us to a false attitude regarding our rights 
and duties. 

On the other hand, skilful handling 
of the propositions involved may result 
in a signal triumph of that true diplo- 
macy which inheres in the practice of 
the Golden Rule, by securing a radical 
and honest readjustment of our present 
unfair and unreasonable attitude toward 
all types of Mongolians, the fit and qual- 
ified of whom we should welcome to our 
business intercourse not only, but to our 
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citizenship as freely as we do members 
of the African and Caucasian races. 

Can any enlightened American ad- 
vance a reason of substantial seriousness 
why the gate of citizenship of the United 
States should remain, as it is now, open 
only to men of the Caucasian ‘race, ne- 
groes of African birth or descent, Indians 


who have severed their tribal relation- ; 


ships, Kanakas who have come in by | 
annexation (in the face of a judicial de- | 
termination that a native Hawaiian could | 
not become a naturalized citizen of the | 
United States), and native-born children 
of aliens ? 

Would not moral and educational 
standards of fitness constitute better 
criteria for the regulation of this matter 
than the mere accident of birth or racial 
origin ? 

C. Vey Hotman. 

Bangor, Maine. 


MUNICIPAL ART IN AMERICAN CITIES. 
I; SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Grorce WHarTON JAMES, 
Author of ‘In and Out of the Old Missions of California,” etc., etc. 


2 IS A gratifying thing to note a whole 
city, its mayor, municipal officers, 
leading tax-payers, mercantile associa- 
tions, bankers and newspapers unani- 
mous in working for some desired mu- 


nicipal good. This is the happy spec- 
tacle presented to-day by Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in relation to certain 
contemplated civic improvements, and, 
therefore, we deem it peculiarly fitted 
for a place in The Municipal Art Series. 

By the side of a beautiful river, of di- 
versified scenery, in the heart of a fertile 
country, prosperous within and around 
its borders, blessed with a population 
many of whom are generous, philan- 
thropic and public-spirited, gifted with 
men of brains and large plans in its de- 


velopment, Springfield has already de- 
termined some matters pertaining to its 
future. Its leading men have wisely 
looked ahead, they have studied com- 
prehensively, and laid plans broadly for 
the betterment of what, without them, 
would have been nothing but an ordin- 
ary, commonplace, everyday-going New 
England town. 

Without entering into too many spe- 
cific details as to what Springfield has 
already done to enlarge, conserve and 
enhance her civic charms, let it be broadly 
stated that the town is fairly well laid out; 
it has a generous sprinkling of good pub- 
lic and private buildings; it has provided 
for its poor, unfortunate and sick in a 
generous and handsome manner; its 
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POLICE BUILDING, NEAR OLD CITY-HALL SITE, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


residence sections are gratifying in their 
quiet and picturesque beauty; and a 
kind, over-ruling Providence recently 
removed from the heart of the town, by 
fire, a City Hall that few loved enough 
to mourn. 

Springfield is fortunate in the posses- 
sion of forty parks or parklets, scattered 
throughout the city. Some of these are 
mere triangles, fountain locations or 
street cut-offs, while six are about or 
over three acres in extent. Its one large 
park (Forest Park) is a fine memorial of 
public spirit. It is a joint contribution 
of twenty-five personal gifts of land and 
the purchase by the city ‘of five other 
pieces. The first acquisition was by 
gift in 1884 when Orick H. Greenleaf 
donated sixty-five acres as the nucleus 
for a public park. The largest donor 
is Everett H. Barney, who has added 
104 acres to the lot, so that now the thirty 
different parcels given or purchased 
amount to 464 acres. Mr. Barney has 
gone to considerable expense in the mak- 
ing of his parcel a fine entrance to the 


main body beyond. He has planted 
out vast numbers of trees which are grow- 
ing rapidly; built a picturesque series 
of steps for the flowing of a stream which 
feeds the thirteen lily ponds, planted out 
thousands of exquisitely beautiful lilies 
and lotuses in these ponds, and in addi- 
tion, erected an enduring and imposing 
outlook on Peconsic Hill, near the en- 
trance, which affords a commanding 
view of the beautiful Connecticut River 
Valley for many miles. The chief charm 
about the main body of the park is that 
the stream, forest and’open are left for 
many acres in.a purely-virgin condition. 
Here one may find the: pussy-willows, 
the cat-tails, and the water-cress just as 
in the wilds; the forest is untouched 
except to clear away some of the dead 
timber, and where drives have been 
necessary through it, they have been laid 
out with an artistic eye and considerable 
engineering skill. Much of this work 
was done, con amore and without pay by 
John Olmsted, a Springfield engineer of 
remarkable taste. There are upwards 
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ENTRANCE TO FOREST PARK. 


of six hundred listed different species of 
plants, flowers, and vines for the botanist 
to study, and over two hundred known 
species of birds that frequent the park. 
In addition, friends have contributed 
zoological specimens, including a large 
quantity of native wild geese, ducks, etc. 
A fine playground containing 850,000 
square feet of level land is set apart for 
baseball and other outdoor games. The 
Peconsic brook which flows through the 
westerly end of the park, adding so much 
of life and charm to the scene, has a clay 
bed and in flood time this washes away 
and the banks cave in. To prevent this 
a proper channel of stones has been con- 
structed, and rare specimens of ever- 
green trees and shrubs have been set out 
along its banks thus adding to their re- 
taining power and the attractiveness of 
the stream. 

Of the other thirty-nine parklets scat- 
tered throughout the city little need be 
said but that they have all been made 
contributary to the adornment and health- 
fulness of their respective neighborhoods. 

Springfield has a Library Association 


composed of public-spirited men. ‘They 
have already erected a fine science build- 
ing and one even better appointed for an 
art museum. The old library building 
is much too small for present purposes 
and Andrew Carnegie has donated $150,- 
000 for a new building. As far as known 
this is the only civic gift for a library made 
by Mr. Carnegie without conditions, his 
explanation of the omission being that 
Springfield had so perfectly demonstrated 
its public spirit in all such undertakings 
that he felt it better to unhamper such a 
city, than to make the conditions he or- 
dinarily found useful. When it is re- 
membered that in the Art Museum is 
the collection of Mr. George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith, which in many works of art 
is useful and priceless, and that James 
P. Gray recently left a bequest of $650,- 
000 for the purchase of pictures for a 
City Art Gallery, and Edward M. Walker 
left bequests of $500,000 for parks, 
hospitals and science, and that Spring- 
field has had many citizens who have 
made similar gifts, it can be seen that Mr. 
Carnegie’s apparent indifference rested 
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FOREST PARK, SHOWING LILY PONDS, MR. BARNEY’S HOUSE AND MAUSOLEUM, SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


upon a far different basis. I merely re- 
fer to this not so much as a matter of 
importance in itself as indicative of the 
way a city’s acts are known to, and un- 
derstood by, the thoughtful on the out- 
side. 

In spite of all that has been done for 
the civic betterment of Springfield, how- 
ever, several very bad conditions still 
face her citizenship. She has practically 
not a' foot of river-front. I use the word 
practically. ‘Technically she does own 
a few feet, but they are hemmed in by 
railroad sheds and the only approach is 
through a “hole in the ground” cut to 
allow passage under railway . tracks. 
Hence the river is neither attractive in it- 
self or in its approaches, and so long as 
the railroad remains it is impossible that 
it be made so. All along the main part 
of this beautiful river-front are the tracks 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railway, the portion closest to the 
heart of the city being occupied by freight- 


sheds, lines of parallel tracks, and all the 
teaming consequent upon such business. 

If this occupancy of a part of the city 
by freight business, which is always a 
public nuisance, completed the freight 
problem it might be endured, but it is 
not. Two other lines have freight ter- 
minals in the city, fortunately close to- 
gether, so that practically two sections 
are destroyed as choice portions by this 
necessary but obnoxious business. In 
addition to this, the present arrangement 
of tracks and station are such that while 
the three separate branches of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford railway 
all enter Springfield, they all have sepa- 
rate terminals and can in no way com- 
municate directly with each other with- 
out the permission of the Boston and 
Albany railway, over whose tracks all 
three branches alone are permitted to 
enter the station. This station belongs 
to the Boston and Albany (which, as all 
know, is a portion of the New York Cen- 
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IN FOREST PARK, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


tral system) and the Boston and Maine. 
According to present plans it is conducted 
upon both an extravagant and dangerous 
system. The Boston and Albany has 
its ticket-offices, baggage-rooms, express- 
rooms, refreshment and waiting-rooms, 
corps of attendants, etc., on one side, 
and the Boston and Maine a duplicate 
set on the other side. A number of 
tracks lie side by side, and passengers, 
even the most observant and careful, 
going to one track, are in danger of being 
run over by trains coming in opposite 
directions on the tracks they are crossing. 
It has been a marvel that the keen-brained 
New Englanders have submitted to what 
in every Western city of fair size, popular 
clamor would long ago have denounced 
and had changed, if need be by legis- 


lative enactment, as dangerous to human 


life and therefore impossible to be main- 
tained. 

For over twenty years a few public- 
spirited “dreamers” (as they are called) 
have constantly kept before them the 
hope that some day they might be able 
to control some portion of the river-front, 
and make thereof a public park. A 
grassy park with a sufficiency of fine or- 
namental shade-trees by the side of a 
picturesque flowing stream always has 
peculiar attractiveness to all classes of 
minds. It gives an expansive view, and 
an openness, so pleasingly different from 
the closed-in streets of a city; it is good 
for driving, for automobiling, for bicyc- 
ling, for horseback riding and especially 
for walking for all classes of the people. 
All alike enjoy it, each in his own pecu- 
liar. way. 
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When these few men gave expression 
to their hope that some day the city of 
Springfield would own the river-front, 
the ordinary “business man” laughed 
at them, generally openly and fearlessly, 
for it seemed to them so impracticable, 
so impossible, so visionary. ‘They were 
sometimes openly denounced as silly 
dreamers, as fanciful agitators of an im- 
possible scheme for some ulterior object, 
and few were they who could see far 
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the roundabout way of Hartford, would 
be intolerable for her, yet such was their 
apparently unchangeable conditions. So 
she has had patiently to await develop- 
ments ere she could move to obtain these 
essentials to the easy and economical 
conduct of her own business. ‘The dream- 
ers of Springfield, too, have had their 
eyes alert for openings for the carrying 
out of their long-cherished plans. Here 
is the story as to how fate has brought 
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THE RIVER-FRONT, FROM THE OLD TOLL-BRIDGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


enough ahead to realize that possibly it 
was both feasible and practical. 

There is a time in the affairs of cities 
and men when the visions of the seers 
come true if only the people are wise 
enough to seize their advantages. This 
time has now come to Springfield. It 
can well be conceived that the hemmed- 
in conditions of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railway, with no 
connection for her three separate sys- 
tems converging in the city, no passen- 
ger-station rights, and no way of having 
direct communication between one por- 
tion of her system and another save by 


them to the stage of ripeness that it needs 
only a few more steps and they will be 
consummated. 

Before entering into full explanation, 
however, it will be well for the reader to 
look carefully at the map marked Fig. 1 
and fully understand the present situa- 
tion of affairs. At the point marked A 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railway main-line from New York 
comes into the city. It runs along the 
east bank of the Connecticut river until 
it comes to the Boston and Albany tracks, 
when it makes an acute angle and thus 
enters the Union station. Just before 
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FIGURE No. 1. 


the curve, however, on Water street, its 
freight tracks and shed are located, and 
in the pocket there, with the river on 
one side and the business heart of the 
city on the other all its ever-increasing 
freight business is crowded. Already 
it is impossible for it to do promptly any- 
thing like the business the growing city 
demands, yet it cannot expand or enlarge 
its facilities for there is no possible open- 
ing in its present condition. The main- 
line of the Boston and Albany enters 
from the west at B, and near the point 
thus marked the Tariffville branch of 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railway by courtesy is allowed en- 
trance to the city on the Boston and Al- 
bany tracks. At C the Boston and Maine 
enters on its own tracks to the north side 
of the station, where, as already shown, 
it keeps up a duplicate set of offices and 
officers corresponding with those of the 
Boston and Albany, on the south side. 
At D the Boston and Albany has its 
entrance to the city from the east and 
the narrow V marked by the tracks there 
shows the contact of the Highland divis- 
ion of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railway. At E is the freight- 
depot of the Boston and Albany railway, 


and about opposite that, between Lyman 
and Worthington streets is the freight- 
house of the New Haven Highland di- 
vision. The Union station is situated 
on Dwight street, so that it blocks that 
street north and south. The only way 
to reach the Boston and Maine side of 
the station with carriages is around either 
by Chestnut or Main streets. This is 
both a nuisance and a waste of time, an 
intolerable condition that none but good- 
natured conservatism would have long 
permitted. The tracks and approach 
to the station also block the continuation 
of Water street, going north, thus adding 
further complication to the already com- 
plicated problem of easy communication 
between all parts of a rapidly growing 
city. 

From the map it will be seen that a 
little below the railway bridge is the old 
Toll Bridge. This connects Springfield 
with West Springfield, and is the only 
bridge leading directly from the heart 
of that business section. The other two 
bridges are fine structures, one at the 
north and the other at the south end of 
the town. 

For some time it has been definitely 
determined that a new and modern 
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NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD FREIGHT-YARDS AND TRACKS ON RIVER-FRONT, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, WHICH IT IS HOPED WILL SOON BE ABOLISHED. 


bridge should be erected in place of the 
old Toll Bridge. The present approach 
to this bridge is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. As it will be observed 
the almost immediate contact with the 
bridge is under the tracks of the New 
Haven road, where passenger traffic and 
constant switching of freight cars keep 
up a never-ceasing racket overhead, both 
day and night. As this “underpass” 
is slightly below highwater level there 
are times when it is muddy and filthy 
and there seems no way of permanently 
improving it. In 1902 Mayor Ralph W. 
Ellis appointed a commission of three to 
consider the problem of building a new 
bridge to take the place of the old Toll 
Bridge. For two years this board of 
experts grappled with the problem. They 
saw what they had to contend with. One 
of the greatest of their difficulties was to 
determine upon a site for the bridge. 
The actual crossing of the river was a 
question of small importance compared 
with the matter of the approach from 
the Springfield side. 


Hartford has just spent $500,000 for 
the east approach to its new granite 
bridge, while the Hartford approach, 
which cuts through a whole large block, 
cost $700,000. New York has spent 
fabulous sums to provide for approaches 
to its bridges, and whatever plan Spring- 
field followed the expense of the approach 
would equal or possibly surpass the cost 
of the bridge itself. For, it was deemed 
at the outset practically impossible to 
think of going under the railway tracks; 
hence an overhead approach must be 
provided for. 

Of the different approaches suggested 
one only need be mentioned here, as in- 
volving a question of more than local 
interest. Referring again to the map, 
a few blocks south of the Toll Bridge 
will be noted “Court Square.” In 1902 
nine hundred and fifty citizens of Spring- 
field contributed over $100,000 for the 
purpose of purchasing all the land and 
buildings thereon included in the blocks 
from Main street to the river front, on 
one side of which was the, City Hall 
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OLD TOLL-BRIDGE OVER CONNECTICUT RIVER, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


(since destroyed by fire). The property 
was condemned and duly purchased, 
and the park commissioners are now 
awaiting the termination of certain con- 
tracts ere they begin the tearing down 
of all the encumbering buildings. One 
hotel man well-known throughout the 
United States, Tilly Haynes, gave $10,- 
000 towards this project for the beauti- 
fying of his native city. It was this 
generous gift that really started the pro- 
ject. 

In considering the approach for the 
new bridge there were many who ad- 
vocated the use of this Court Square 
extension. Their plea was that it now 
already belonged to the city and, there- 
fore, if used, would save further expense. 
But here comes the larger question in- 
volved. The nine hundred and _ fifty 
citizens who contributed the fund that 


enabled the city to purchase the Court 
Square extension gave their money for 
an express purpose. ‘That purpose made 
an implied agreement when the city ac- 
cepted their money, or the properties 
purchased by them, to use the purchase 
as-a public park. It is as imperative 
that a city keep faith as that an individ- 
ual does. While a city is composed of 
its citizens, and, in the case, only nine 
hundred and fifty of its citizens contrib- 
uted for the purchasing of the Court 
Square extension, the majority of citizens 
having accepted, through their duly 
elected officers, the gifts of the nine hun- 
dred and fifty for a specific purpose 
could not alienate that gift without a 
direct violation of a moral obligation. 
There is no doubt that violation of good 
faith has often operated to deter people 
from making gifts to cities. It is true 
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AJBEAUTIFUL OLD-STYLE HOUSE, NOW IN THE WATER-STREET SLUM-DISTRICT, OWING TO 
THE CLOSE PROXIMITY OF RAILWAY AND FREIGHT-SHEDS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


that the “kinks of donors” should not 
always be allowed to influence in the 
acceptance of their gifts, yet it is equally 
true, that when gifts are made for a spe- 
cific and confessedly beneficial civic 
purpose, the moral obligation implied 
in the acceptance of the gift should be 
rigidly complied with. This spirit in- 
fluenced the bridge committee of Spring- 
field. Though they discussed the feasi- 
bility of the project in their report, they 
insisted upon the moral obligation of the 
city being observed to preserve the Court 
Square extension as a public park. In 
the discussion of their plans it was found 
necessary to consult the president of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
tailway as to the conditions upon which 
a bridge approach over their railway 
tracks could be built. It was in one of 
these conferences that the wisdom of the 


city’s “dreamers” was made manifest. 
Railroad presidents are generally not 
visionary. Practical results in the shape 
of material benefits are the things that 
most appeal to them, yet they necessarily 
see plans on a larger and more compre- 
hensive scale than most men. Remem- 
bering the needs of the New Haven rail- 
way, as to the union of its three branches, 
and owning of its own tracks through 
the city, as well as the enlargement of its 
freight facilities the president came to 
the conclusion that if he could pool issues 
with the city of Springfield the two com- 
bined could secure from the legislature, 
in spite of the opposition of the Boston 
and Albany, all that both needed. Con- 
sequently, President Mellen made the 
remark as a feeler, ‘that if the people of 
Springfield really had any practical idea 


as to their possessing the river-front and 
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CORNER OF ELM AND WATER STREETS, SHOWING LAND CLEARED OF BUILDINGS FOR THE 
COURT-SQUARE EXTENSION. PRESENT APPROACH TO RIVER- 
FRONT UNDER RAILWAY SHOWN ON THE LEFT. 


making a city park of it, why would it 
not be a good thing for the city to join 
hands with the New Haven railway, 
purchase its right of way, aid it to secure 
the long-needed concessions from the 
Boston and Albany, and it, the New 
Haven railway, would at once remove 
its tracks to the other side of the river, 
cross the Agawam meadows, unite with 
its Tarrffville branch, join with the Bos- 
ton and Albany in building a new bridge 
across the river for railway traffic, giving 
them full trackage, pay their share of the 
rebuilding of the Union Station, erect a 
new freight-depot on the site which is 
now the terminus of their Highland di- 
vision and thus, at one and the same 
time, solve a lot of problems that had 
been vexing both the city and the rail- 
ways for a number of years, and that it 
seemed could not be settled without the 
passage of many more years, much con- 
flict, and the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars. 

Upon being asked the approximate 


cost of the change of tracks, President 
Mellen suggested that it might be in the 
neighborhood of three million dollars, 
but that, if the city would pay one million 
or thereabouts his company would sus- 
tain the rest. Here was a problem for 
the careful consideration of the commis- 
sion. They saw at once that with the 
tracks of the New Haven railway re- 
moved from the river-front over half the 
expense of their new bridge would be 
eliminated, and the vexed question of 
the Court Square extension settled with- 
out friction by its retention as a public 
park instead of a bridge approach. They 
saw the nuisance of the freight-sheds. and 
tracks removed from Water street and 
located near the other freight-depots, 
thus concentrating in one part of the city 
this objectional feature. They saw the 
wonderful possibilities of the river-front 
with these tracks removed for two miles 
and a half; the building of an embank- 
ment, a beautiful driveway and prome- 
nade, with occasional wider places where 
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APPROACH TO OLD TOLL-BRIDGE, UNDER RAILWAY TRACKS, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


small plots already owned by the city 
could be utilized as park additions. 
They saw Water street and Dwight street 
extended through, the dangerous features 
of the station are to be eliminated by 
building a new station on the street-level, 
and having stairways leading to the sepa- 
rate tracks, so that there would be no 
more crossing of tracks to go to, or come 
from, trains. Here was a vision indeed. 
But there were still many things in the 
way. The ideas of Vice-President Van 
Etten of the Boston and Albany road 
had to be secured, and his coéperation 
if possible. ‘This did not seem so easy 
a task. But large men see large propo- 
sitions in a large way, and the moment 
this was laid before him he realized that 
the union of the New Haven railway 
and the city in the project meant its cer- 
tain success before the legislature. Why, 
then, fight a forceful conclusion. Far 
better acquiesce and have a full hand in 
shaping matters, so, as might have been 


expected from a far-sighted mari, he 
agreed to everything asked for or suggest- 
ed, and even went further. He pro- 
posed the appointment of a joint com- 
mission, composed of three members, 
one from the City of Springfield, and one 
from each railway to definitely decide 
upon plans, so that instead of fighting 
out details in a legislative committee, the 
united forces of the three interests could 
go to the legislature and ask for what 
they had unitedly agreed upon. This 
was such a sensible proposition that it 
was accepted and that commission is now 
in force, composed of Mayor E. E. Stone, 
representing the Boston and Albany, F. 
S. Curtis, representing the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, and Nathan 
D. Bill, representing the“ City of Spring- 
field. 

While the matter is not yet definitely 
settled it is supposed that before this 
article is printed the offer will have been 
made formally to the city by the New 
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RIVER PARK AND BOAT-HOUSE, FOOT OF ELM STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Haven railway. Then it must be de- 
cided by the vote of the citizens. In 
presenting it to them the esthetic will 
enter but little into the argument. The 
reasoning will be somewhat as follows: 
The city intends to build a new bridge. 
If it must be over the tracks of the New 
Haven railway the necessary approaches 
will cost not less than $350,000 additional 
to the cost of the bridge itself. If the 
city accepts the railway’s offer, the $350,- 
000 will be saved, and may therefore be 
deducted from the purchase-price, one 
million dollars, of the two and one half 
miles of river-front. This leaves a net 
cost of $650,000. In return for this the 
city receives property of an assessed val- 
uation of $427,000. But this does not 
include the land of the original trackage, 
two miles and one half long and varying 
from fifty to sixty-seven feet wide. ‘This 
would bring the actual valuation fully 
up to $750,000, for it is a well-known 
fact that property is always assessed at 
much less than its actual value. 


One other difficulty that apparently 
stands in the way of the removal of the 
railway tracks should here be mentioned, 
as it is one that other cities may also 
have to face. There are three or four 
factories located on the side of the tracks, 
which daily use large quantities of coal. 
Without the railway they will practically 
be helpless. Under the present law of 
Massachusetts if the railway company 
voluntarily removed its tracks across the 
river, depriving these concerns of their 
freight facilities, the corporations cOuld 
sue the railroad and recover damages. 
If the railroad, however, moves its tracks 
under a legislative act petitioned for by 
the city, the corporation will have no 
claim against the railroad. But in this, - 
as in other questions, the higher morality 
of the act should be considered. The 
city would be acting unjustly to deprive 
these corporations of the facilities that 
determined their location -without some 
adequate compensation. In Spring- 
field, however, it is proposed to adopt a 
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CONNECTICUT RIVER FROM OLD TOLL-BRIDGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


plan which fully meets the requirements 
of the situation. The President of the 
New Haven road agrees to put in a switch 
for coal-cars, etc., and the street-railway 
will extend its tracks past the various 
plants, with sidings for each one. The 
city can then pass an ordinance giving 
the street-railway company the right to 
deliver coal or heavy freight over its 
tracks to the region thus affected for a cer- 
tain term of years, until the natural law 
of expansion will practically render a 
removal of the plants necessary. 

It i is proposed to pay for these exten- 
sive “improvements by the issuance of 
fifty and sixty-year city bonds at a low 
rate of interest, and the provision of a 
$10,000 yearly sinking-fund which shall 
be applied at the proper time to the re- 
demption of the bonds. Thus the pres- 
ent taxpayers will not over-encumber 
their property and they will leave to the 
citizens of the future a share of the burden 
of paying for a benefit, the whole of which, 
during their lifetime, will accrue to them, 
as well as be a treasured good to be 
handed on to their successors. 


We congratulate Springfield upon its 
opportunity and we trust that no un- 
toward circumstances will interfere to 
prevent its complete fulfilment. It does 
not require much of a prophet to see the 
marvelous improvement that will come 
to the city when the tracks and freight- 
sheds shall be banished and the whole 
river-front for two miles and a half 
changed from a rough, uneven bank of 
cinders, mud, rubbish, and low, dingy 
buildings, to a parkway and boulevard, 
protected by a strongly-built stone or 
cement embankment, with lawns, dotted 


‘here and there with masses of shrubbery, 


flowers, or fountains, with, now and 
again, a shady pagoda and clusters of 
seats. A band-stand would be an addi- 
tion, where, on summer evenings, the 
city band would discourse sweet and in- 
vigorating music to the delight of the 
citizens whose healthfulness, pleasure 
and comfort would be thus ministered 
to as they enjoyed the picturesque and 
beautiful river flowing at their feet. 
GrorcE WHARTON JAMES. 
Pasadena, Cal. 





WILLIAM WHEELWRIGHT: THE YANKEE PIONEER 
OF MODERN INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


By Proressor Freperic M. Noa, 


PART II. 


UR READERS will recall how, 
O after six years of strenuous efforts, 
Mr. William Wheelwright at length suc- 
ceeded in organizing The Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, of London, and 
had two sister steamers, the “Chile” 
and the “ Peru,” built by Messrs. Charles 
Young and Company, of Limehouse, 
England. One can form no true con- 
ception of the excitement caused when 
these two vessels successfully passed 
through the Straits of Magellan, in Octo- 
ber, 1840, and made their sudden appa- 
rition in the ports of Valparaiso, Chile, 
and Callao, Peru, except by reading the 
accounts of that transcendent event in 
the leading South American newspapers 
of that period. 

On the 16th of October, these two 
steamers, the first transatlantic liners 
ever to traverse the waters of South 
America, arrived in the harbor of Val- 
paraiso, and were welcomed with deaf- 
ening salvos of artillery from all the Chil- 
ian warships and forts. The population 
turned out en masse. Four thousand 
people occupied every point of vantage 
on the heights overlooking the bay, in 
order to feast their eyes on what to them 
was an eighth wonder of the world. Mil- 
itary bands were playing music, while 
Wheelwright, from the deck of the “ Chile,” 
with his hat in his hand, was bowing his 
acknowledgments to the wildly cheering 
spectators. 

With the arrival of the “Chile” and 
“Peru,” the modern era of commerce 
and industry was inaugurated in South 
America. Compared with the mam- 
moth palatial transatlantic vessels of 
the present day, those two little steamers, 
each of 700 tons, 150 horsepower, 180 


feet long, 30 beam and 15 depth of hold, 
with cabin accommodation for 150 pas- 
sengers and capable of receiving 300 tons 
merchandise, were modest indeed. Their 
advent, however, marked a_ peaceful, 
beneficent revolution of the most far- 
reaching consequences, and the master- 
genius which had brought them into 
active service was worthy of all the honors 
and tributes usually accorded only to 
great generals and admirals returning 
from a successful war. 

An ovation as tremendous as that given 
him at Valparaiso, was extended to Wheel- 
wright when the “Peru” steamed into 
the port of Callao, Peru. Besides the 
popular demonstration, the President of 
the Republic, accompanied by the entire 
diplomatic corps accredited to that coun- 
try, went on board the vessel, where a 
sumptuous banquet was served in the 
salon, at which over one hundred persons 
sat. Of course, a number of patriotic 
toasts were drunk, and Mr. Wheelwright, 
in answer to the congratulations of the 
President, explained the advantages which 
South America would enjoy through the 
operations of the new Pacific Steam Nav- 
igation Company, and predicted that 
new and prosperous communities would 
grow up in Australia, Japan and the far- 
thest Antipodes, and that South America 
would have a very large share of the ex- 
tensive foreign commerce of the Asiatic 
Orient. 

Wheelwright had now established, after 
six years’ unremitting efforts, his Pacific 
line of steamers. Matters seemed at last 
to be running smoothly, when an acci- 
dent to the machinery of the “Chile” 
threatened to wreck his enterprise, as he 
did not know where to take his ship for 
repairs. At length, with much difficulty, 
he brought the ship into Guayaquil, - 
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which was the only South American port 
having anything like proper docking 
facilities. This experience was useful, 
as he henceforth did not rest until he had 
induced the various republics bathed by 
the Pacific to have modern docks, light- 
houses and other improvements con- 
structed. 

Another terrible handicap was the ut- 
ter lack of coal. Mines existed in the 
interior, but they had never been ex- 
ploited. Wheelwright, with character- 
istic energy, made a number of journeys 
of exploration and soon discovered in 
Chile and elsewhere immense deposits 
of coal, copper and other minerals. It 
was not long before he had collected, at 
convenient points, all the coal he required. 

The resourcefulness of this indom- 
itable, indefatigable North American 
acted like an electric current in quicken- 
ing industrial development in the re- 
motest parts of the vast South American 
continent. The contagion of his ex- 
ample was seen in the establishment of 
a competing line of steamers at Panama, 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
of which his fellow-countryman, William 
H. Aspinwall, was the chief promoter. 
In 1849, two American contracting en- 
gineers, Messrs. Totten and Trautwine, 
began the construction of the Panama 
railroad, the last rail of which, at mid- 
night, in darkness and rain, was laid on 
the 27th of January, 1855, and, on the 
following day, a locomotive passed from 
ocean to ocean, over 474 miles of the 
Isthmus. Itis worthy of note that Wheel- 
wright was the first American of promi- 
nence to explore the Isthmus scientific- 
ally, and, in 1844, he read before the 
Royal Geographical Society of London 
a paper in which he advocated practically 
the very route that will be followed by 
the engineers of the United States in the 
construction of the Panama canal. 

After ten years spent in vanquishing 
almost insuperable obstacles, in estab- 
lishing steam navigation along the west- 
ern coast of South America, Wheelwright 
still found himself beset with difficulties. 


William Wheelwright. 


The expenses of inaugurating the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company had been 
enormous, and as yet the undertaking 
was yielding no profits. The London 
directors naturally grumbled, and there 
was serious talk of deposing Mr. Wheel- 
wright as superintendent. Fortunately, 
he had gained powerful friends in South 
America, the entire diplomatic corps 
stationed at Lima, Peru, testifying to his 
incorruptible integrity and remarkable 
abilities and the inestimable benefits 
which he had conferred upon the southern 
half of the Western Hemisphere. In 
the face of such testimony, the London 
cabal fell through, and he was retained 
as superintendent. The commercial 
community of Valparaiso determined 
that a full life-sized oil painting of this 
great North American benefactor should 
be hung in the salon of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of that city, and, on the 15th 
of February, 1842, presented him with 
a splendid silver trophy, with a suitable 
inscription. 

Wheelwright might now have con- 
tented himself with what he had already 
accomplished and achieved, but he felt 
that his mission in behalf of his adopted 
country, South America, was by no means 
completed. Steam navigation on the 
Pacific was well, but it must be supple- 
mented by railways. 

His first undertaking in that direction 
was at Copiapo, in the desert region of 
Atacama, northern Chile, the extremely 
rich copper and silver mines of which 
were practically worthless because Co- 
piapo lay ninety miles inland from the 
nearest point, Caldera, on the Pacific, 
with which it was connected only by an 
almost impassable wagon-road. Wheel- 
wright’s tremendous personality prevail- 
ed upon the entire population of the de- 
cadent Copiapo to abandon it en masse 
and to build up a new, thoroughly mod- 
ern town at Caldera, which, with the 
mushroom-like development of a Western 
boom community, was quickly converted 
into a thriving seaport, with ample docks. 
This accomplished, he bought out the 
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concession of a Chilian rival, for $30,- 
000, and organized a company, with a 
capital of $3,750,000 to build a railway 
from Caldera to the mines of Copiapo, 
by the most direct route over the Andes, 
514 miles. For this purpose, two Amer- 
ican engineers, Allen and Alexander 
Campbell, came over from the United 
States and brought with them a corps of 
skilled artisans, locomotives, cars and 
other rolling-stock. The rails were im- 

ported from England. Work was begun 
in fn 1851, steep gradients up to a height of 
6,600 feet were overcome, and the road 
was opened to public passenger and 
freight traffic at the beginning of 1852. 
This railway, in those days, was a marvel 
of engineering construction, and trains 
of ore could be brought right up to the 
wharves of Caldera, where the minerals 
could be loaded upon steamers. 

In 1855, Mr. Wheelwright surrendered 
- all his interests in the now highly success- 
ful Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
so that he might devote himself exclu- 
sively to railroad construction. His first 
effort in this direction was an appeal to 
the government of Chile for permission 
to build a railway from the port of Val- 
paraiso to Santiago, the capital, ninety 
miles inland. The latter city lies at a 
considerable elevation above the Pacific, 
and the engineering problems to be solved 
were by no means easy. The Chilian 
authorities denied Wheelwright’s appli- 
cation as his proposal appeared to them 
far too revolutionary. Many years later, 
when a more enlightened administration 
had come into power, the railway was 
built precisely as Wheelwright had plan- 
ned, and its usefulness has been abund- 
antly proved. 

Not dismayed by this rebuff, he now 
turned his attention towards the exten- 
sive Argentine Republic, stretching a 
thousand miles from the eastern slope of 
the towering Chilo-Argentine Cordillera 
of the Andes to Buenos Ayres, on the 
broad estuary of the La Plata river, 
which empties into the South Atlantic 
ocean. Through this unreclaimed re- 
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gion, fifteen hundred miles long by one 
thousand wide, extended a wilderness 
of pampa plains like the western 
prairies of the United States in the early 
°40s and °50s. The natural fertility of 
these level plains was attested by the 
millions of wild cattle and horses roam- 
ing at will over them, in unrestrained 
freedom except when some of that host 
were lassoed by the uncouth Argentine 
Indian and half-breed rough-riders. 
This was an ideal country for railway 
construction, and, as Wheelwright clearly 
perceived, must, in a comparatively few 
years, be opened to European immigration 
and modern civilization. He conceived 
the startling project of a Transandean 
Railway, a thousand miles long, carried 
into the heart of the Andes, among the 
loftiest mountains in the world, and thence 
through the pampas, the purpose of the 
proposed railway being to connect Cal- 
dera, Chile, on the Pacific, with the port 
of Rosario, Argentina, on the. majestic 
Parana river, one hundred and eighty- 
nine miles above Buenos Ayres. The 
thought of constructing such a railway 
had occurred to him, as he very clearly 
explains in a memorial addressed, in 
1867, to President Pérez of Chile, as 
early as 1850. He had personally ex- 
plored the pass of San Francisco (16,000 
feet), through which the Andes were to 
be pierced from the Chilian side, and had 
observed year after year that it was free 
from ice and snow, and was never block- 
ed, even in the worst winter months. He 
engaged an intelligent Chilian miner to 
examine the approaches more carefully, 
and the latter reported the territory rich 
in minerals. Wheelwright next organ- 
ized a corps of expert engineers, under 
Mr. Allen Campbell, but Mr. Campbell 
having been summoned, in 1858, by 
President Urquiza of the Argentine Re- 
public to survey and prepare the route of 
a railway from Rosario to Cordova, Cen- 
tral tina, Wheelwright willingly 
assented that he should take his corps of 
engineers with him, and postponed his 
own enterprise. In 1858, Messrs. Rolfe 
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and Flint examined the ground previous- 
ly inspected by the Chilian miner Naran- 
jo, and found it perfectly practicable for 
a railway. Wheelwright further advo- 
cated his cause by forwarding to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, in 1860, 
an extremely able paper on the Chilo- 
Argentine railway trunk-line he proposed, 
and showed its value to Great Britain in 
promoting the prosperity and commercial 
importance of her promising colonies in 
Australia. His views were warmly com- 
mended by Admiral FitzRoy and other 
learned scientists. Unfortunately, as far 
as Chile was concerned, Wheelwright 
was far ahead of his times, and that re- 
public rejected his proposals. Nations 
are like individuals: they must learn by 
bitter experience. Forty years have 


elapsed since Wheelwright presented his 
magnificent conception to the authorities 
of Chile, and only now is the Transan- 
dean Railway, binding Valparaiso with 
Buenos Ayres, rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, but at tremendous expense as 


miles of tunnels have had to be bored 
through the Chilo-Argentine Cordillera, 
in order to traverse passes 12,000 to 14,- 
000 feet above sea-level, which are block- 
ed in winter by frightful drifts of snow. 
When the railway shall have been open- 
ed, Valparaiso and Chile will save ten 
days over either the Panama route or 
that of the Straits of Magellan in reach- 
ing Europe and Asia, as Wheelwright 
pointed out would be the case. Long 
before others had ever dreamed of the 
great railway systems of South America, 
his penetrating mind foresaw the splen- 
did prosperity awaiting the sister Latin- 
American Republics of Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine and 
Uruguay when they should be bound 
together by a network of international 
and transcontinental railways. 
Wheelwright had the rare gift of al- 
ways discovering the line of least resist- 
ance, and, as the attitude of Chile did 
not permit him to begin his Transandean 
Railway from the Chilian side, he re- 


solved to return to Argentina and Buenos 


William Wheelwright. 


Ayres, where, in 1823, he had been so 
strangely shipwrecked. His first step 
was to secure the construction of the 
Grand Central Argentine Railway, from 
the port of Rosario on the Parana river, 
one hundred and eighty-nine miles above 
Buenos Ayres, to Cordova, Central Ar- 
gentina, a distance of 246 miles. There 
is a romance in the construction of this 
first link of the present extensive network 
of railways in the Argentine Republic, 
which has now reached a grand total of 
18,894 kilometers or 12,000 miles, that 
might be well worth describing in detail 
if the limited space at our command per- 
mitted. Seventeen years of obstacles, 
ordeals and disappointments had to be 
endured before the road could be com- 
pleted and opened to the public. 

It will be remembered that, in 1853, 
Mr. Wheelwright despatched to the Ar- 
gentine Republic, at the request of Pres- 
ident Urquiza, Mr. Allen Campbell and 
a corps of expert engineers to survey the 
region between Rosario and Cordova, 
and to trace the line of the new railway. 
The unsettled conditions of Argentine 
politics proved a severe handicap to 
progress. Soon, a rival appeared in the 
celebrated Henry Meigs, who had built 
such wonderful railways in the loftiest 
Peruvian Andes, according to plans 
already elaborated by Wheelwright. 
Meigs proposed a Transandean route 
between Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, 
through the Planchon territory, a region 
infested by hostile Indian tribes. This 
was a far more difficult route and served 
only to discredit Wheelwright’s enter- 
prise. The latter, however, persevered 
in his own project, depending, as he had 
always done, throughout his long career, 
on obtaining private capital. The con- 
cession granted to Wheelwright and his 
partner Buschentall required the railway 
to be completed within five years, but, 
in the interval, a civil war broke out in 
the Argentine Republic, and the neces- 
sary capital was not forthcoming. Busch- 
entall surrendered his interests and 
Wheelwright remained in sole charge. 
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The latter arrived in London in 1861, 
and found himself, for the time being, 
completely at a standstill. At the sug- 
gestion of his old friend Sefior Alberdi, 
the Argentine minister, he decided to 
return to Buenos Ayres, and appeal to 
the new president of the Argentine Re- 
public, General Mitre, who had just 
come into power as the result of a suc- 
cessful revolution. He was favorably 
received; the Argentine congress passed 
the necessary legislation, and, on the 16th 
of March, 1863, President Mitre renewed 
the expired contract of 1855, with some 
additional concessions. Unfortunately 
for Wheelwright’s plans, the three allied 
and contiguous South American states, 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay declared, 
at this moment, war against their neigh- 
bor Paraguay—a war that was to last 
four years and prove the most desolating, 
destructive and bloody of all the wars 
that have afflicted South America since 
she gained her independence from Spain, 
in 1825. 


Never was the wastefulness 
of an appeal to arms more clearly demon- 


strated; and Wheelwright’s beneficent 
work of peaceful civilization was blocked 
for lack of laborers. 

At length, in 1867, the skies brightened. 
Peace had been reéstablished, and en- 
lightenment and industry might continue 
their onward march. Wheelwright had 
utilized the intervening years, and such 
was the confidence he inspired among 
British capitalists that, when he visited 
London in 1864, he secured the powerful 
codperation of Mr. Thomas Brassey, the 
great British railway magnate, and form- 
ed a company, with a capital of $8,000,- 


000, two-thirds of which was immedi-. 


ately subscribed. The work was now 
rapidly pushed forward, colonies of Eu- 
ropean agricultural immigrants settling 
along the route as the construction pro- 
gressed, and in 1870, under the Presi- 
dency of General Sarmiento, Mitre’s 
| successor, the two hundred and forty- 
six miles of the single-track railway, 
from the port of Rosario to Cordova, 
were completed. On the 16th of May, 
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the railway was solemnly inaugurated 
and opened to the public, with the most 
imposing military, religious and civil 
ceremonies. The Argentine Minister of 
the Interior, who represented President 
Sarmiento, delivered a long, grandilo- 
quent address, but did not pay a single 
word of tribute to Wheelwright, whose 
genius and dogged perseverence had 
brought the first railway of Argentina 
into existence. 

The double-dealing of President Sar- 
miento, in his relations with Wheelwright, 
is the one black stain in the administra- 
tion of that otherwise great Argentine 
statesman. Wheelwright’s aim in con- 
structing the Grand Central Railway 
was that it should serve as the first con- 
necting link for a Transandean railroad 
between Chile and Argentina, up through 
the pass of San Francisco, 16,023 feet 
above sea-level, which would necessitate 
only two tunnels, of comparatively easy 
construction. At the request of the Ar- 
gentine government, and relying upon its 
good faith, he successfully used his in- 
fluence in England to raise a loan of $30,- 
000,000, with the distinct understanding 
that it should be devoted exclusively for 
extending the railway already constructed, 
so as to realize as quickly as possible his 
Transandean railroad. President Sar- 
miento no sooner got control of these 
millions than he devoted them largely to 
the construction of great warships and 
the purchase of armament and military 
supplies, on the pretext that the vexa- 
tious boundary dispute with Chile re- 
quired that the Argentine Republic should 
be put in a thorough state of defense. 
The inevitable result was that Chile 
followed suit, and for many years the 
two most progressive of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics were enormous armed 
camps, ready to fly at each other’s throats, 
until General Roca, ex-President Mitre 
and other statesmen and philanthropists 
of Argentina and Chile induced both re- 
publics to disarm and submit their differ- 
ences to impartial, international arbitra- 
tion. Sarmiento’s unjustifiable action 
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worked indiscribable harm to the cause 
of peace, industry and enlightenment in 
South America, and, for thirty years, 
delayed any practical steps being taken 
towards the building of a Transandean 
railroad. 

Wheelwright was now more than three- 
score-ten, and was weighed down by in- 
firmities, sickness and many domestic 
afflictions, but the brave spirit of the 
grand old Puritan pioneer did not yet 
permit him to regard his self-imposed 
mission in South America as completed. 
He accordingly entered upon his last 
great public undertaking, which was 
nothing less than to convert Buenos 
Ayres into the splendid maritime me- 
tropolis which it has since become. 

Buenos Ayres is not naturally a good 
place for an international port. It lies 
on the right bank of the estuary of the 
La Plata river, 275 kilometers or 172 
miles from the mouth of that river, which 
empties into the South Atlantic. The 
estuary is 45 kilometers or 28 miles wide 
at Buenos Ayres. Up to about 1870, 
the water was so shallow that the largest 
steamships had to anchor miles and miles 
lower down the estuary, and transfer 
passengers and freight to light-draught 
vessels, which, in turn, transferred them 
to covered wagons, and, with infinite 
labor, delay and inconvenience, they were 
brought at last into the capital city of the 
Argentine Republic. There was really 
no necessity for this primitive way of 
carrying on business, as Nature had con- 
structed, thirty-one miles to the south of 
Buenos Ayres, the Bay of Ensenada (now 
rechristened the Bay of La Plata), one 
of the finest and most magnificent har- 
bors in the world and capable of accom- 
modating the tremendous navies of the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan. 
Wheelwright perceived, as had the great 
Argentine statesman Rivadavia, whom 
he met in 1822, and as the earliest Span- 
ish conquerors had also perceived, that 
here at the bay of La Plata was the true 
harbor of Buenos Ayres. All that was 
needed was a connecting railway of only 
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thirty-one miles, to convert Buenos Ayres 
into the great maritime metropolis and 
emporium of Latin America. He r- 
solved that this should be accomplished, 
as it formed a necessary part of his gigan- 
tic project of a Transandean railway 
which should unite Chile and Argentina 
and bring them in rapid and sympathetic 
touch with the entire civilized world. 
He had already, in 1863, secured the 
requisite concession, but the vicissitudes 
of Argentine politics, the war with Para- 
guay, and, worst of all, the lukewarm 
attitude of. President Sarmiento, ob- 
structed matters until 1870, when Wheel- 
wright secured the services of two com- 
petent contractors and the work was 
thenceforth pushed rapidly to completion. 
On the 3lst of December, 1872, fifty 
years after he had been shipwrecked in 
South America, near this very spot, the 
new railway of Ensenada, or La Plata, 
was Opened to the public with the most 
elaborate ceremonies, President Sarmi- 
ento himself being present, but studiously 
avoiding, in his address, one word of 
tribute to the unselfish North American 
pioneer. The truth is that Sarmiento 
had not wholly ourgtown inveterate 
Spanish traditions, and refused to listen 
to Wheelwright, who now proposed to 
construct adequate docks at La Plata 
to accommodate transatlantic steamers. 
The former, with inordinate conceit, de- 
clined the offer, though it would have 
cost only $200,000, and decided to accept 
the project of one Bateman who under- 
took to dig a large canal behind the river 
La Plata at Buenos Ayres, with the ex- 
pectation that such a chimerical scheme 
would attract international commerce to 
that city. Sarmiento’s blunder caused f 
twelve million dollars to be uselessly 
sunk and wasted, and, after all, years 
after Wheelwright’s death, wharves and 
public improvements were made in the 
Bay of La Plata, which is to-day the 
greatest maritime port of the Argentine 
Republic, and has made Buenos Ayres 
an imperial city and the beehive of one 
million cosmopolitan inhabitants. 
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During the fifty years of his industrial 
labors in South America, Wheelwright 
never forgot his own native country and 
Newburyport, the beloved city of his 
birth. He revisited it several times; in 
1829, when he married Miss Bartlet; a 
second time he was in Newburyport in 
1853; again, in 1855, accompanied by 
| his wife, he hastened home on account of 
the approaching death of his venerable 
widowed mother who had reached ninety 
years, and he had the infinite satisfaction 
of finding her still alive and able to wel- 
come him. A few years later, he lost 
three sisters, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached. His only son, a promising young 
man of twenty-two, died at Kew Green, 
London, in 1862. This bereavement 
was followed by another, on December 
l7th, of the same year, when he lost his 
little grandson, the idol of his heart, after 
leaving Lisbon, and saw him consigned 
toa watery grave. 

This high-souled North American ben- 
elactor of South America had a tender 
regard for all his family and was ever 
solicitous for their happiness and com- 
fort. One of the fine Wheelwright houses 
now, through the philanthropy of some 
of his nearest relatives, the Old Ladies’ 
Home of Newburyport, was purchased 
by him in 1841 for the use of his mother, 
and, after her decease, was occupied by 
his sisters Susan and Elizabeth. 

Wheelwright’s health utterly broke 
down by the middle of 1873, and, on his 
physician’s advice, he sailed from Buenos 
Ayres for London, where he received all 
the attention that the best medical skill 
could afford, and was surrounded by the 
affectionate care of his loving family. 
Nevertheless, he failed rapidly, and he 
expired on the 26th of September, of that 
year. His remains were transported to 
Newburyport, where funeral services 
were held October 17th, at the Old South 
Church, where his ancestors worshiped, 
where he was baptized, and where he 
always attended service when in New- 
buryport. Funeral discourses were de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Withington, of 
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Newbury, and Dr. Cone, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Flags were displayed at 
half-mast, and a long procession followed 
him to Oak-Hill Cemetery, where his 
dust reposes “till the day break and the 
shadows flee away.” A chaste and ar- 
tistic marble monument, in keeping with 
his Puritan spirit, and brought over from 
Italy, marks his last resting-place, in that 
extremely beautiful cemetery of New- 
buryport, on the summit of the “Old 
Indian Ridge,” whence can be seen a 
glorious view of orchards, hills, valleys, 
rocks and forests, and where the singing 
of birds seems a perpetual tribute to the 
memory of this wonderful industrial 
pioneer of the southern half of the New 
World. 

His death was sincerely mourned 
throughout Latin America. Grateful 


Chile did not forget her noble Puritan 
benefactor, and in 1876, three years after 
his death, a splendid statue of him was 
erected and unveiled in front of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Valparaiso, the 


money for that purpose having been 
raised by popular subscription. 

Studied from whatever point-of-view, 
Wheelwright’s character and career are 
a source of purest inspiration to the young. 
He was a Puritan Chevalier Bayard, sans 
peur, sans reproche, fearless, without 
stain, intensely loyal to his family, friends 
and native city of Newburyport, for 
whose benefit he bequeathed a consider- 
able sum for the establishment of a sci- 
entific school for worthy Protestant young 
men of the city, wisely leaving the ques- 
tion of its establishment to the board of 
trustees he selected and their successors. 
At present the fund amounts to $400,000, 
out of which not a few of the sons of 
Newburyport have had their tuition paid 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Boston, until they gradu- 
ated. 

As a patriot, he was true to the best of 
American traditions, and maintained 
the dignity and rights of the United States 
firmly, quietly, and with no bombast nor 
resorting to the “big stick.” He was, 
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moreover, a philanthropist, who lifted an 
entire continent oul of barbarism and 
militarism of the worst sort into the light 
of modern industry, commerce, civiliza- 
tion and education. Like his illustrious 
fellow-townsman and contemporary, the 
elder Garrison, his sympathies were 
world-wide, a striking instance of which 
was seen in his efforts, two years before 
his death, to induce the Liverpool Board 
of Trade to adopt measures which should 
establish transatlantic routes and lessen 
the dangers of collisions at sea. 

When the true history of Latin Amer- 
ica shall have been written, William 
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Wheelwright will rank as among the 
greatest of all her benefactors, because 
no sooner had the liberators Bolivar, San 
Martin and Sucre destroyed by force of 
arms the political sway of Spain than he 
took up the almost hopeless task of re- 
construction, counteracted the pernicious 
influence of intolerable native tyrants 
and adventurers, and proved to the back- 
ward peoples of the now politically inde- 
pendent Latin-American Republics the 
inestimable value of religion, morality, 
culture, constitutional liberty, honorable 
peace, and right training.* 
Malden, Mass. Freperic M. Noa. 


MILLIONAIRES. 


By Henry FRANK 


H’® on the dramatic tragedy en- 

acted on a metropolitan roof- 
garden, in which one rich man was whif- 
fed into eternity and another forever dis- 
graced his family and himself, occurred 
the taking off of one of the nation’s oldest 
and wealthiest citizens. 

The death of Russell Sage in his nine- 
tieth year, with pouch full-packed with 
a round hundred million of American 
dollars, is an event that justly calls for 
a season of moralizing. 

Even now, while what tears may have 
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been shed for him are still wet up on his 
grave, the mercenary ghouls, whom his 
fabulous success has aroused to a mania 
for benefactions, are about to war over 
his clean-cut will, that they may snatch 
more from his heritage than was his in- 
tention. . 
Poor old Sage! He has carefully pro- 
tected his physical remains from the in- 
trusion of body-snatchers, by ensconcing 
it within a million dollar, steel-clad, 
triple-walled mausoleum; but the mer- 
cenary remains of his infinite collaterals, 
consulted: Observations on the Isthmus of Panama: 
by William Wheelwright, London, 1844; a pam- 
phiet, ae. i Remarks on the 
rovinces of the La Plata, by William a 
Parana and Cordova Rathoay, Report of I 
for an Interoceanic 


iety, by William 
London, 1861; 


rantien 
$3. 1860. 
History of the Panama Railroad, by F. N. Otis, 


Isthmus 0; 


M.D., New York, 1867; Peru, Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., London, 1880; William Wheel- 
wright: His Life and Work: An address by Rev. 
John Webster , delivered at the Corliss Me- 
morial Hall, New rt, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 8, 1898. Issued by the Trustees of the Wheel- 
wright Scientific School Fund, 1899; Auld New- 
bury, by the Hon. John James Currier, Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. 
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alas! may yet be exposed to the surrep- 
titious invasions of the resourceful lawyer 
and the relentless claimant. 

And what a reflection on the ethical 
tendency of the American people! What 
a sly and surly hint at the moral decrep- 
itude of dear old Uncle Sam, whose per- 
sonal independence was the boast of all 
his children, and who “would as soon 
brook the devil himself,” as to accept a 
free gift from any lord of wealth the uni- 
verse might produce. 

But thanks, now, to our Carnegies, 
Rockefellers, Fricks, Clarkes, Sages, etc., 
we are speedily becoming a nation of busy 
beggars, and true to our alms-beseeching 
predilections we are learning soundly to 
berate what derelict Croesus may per- 
chance forget to remember us in his 
niggardly will. 

O Antony! What an audience you 
would have had had you been permitted 
to appeal to these eighty million free 
American citizens with the promise of 
revealing not the paltry contents of the 
will of a pretentious Cesar, but the mul- 
tiple promises of the first budding bil- 
lionaires the ages of competition have 
yet grown! 

What startling surprises yet remain 
for us anxiously waiting votaries of Dame 
Fortune, when the Pandora Box of such 
wills as those of the Russell Sages, the 
Marshall Fields, the Rockefellers, Van- 
derbilts, and Carnegies will have been 
finally probated! 

Surely even hope will have fled with 
all the other promised blessings, for most 
of us, ere Pandora will have slapped shut 
the door, and we shall sorrowfully be 
forced to return to our crust and our 
bench of toil! 

What splendid beggars our splendid 
millionaires are making of us! Think 
of Carnegie tossing his wanton savings 
to the scrambling multitude, who now 
and then turn upon and rend him be- 
cause they think he has not given them 
enough. 

Behold even cities falling at his golden 
feet, beseeching him to come to the relief 
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of their distressful needs, and enable them 
to erect a school-house, or a library, a 
theater, a church, or a hospital, and then 
returning a volley of billingsgate because 
he seems indisposed to accommodate 
them. 

Once the benighted and decrepit re- 
publics of Italy sent their agents to scour 
all Europe for one who would accept the 
honor of their thrones to rule over them. 
But we all-gloriously free citizens of the 
world’s first and only Republic are al- 
ready learning to humble ourselves at 
the feet of the multi-rich that we may 
become their willing slaves for the honor 
of their benefactions. 

O Washington! Bestir not thy bones 
within thy restless grave! Didst thou 
return, the enervated beneficiaries of 
our oily Croesuses would but break thy 
sword across their knees if they thought 
it would tickle a few more skekels from 
the coffers of their gold-bedecked divin- 
ities. 

All seriously, I wish to register my 
opinion that the chiefest wrong the amass- 
ment of wealth in the coffers of the priv- 
ileged few entails upon the multitude is 
that it generates a disposition to receive 
the crumbs from our Barmecide pluto- 
crats as they crowd round their tables 
and beg for recognition. 

Here lurks, by no means, a slight or 
venial danger. Once weaken the hardy 
muscles of our generation and their pos- 
terity become frail and flaccid not only 
in brawn but also in brain. Once let it 
become an instinctive feeling that if cir- 
cumstance remove from them the oppor- 
tunity to make their own livelihood these 
dear friends of the people stand ever 
ready to make them the recipients of their 
designing favors, and it will not be long 
before the sturdy manliness of our nation 
will have been atrophied. 

We have even now before us a sadden- 
ing proof of this too easily encroaching 
disposition of evil. Witness the situation 
in San Francisco. Where ever was there 
to have been found a prouder, a freer, a 
more self-reliant and independent people 
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than those that dwelt along the golden 
strands of the Pacific? Before the fire 
and earthquake, should any boastful 
money-bag have presumed on the com- 
mon frailty of human nature and proffer- 
ed those proud San Franciscans the over- 
tures of charity, it would have been better 
for him had the earthquake first swallow- 
ed him alive. 

But now behold the change. The 
newspapers inform us that so greedy have 
these same San Franciscans become for 
the reception of the benefactions befall- 
ing them, thanks to the whole world’s 
generosity, that they literally crowd the 
relief centers, exercising ingenuity and 
cunning to receive more than their in- 
dividual shares and even selfishly cheat- 
ing others if they can 

I sincerely hope this report may be un- 
true; and being acquainted with the 
instinctive nobility of the San Franciscan 
character I am inclined to think the news- 
paper report is an unmitigated falsehood. 

Nevertheless, it would not surprise us 
to learn that there is a grain of truth in 
it; for human nature is everywhere the 
same, and once the correct environment 
is developed for the generation of beg- 
gary and indolence, and such a disposi- 
tion might be produced even in the virile 
veins of the citizens by the Golden Gate. 

Thus if by virtue of faulty legislation, 
vicious politics, and perverse social con- 
ditions, our civilization shall develop an 
increasing number of multi-millionaires, 
it may be clearly foreseen that the ma- 
jority of the population will become but 
pensioners on the bounty of their privi- 
leged benefactors. 

I need not remind the keenly intelli- 
gent readers of Tue ARENA how all un- 
observed and surreptitiously evil customs 
slowly wind themselves into the charac- 
teristics of the body politic, till at length 
they become its fixed and controlling 
forces, from whose grip escape is im- 
possible save through revolution. 

All the social and economic evils that 
finally overpowered and ruined Rome 
were generating in embryo hundreds of 
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years before their finally destructive 
culmination. The Gracchi brothers 
clearly discerned this tendency a hundred 
years before the noble Brutus felt that 
he must thrust his loving sword through 
the breast of Cesar, who had in the eyes 
of the conspirators become the ~‘~antic 
personal symbol of every danger that 
menaced the Republic. 

Yet so slowly did these evils reach their 
climax that the people were scarcely 
aware of their existence lill they were 
already victims of their nefarious mas- 
tery. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
nature and disposition of our day and 
generation are not other than at any 
period of human development. We are 
all but products of the environment that 
generates us. 

The only difference between us and 
preceding periods of human history is 
that we develop more rapidly. It re- 
quired one hundred days in Cesar’s 
time to travel round the world. Now it 
can be done in less than sixty. Yet Ce- 
sar’s world was but a bagatelle compared 
with ours. His empire stretched from 
the Bay of Biscay to the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranian, from northern 
Africa and Egypt to the lower Alps 
and the Adriatic. What it then re- 
quired a hundred days to accomplish 
could now be done in almost as many 
hours. 

Even our immediate forefathers of two 
hundred years ago were as slow com- 
pared with our agility as a barnyard fowl 
to a mountain eagle. It took a six-horse 
coach six days to go from Edinburg to 
Glasgow and return in those snail-like 
centuries. 

“Economy of time was a virtue but 
little practiced by our ancestors. The 
innovator who proposed to effect a sav- 
ing of it was regarded either as a fool or a 
revolutionary. To a race which lived 
in the constant prospect of eternity, this 
life at best was but a ‘fleeting show,’ and 
any attempt to multiply its moments 
was frowned upon as vanity.” 

Thus, to-day we live as much in @ 
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ingle hour as they lived then in a day; 
wr weeks are months; our months, 
years. 

‘ Consequently, as we have advanced 
so much more rapidly than our ancestors 
in all other respects, we need not be sur- 
prised to learn that in the acquisition of 
vealth we have so far outstripped their 
individual efforts that comparison were 
an absurdity. 

Of course, all antiquity had no possible 
chance of disporting an excessive display 
of personal wealth. That of kings and 
potentates is not to be considered, for 
this was the direct result of exploitation 
and robbery, and not that of personal 
efort or skill. Hence, only now and 
then we read of a really rich man in an- 
Z cient times. 

There are three inventions that , have 
come in the course of time on which al- 
most wholly have depended the posses- 
ion of personal wealth. These are the 
right of personal property, the negotia- 
bility of commercial paper, and the prac- 
ticability of infinite machinery. 

When we recall that all wealth origin- 
aly consisted of so much land and so 
many cattle, which called for large es- 
tates with burdensome seignorages, it 
becomes evident that in such times none 
but the rulers themselves could possess 
riches. Property could not be concealed 
from the grasping approach of the regal 
exploiter. As soon as a country was well 
developed in mines, agriculture or live 
stock, it lay open to the predatory dis- 
position of the sovereign, and he forth- 
with confiscated it. 

When money first begun to be recog- 
tized as a medium of exchange it was 
%0 crude, gross and massive, that it could 
not be easily hoarded. When nego- 
tations were consummated it required 
the moving of these massive piles of cop- 
per or iron or silver or gold (the latter 
comparatively very recent). What was 
80 easily seen was as easily taken; hence 
the poverty of the subject, and the wealth 
of the sovereign. 

But with the advent of negotiable 
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paper all this was changed. Paper can 
be concealed and it requires but a small 
space for its accumulation. Here, then, 
entered the first wedge of approaching 
individual or competitive wealth. 

Anon came the ingenuity of productive 
machinery which has so totally revolu- 
tionized the industrial world. With its 
advent individual wealth began to ascend 
to its dizzying heights. Adam Smith 
scarcely dreamed of the ultimate effect 
which the marvelous development of in- 
ventive machinery would produce in the 
creation and distribution of wealth. Nor 
did he foresee that while machinery 
would greatly increase the industrial 
wealth of a people, it would also be the 
prime cause of existing poverty, because 
of the facility with which human labor 
could be displaced by it, and the singular 
opportunity it afforded the controlling 
capitalist to market and pocket the major 
share of the gains. 

As formerly the sovereign by right of 
his divine authority could put his undis- 
puted claim upon any property that his 
subjects might cultivate and improve, 
so, to-day, the capitalist by right of the 
power which riches alone can exercise, 
seizes the major portion of the industrial 
fruits of labor, because he can seize and 
own, or, by legislative grant, possess the 
machinery, without which labor in this 
age could produce nothing. 

Therefore, in our generation individ- 
ual wealth has grown out of all propor- 
tion to its former dimensions in the per- 
spective of history. 

Because human labor can be displaced 
in so wholesale a manner, and it is so 
much cheaper and easier to gain control 
of a single machine than of a hundred 
or a thousand men, the individual capi- 
talist is to-day the world’s unparalleled 
prince of millionaires. 

Never before in all history has so much 
wealth been produced, and perhaps never 
before was such an ill-proportion of this 
same wealth owned by the toilers who 
are its immediate creators. This is the 
real meaning of the oft-repeated state- 
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ment that “the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer.” The poor per- 
haps to-day in the bulk have more wealth 
than ever before in history; but their 
proportion of the actual wealth they 
themselves produce is constantly grow- 
ing less and less. 

Statistics are dull but sometimes in- 
teresting enough to be sensational. Let 
us read: 


“In woolen goods modern machinery 
has reduced muscular labor 33 per cent. 
in the carding department; 50 per cent. 
in the spinning department, and 25 per 
cent. in the weaving. In some kinds of 
spinning 100 to 1 is the proportion that 
represents the displacement. In the 
whole United States in 1886 the machin- 
ery was equal to 3,500,000 horse-power. 
If men only had been employed it would 
have required 21,000,000 to turn out the 
actual total product; the real number 
employed was only 4,000,000. To do 
the work accomplished in the United 
States in 1886 by power machinery and 
on the railroads would have required 
men representing a population of 175,- 
000,000. The actual population in the 
United States in 1886 was something 
under 60,000,000 or a little more than 
one third.” 


Thus comments the report of the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Labor in 
“Washington for 1886. Here, then, we 
lay bare the most effective social mech- 
anism for the acquisition of individual 
wealth. ‘That 10 per cent. of the popula- 
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offthe entire wealth of the nation, is 
nothing surprising when we find how 
easy it is for the owners of this miracu- 
lous machinery to divert its products 
from the comparatively few laborers 
necessary to manipulate its mysterious 
organism. 

To accomplish the enslavement of 
20,000,000, full-grown brawny citizens 
of a mighty commonwealth may be a 
forbidding venture. But if the entire 
working capacity of these 20,000,000 
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can be exploited through the accommo- 
dating mechanical devices which can be 
operated by one-fifth of the army of 
employés, or only 4,000,000, the task may 
not appear so formidable or impossible. 

This is what the invention of machin. 
ery has done for the modern barons of 
commercial feudalism. It has taught 
them the secret way of stealing the value 
of human labor by displacing a vast army 
of producers, the responsibility for whom 
rests not on their shoulders, forsooth, 
and the effect of whose labor upon ma- 
chinery is increased from ten to one thou- 
sand per centum. 

What wonder the Socialist agitator 
cries for the popular possession of the 
means of production! What wonder 
the capitalist holds on with the grip of a 
drowning man; realizing that if this last 
feature of a departing feudalism, how- 
ever disguised, be seized from him, the 
Capitalist will himself again be converted 
into a manual or mental laborer, and the 
common laborer will once again become 
a potential Capitalist! 

Russell Sage, we are told, was ninety 
years of age when he passed from the 
feverish theater of modern financial life. 
He lived, therefore, through the entire 
period of his country’s progress from 
primitive squalor and poverty to the most 
dazzling wealth that ever emblazoned 
the commercial crown of a community. 

When he was born the entire nation 
was reputed to possess less than three 
billions of dollars in actual wealth. 

To-day one man alone is reputed to be 
able to draw his check for more than one- 
third of the whole nation’s wealth when 
Russell Sage’s baby eyes first opened on 
the morning light. 

When Sage was born the per capita 
wealth of the country is said to have been 
less than $300. In 1890 the per capita 
wealth was reputed to have been about 
$1,300. To-day, probably slightly more. 

When Sage died he had gathered into 
his individual coffers a total amount of 
riches equal to the combined average 
possession of $33,333 of the citizens 
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of his country at the time of his birth. 

Had he annually earned but the sum 
which was equivalent to the average per 
capita wealth of his fellow-citizens at the 
time of his birth, it would have taken 
him over three hundred thousand years 
to have hoarded the amount which he is 
reputed to have gotten into his personal 
coffers within the comparatively brief 
space of four-score and ten years; pro- 
vided, that he had not spent a cent of it, 
and had relinquished the accruing in- 
terest. 

On the basis of this calculation he 
succeeded in hoarding in a single year 
what it should have taken him five thou- 
sand years to have acquired had his an- 
nual earning been but the per capita 
wealth at his birth-time. 

And let it not be forgotten that the per 
capita wealth of our people at Sage’s 
birth was but little less than the amount 
that the average laborer earned in a sin- 
gle year in the highest wages, in 1890. 

In that year the average annual earn- 
ing of the laborer was $550. Making 
our calculation with that figure as the 
basis, we find that it would have taken 
one hundred and eighty-one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen years, for a 
single person to have accumulated the 
treasure trove that Russell Sage left as 
his heritage when the steel locks snapped 
shut on his amazing mausoleum. 

Here, then, is food indeed on which 
the thoughtful mind may ruminate long 
and profitably. Are we to call down the 
lightning of condemnation on the mem- 
ory of such a man? Should his memory 
be blotted from the consciousness of the 
age because of his personal shortcom- 
ings? Is his whole life worth nothing 
more than the dried and hardened hide 
that stretched across his shrunken skele- 
ton when it was finally laid to rest in its 
costly abode ? 

Let us not forget, first of all, that Rus- 
sell Sage was the direct product and there- 
fore an essential factor of our existing 
civilization. 

If we blame him for pursuing sordid 
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and mercenary ideals, then we must not 
fail to blame ourselves for having by 
common consent set up the ideals which 
he adored. If he was blind with greed 
and crazy with avarice, he was made so 
by the conditions which we, of our own 
free and intelligent volitions, permit to 
exist. 

That the age must needs generate such 
curious commercial ghouls as we wit- 
nessed in this worn-out relic, goes with- 
out saying. When everybody is seized 
with the mania for money-getting the 
hoarders will naturally fall into two 
classes: those who exploit the producers, 
and those who exploit the exploiters. 

Such men as Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Vanderbilt, etc., make it the supreme 
business of their very busy lives to ex- 
tract from the blood and brawn of the 
sweaty toiler all that they can possibly 
squeeze, by every artifice and device 
known to modern industrial science. 

They are the direct exploiters. They 
are the modern walled and castled barons, 
who publicly announce that any who pass 
their way must expect to be marauded 
and relieved of what their purses contain. 

If this statement seems too severe re- 
call the infinitely mischievous legislation 
relating to the tariff, which made Car- 
negie and his class so wealthy, and the 
hold-up, cut-throat, secret-rebate scheme _ 
inaugurated by the Standard Oil Com 
pany and the interested railroads. 

But Sage and his class are even shrewd- 
er than the former. They are the in- 
direct exploiters, or the exploiters of the 
exploiters. They wait till the direct ex- 
ploiter has ensconced the burden of his 
predatory excursions in some place of 
safe-keeping, and after dark, so to speak, 
seek out its whereabouts, that they in 
turn may convert it to their personal use 
and gratification. 

The Carnegies, Rockefellers, etc., are 
the commercial soldiers who go forth to 
slay and conquer, so carefully armed that 
the issue cannot be questioned and injury 
to themselves is absolutely impossible. 
They pile up their trophies heaven-high 
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in the glare of the sun as each victory is 
achieved. 

The Sages, and their ilk, on the con- 
trary, are the army sutlers, who follow 
it through all its bewildering ramifica- 
tions, yet risk neither life nor fortune, 
but prey upon its necessities. 

As the tramp and the millionaire are 
ground out of the same hopper,, though 
at opposite ends as it were, so the preda- 
tory exploiter of the toiler produces an- 
other exploiter who lives upon himself. 
Sage, after he entered Wall street, made 
it the one only business of his labors to 
pile money mountain high, and preserve 
it in an idle state, as verily as ever miser 
gloated over his hoarded stores. He 
produced nothing for society or posterity ; 
he only gratified his own mean and selfish 
ambition; and slaked his thirst for gold 
by ever pouring over his parched palate 
an endless stream of the golden fluid. 

Sage seldom made mistakes; for his 
ventures were such that mistakes were 
next to impossible. He always played 
with loaded dice. 

But the appalling fact must not be 
overlooked that as the Rockefeller type 
of the producing exploiter increases the 
Sage type of non-producing and blood- 
sucking exploiter will also increase. Yea, 
the time must come, if this heartlessly 
predatory exploitation continue, when 
piles of wealth will be hoarded so high, 
that the ultimately overshadowing type 
of the millionaire of which our proud 
nation shall boast will be the vampire- 
type, the harpy-type, the type that Sage 
and the Wall-street cormorants preém- 
inently symbolize. 

Yet there are some who would gloss 
over the crudity, the crassness of such a 
commercial conscience (or lack of con- 
science) as Sage disported, by diverting 
attention to his personal character, his 
honorable integrity, his noble home-life, 
and the like. They seem to forget that 
Sage acquired these habits in the very 
same manner that he came to his com- 
mercial characteristics. It was but the 
consequence of environment. Had he 
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been differently encamped in infancy 
and early manhood, he would have man- 
ifested opposite personal qualities. But 
that has little to do with the problem 
involved, in the development of such a 
startling and gigantic miser in a na- 
tion which of all others should be void 
of such a blemish. 

It was the age that made him. True. 
An age whose mind is bent on money- 
making only must needs create a mind 
and heart benighted and seared by the 
very blight that constitutes its most con- 
suming passion. 

Sage’s only thought was money; his 
only passion was gold; his only dream 
was a spectral mountain charged from 
base to summit with that element that 
for him and his age became the supreme 
symbol of wealth and power. His com- 
mercial and economic example was not 
for good, however exemplary his home- 
lifeand personal character may have been. 

He has been the chief factor in creat- 
ing in the imagination of the American 
child a Might God, whose power is pro- 
portioned only to what riches can attain. 
He has exalted the profession of the 
thimble-rigger, who gambles not with 
chance, but with the coin that never falls 
save on the side that he desires. Unless 
we would apotheosize the profession of 
the Miser, we should be wary of our apol- 
ogies for the ethical shortcomings of 
Russell Sage. 

To be a good husband and father is 
not necessarily to be a good citizen. I 
have not yet heard that Al. Adams, the 
distinguished policy-man, whom _ the 
courts conveniently retired to a peniten- 
tiary abode, was not much beloved and 
admired by his devoted wife. Doubtless 
he was all that a wife could demand as a 
kind and appreciative spouse. Yet there 
are some who resort to such reasoning 
to exonerate the pitiable qualities of the 
departed Sage. 

The point, however, that I desire to 
emphasize is the combined culpability 
of the entire citizenship of our nation in 
being the direct cause of the creation of 
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its Sages, its Rockefellers, its cormorant 
capitalists and murderous monopolists, 
on whom individually only a portion of 
the general blame must fall. They are 
our handiwork: the product of our na- 
tional genius. They are the objects of 
our laudation or disapproval, according 
to the character of our ideals. If they 
are to be blamed, we are at fault. If 
they are worthy of praise, the honor is 
ours. Let the nation’s conscience decide. 

The scientific historian of the future 
will not darken his pages with condemna- 
tion of these culpable individuals, but 
will discern in ourselves the factors that 
were directly responsible for their ex- 
istence. 


Russell Sage stands as the Vampire- 
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Symbol of our civilization. May his 
tribe be few. His devoted widow may 
well wish to scatter ten millions of his 
hoarded possessions in charity to blot 
out the memory of his sordid career. 

But Sages will continue to be so long 
as acquisition becomes the supreme 
passion of the race. While gold runs in 
the blood of the ambitious, the vampire- 
miser will suck the veins that contain it. 

Russel] Sage is dead; but the Money 
God, whom he adored, still stands un- 
der the towering spire of old Trinity, to 
mock its noble epitaphs and lure its luke- 
warm worshipers to Wall street’s vain 
illusionment. 


Henry FRANK. 
New York City. 


WHY I AM A SOCIALIST. 


By Euuis O. Jones 
Director in the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 


AM A Socialist, not because I hate 

capitalists, but because I hate Capi- 
talism. ‘The capitalist system, once an 
economic necessity, has become an eco- 
nomic impossibility. The literature of 
exposure has proved to us that it is a soul- 
smothering, body-breaking relic of the 
past. 

I am a Socialist because competition 
in the means of mere existence is war 
and begets hate; while socialism, coép- 
eration, is peace and begets love. 

I am a Socialist, not because I want to 
profit by or exploit the labor of others, 
but because I object that others should 
profit by or exploit my labor without my 
consent. 

I am a Socialist because I believe that 
the present system of production for 
profit, and not for consumption, involves 
untold waste of wealth and labor. I 
object to all kinds of waste. 

I am a Socialist because wealth is pro- 
duced alone by labor and labor alone is 


entitled to the product. Under the pres- 
ent system, there is a small class which 
produces little and consumes much, 
wasting the product of others with crim- 
inal license and lavishness. On the other 
hand there is a large class who produce 
nearly everything and yet are barely able 
to retain enough of their product to keep 
body and soul together. 

I am a Socialist, not because I do not 
believe in work, but because I do not be- 
lieve in slavery. The present system is 
one of industrial slavery, the product of 
an out-worn profit-system, and is more 
barbarous and more merciless than any 
the world has ever before known. 

I am a Socialist because, like most of 
my countrymen of all classes, I see about 
me everywhere and corruption, 
municipal, state and federal. I see cor- 
poration thievery, large and small. I 
see food adulteration. I see little chil- 
dren sent to the factories and the mines 
almost as soon as they are out of swad- 
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dling clothes. But, unlike most of my 
countrymen, I see in these merely the 
unmistakable symptoms of a constitu- 
tional, bred-in-the-bone disease of the 
social organism. 

I am a Socialist because I believe in 
the collective ownership of the social 
means of production and distribution 
and because I am a single-taxer and be- 
lieve in the collective ownership of land. 

I am a Socialist because I believe that 
the only way to regulate the trusts is to 
own them. Efficient regulation is vir- 
tual ownership. 

I am a Socialist because I am a demo- 
crat and believe in a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. 
Such a government is not possible unless 
the people own the government. At 


present the government is conducted by 
parties whose organizations are financed 
by the beneficiaries of valuable govern- 
mental rights and monopolies—social 
wealth—which are made valuable by the 
people and should be owned by the people. 


I am a Socialist because I believe that 
the appalling increase in divorce is but 
proof that the capitalist system is de- 
structive of the home and family. The 
same is true of the increase of prostitu- 
tion and the decrease in the size of the 
family. 

I am a Socialist because I believe that 
the trust is the natural product of a highly 
organized society. It is a product of the 
society and should be owned by and con- 
ducted in the interest of the society, and 
not in the interest of one man or set of 
men. 

I am a Socialist because I am an in- 
dividualist and because I believe that the 
ever-increasing population of our penal 
institutions is thoroughly systematic and 
but the natural result of an unsentimental, 
unmoral competition for mere existence 
which forces men to lie, steal and cheat, 
in short, to violate every injunction of 
the decalogue, placing the dollar above 
the man and substituting the rule of gold 
for the golden rule. 

I am a Socialist because I believe that 
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socialism is the only practical and scien- 
tific philanthropy. Our eleemosynary 
institutions and societies would be un- 
necessary if man were universally al- 
lowed the right to work and to receive 
his full product. 

I am a Socialist, and not a Prohibition- 
ist, because I believe the appalling con- 
sumption of liquor and tobacco and other 
artificial and pernicious stimulants and 
narcotics is the direct result and not the 
cause of the strenuous struggle for ex- 
istence which forces man to welcome 
with outstretched arms and tempting, 
if only temporary, relief from its nerve- 
racking toil and worry. This is the con- 
clusion reached by the eminent Frances 
Willard after a life-long labor in the cause 
of temperance. 

I am a Socialist because I believe in 
the simple life and because the simple 
life is impossible in this dollar-chasing 
age of bustle, strife, turmoil and com- 
plexity. I know many men who have 
read Wagner’s Simple Lije and who agree 
with every word he says but who find it 
impossible to follow him solely on ac- 
count of the exigencies of business. When 
the great mass of the people must per- 
force give all their time and attention to 
the wherewithal of mere existence, such 
books are a dismal burlesque. 

I am a Socialist and belong to the 
Socialist party because it is the only all- 
embracing party that deals intelligently 
with economic cause and effect. It 
stands for definite principles and it al- 
ways stands for the same principles, the 
collective ownership of the social tools 
of production and distribution, which it 
seeks to secure through the initiative and 
referendum or not at all. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties are merely 
organizations for profit managed by poli- 
ticians whose motives are pride, pelf, 
pruriency and power and who are sus- 
tained, first, by the money of those who 
expect to profit materially from such 
sustenance and, second, by the votes of 
those who are ignorant of their economie 
welfare. 
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I am a Socialist and belong to the So- 
cialist party because I am a republican 
and believe in placing measures above 
men. A public officer should be the 
representative of the people, a public 
servant and not a public ruler. If€ is 
more important to vote for something 
than to vote for somebody and only by 
voting the Socialist ticket is this possible. 

I am a Socialist and belong to the So- 
cialist party not because I am a partisan 
but because I am a patriot. Partisan- 
ship is the foe of logic and reason and 
the friend of mere might, irrational prec- 
edent, economic sophistry, superstitious 
tradition, inane generalities, and political 
hero-worship. 

I am a Socialist and belong to the 
Socialist party because I believe the des- 
tiny of man is to move onward and up- 
ward and not to “stand pat” or to de- 
generate, and because I would rather be 
a rear-rank soldier in the march of prog- 
ress than a bursting parasite on the most 
elaborate autocratic or plutocratic sys- 
tem imaginable. Radicalism is superior 
to superficialism and advancement to 
conservatism or retrogression. 

I am a Socialist and belong to the So- 
cialist party because it is the party of the 


people. All power, in all ages, must 
spring from the people and, no matter 
how far it apparently becomes separated 
from them it must eventually return and 
be assumed by them. In the past few 
decades, the modern industrial and com- 
mercial barons—social parasites—have 
developed so rapidly that the people, 
always slow in their social movements, 
have not realized their own insidious 
enslavement. But the gigantic pendu- 
lum that marks the cycles of human ac- 
tivity is once more nearing the end of its 
arc. From nearly every land on the 
globe, comes the news of a popular res- 
tiveness under the soulless tyranny of 
King Profit. Although its phase may 
be different in different countries, the 
cause is everywhere the same and the 
manifestation of the effect, a world-wide 
popular uprising is at hand. This world- 
wide popular uprising, whether it be 
called reform or revolution and whether 
it be by ballot or by bullet will find ex- 
pression through the mediumship of the 
only world-wide political party the world 
has ever known—the International So- 
cialist Party. 
Exus O. Jones. 
South Orange, N. J. 


THE RECENT RECKLESS AND IRRESPONSIBLE AT- 
TACKS ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND ITS 
FOUNDER, WITH A SURVEY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE MOVEMENT. 


By B. O. 


I. A FREE AND JUSTICE-GOVERNED PRESS 
THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY. 


URING the week beginning Octo- 

ber 28th of last year, the New 

York World published a series of sensa- 
tional articles, accompanied in some cases 
by affidavits, which were well calculated 


FLower. 


to convey to casual readers the impression 
that the statements published were truth- 
ful and not reckless assertions or half- 
truths upon which wholly false and un- 
just inferences were based. These state- 
ments and inferences, later proved to be 
false and unwarranted by the facts, were 
seized upon by other sensational journals 
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and scattered broadcast, carrying with 
them shameful untruths calculated to 
wrong innocent and highly respected 
citizens. As this example of newspaper 
irresponsibility is a striking illustration of 
one of the two most evil and sinister 
phases of modern journalism, it calls for 
special notice, not merely because of the 
wrongs done to the innocent and the de- 
liberate attempt to cast odium on the re- 
ligious faith of hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent and conscientious citizens, 
but because the high and sacred function 
of the public press is such that the cause 
of civilization, freedom and democracy 
cannot afford to have it degraded by 
reckless exhibitions of contempt for the 
rights and feelings of law-abiding citizens. 

Excepting the public-schools of Amer- 
ica, the daily press is, I think, the greatest 
popular educator and the most powerful 
bulwark of free institutions. Indeed, I 


hold that the hope of democracy for peace- 
ful, evolutionary social advancement lies 
in a free and untrammeled press, and for 


this reason I have ever fought all reac- 
tionary attempts to curtail the freedom 
of the press, which might be so used as 
to thwart the onward march of science, 
social progress and human enfranchise- 
ment. 

But while all this is true, I would not 
minify the sacred obligation that is im- 
posed on our press, to be resolute for the 
maintenance of justice, fairness, honesty 
and truth, or the exercise of the same 
reverence for the rights of others that its 
editors would ask for themselves; and 
especially do I protest against attempts 
to scatter the poisoned seeds of slander 
and untruth that foster bigotry, intoler- 
ance, prejudice and hate, or which work 
injustice to the innocent. The man who 
in the Far West is said to have flung a 
handful of thistle seeds to the wind little 
dreamed that in time they would be the 
means of filling the land with a plant that 
has become a pest from ocean to ocean. 
So with the poisoned seeds of falsehood 
and slander, especially where facts are 
so distorted that they appear to warrant 
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wholly false inferences in such a manner 
as to injure others or a cause. The real 
facts may later come to light, but never 
can the wrong wrought be wholly undone. 
Thus it is the high and sacred duty of all 
friends of justice and truth, and especially 
of friends of a free press, to insist that 
our journalism shall at all times reflect 
that fine conscientious sentiment that 
scorns to seek gain by traffic in falsehood 
and slander. 

If democracy is to unfold and blossom 
in its full splendor, we must have a free 
and untrammeled press, but that press 
must recognize its august mission and 
the inescapable obligation and duty it 
owes the public, and it must be great by 
virtue of being just, conscience-guided 
and truth-reflecting. 

For this reason I protest against the 
reckless and unscrupulous journalism of 
which the case I am about to notice, 
though peculiarly flagrant, is neverthe- 
less a typical example. 


ll. THE “WORLD'S” ALLEGED EXPOSE 
AND THE FACTS IN THE CASB. 


The alleged exposé which was made in 
the New York World rested for its news 
value on certain statements that claimed 
to be facts. These grave accusations, 
made in the most circumstantial manner, 
embraced charges of deliberate lying and 
of practicing fraud, on the part of Mr. 
Eddy. They declared as facts that she 
had not for months even left her room; 
that she was senile and so decrepit that 
when seen she could not have walked 
down stairs; that she was the victim of 
cancer and was being treated by a cancer- 
specialist; and finally, that she was in 
the hands of a band of unscrupulous per- 
sons who had gained control of a treasure 
estimated at fifteen million dollars. 

Now for the facts. 

On the publication of the World’s al- 
leged exposé a number of affidavits were 
promptly made and sworn to, refuting 
the various falsehoods that the World 
had given currency to. These swom 
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THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


One of the most m 


nificent church edifices in the New World, 


It has a seating capacity of 5,012 and cost two 


million dollars, every cent of which was paid before the temple was dedicated, 


statements by persons who knew the facts 
and persons whose reliability is not ques- 
tioned by any who are acquainted with 
them, declared that Mrs. Eddy had daily 
taken her drives; that Mrs. Leonard had 
never so much as stepped inside Mrs. 
Eddy’s carriage; that Mrs. Eddy had 
no disease and had had no physician 
whatsoever other than God; and that, 
in a word, the statements deliberately 
made by the World were absolutely false. 
The affidavits were further reinforced bv 
a number of statements from leading 
citizens of New Hampshire, holding 
prominent positions in public and busi- 
ness life, of which the following are typ- 
ical examples. The first statement is by 
the well-known and popular Mayor of 
Concord, Charles R. Corning, who is 


also Probate Judge for Merrimack county : 


“T have known Mrs. Eddy by sight for 
many years and have seen her in her car- 
riage many times, and within the past 
season Mrs. Eddy has passed up Pleasant 
street and down Green street daily, and 
I know that the sole occupant of the car- 
riage has been Mrs. Eddy. I had never 
met Mrs. Eddy face to face at her resi- 
dence, Pleasant View, until to-day. Mrs. 
Eddy received me this afternoon in com- 
pany with General Frank S. Streeter, 
who is and has been an attorney of Mrs. 
Eddy for several years. 

“As I had heard so much concerning 
the precarious condition of Mrs. Eddy’s 
health, I feared that there might be some 
foundation for such reports, but the fact 
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with the vigorous person- 
ality of Mrs. Mary Baker 
G. Eddy. I can think 
of no more distinguished 
woman of her years in 
the world to-day; that 
was the impression she 
gave me, and it was the 
first time I had met her 
face to face. 

“*You have a cosey 
corner here, I see, Mrs. 
Eddy,’ said General 
Streeter. 

“*Yes, and some pe- 
ople would like to see 
me in a closer corner,’ 
remarked Mrs. Eddy, 
quickly. 

“T call that good re 
partee for a woman over 
eighty,’’ continued 
Mayor Corning. 

“She remembered lo- 
cal incidents and _hap- 
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OLD MOTHER-CHURCH OF CaRReT. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT 


THE 


This church was built in 1896 and was the first Christian Science Church erected, 
It stands immediately in the rear of the large temple and cost $125,000, 


was utterly different. I spoke to Mrs. 
Eddy, and I listened for nearly half an 
hour to her conversation. She is keen 
of intellect and strong in memory. She 
is a surprising illustration of longevity, 
with bright eyes and emphatic expression, 
and of an alertness rarely to be encoun- 
tered in a person so venerable.” 


Mayor Corning was interviewed by a 
reporter for the Boston Herald on Octo- 
ber 29th, after his visit to Mrs. Eddy. In 
this interview he said: 


“T had gone expecting to find a totter- 
ing old woman, perhaps incoherent, al- 
most senile. Instead, when she rose to 
greet me, her carriage was almost erect, 
her walk that of a woman of forty. I 
have seen many old ladies, but never one 
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penings of recent date, 
talked family matters 
with General Streeter, 
and to try her mind he 
asked her concerning the 
date of her donation of 
one thousand dollars annually to the State 
fair. She remembered within a few days 
when the agreement was drawn up two 
years ago ‘To say that she is mentally 
vigorous is inside the mark. She is wond- 
erful for an octogenarian. Her face is not 
full, her figure is slight, but she looks com- 
manding, her eyes are bright, her hand- 
clasp is firm. We talked with her for 
half an hour, and at the end of that time, 
when she rose to bid us good-by, Mr. 
Eddy showed no sign of fatigue. I should 
certainly say she is capable of attending 
to her own business.” 


General Frank S. Streeter, one of the 
leading lawyers of New Hampshire, ac- 
companied Mayor Corning, and in the 
course of an extended statement of his 
visit, in which he completely refuted the 
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World’s allegations in regard to Mrs. 
Eddy’s physical and mental condition, 
he said: 


“Mayor Charles R. Corning drove 
out with me to Pleasant View about four 
o'clock this afternoon. I sent a note to 
Mrs. Eddy, asking that we be permitted 
to call on her, and the request was almost 
immediately granted. She arose and 
most cordially greeted the mayor and 
myself, exhibiting no appearance of weak- 
ness or decrepitude, but a physical ac- 
tivity not ordinarily to be found in persons 
many years younger. 

“The conversation covered a variety 
of subjects. She spoke briefly and with- 
out bitterness of the false statement be- 
ing circulated with reference to her health 
and even her death, and said that she 
was in the hands of an infinite God in 
whom she had perfect trust, and that He 
would care for her. 


“After a very interesting half-hour’s 
talk with Mrs. Eddy, we returned. 

“IT may emphatically say that Mrs. 
Eddy is a remarkably well-preserved 
woman for one of her advanced years. 
Her physical health appears substantially 
the same as when I last talked with her, 


something over a year ago. As shown 
in the talk to-day, her mind is not only 
unimpaired, but she exhibits the same 
clearness, strength, alertness, and vigor 
which have so long distinguished her.” 


The Boston Journal engaged a well- 
known lawyer, who, the Journal stated, 
was not an interested party, was not a 
Christian Scientist, had never had any 
business transactions with Mrs. Eddy 
or the church, was a Roman Catholic in 
religious belief, and had nothing in com- 
mon with the tenets of the faith, but who 
knows Mrs. Eddy and who knows her 
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well. This lawyer, together with two 
friends, personally testified to seeing 
Mrs. Eddy in her daily drives and in ap- 
parently the best of health. As a sum- 
mary of his report the Boston Journal of 
October 30th said: 


“Mrs. Eddy is not impersonated by a 
dummy. In her own carriage, in appar- 
ently the best of bodily health and vigor, 
she rode through the streets of Concord 
yesterday afternoon.” 


As reflecting the general feeling of the 
citizens of Concord, where Mrs. Eddy 
has so long resided, the following state- 
ment from J. E. Fernald, President of the 
National State Capital Bank, is of in- 
terest: 


“T am informed there is a report in 
circulation, coming from persons outside 
of Concord, that the person whom I meet 
every few days driving, and to whom I 
am always pleased to bow, is not the Rev. 
Mary Baker Eddy, but some other 
person. 

“Now I have known Mrs. Eddy for a 
number of years, and have had business 
relations with her since she came to Con- 
cord and made her home at Pleasant 
View, which relations extend up to the 
present time. I have also visited her 
in her home, so that I can state from per- 
sonal knowledge that it is Mrs. Eddy, 
and no other person, whom I see riding 
in her carriage. I will also state that 
she stands high in this community. I 
do not find those who speak evil of her 
in this, her home city, and believe those 
who come here with evil reports come 
with malicious intentions. 

“T am not a follower of the Christian 
Science faith, but make this statement as 
a citizen of Concord who wishes to see 
the things that are true, the things that 
are honest, and the things that are just, 
prevail.” 


The editor of the Concord Patriot thus 
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indignantly replied to the World's cal- 
umny: 


“In substance the story of the World is 
false from beginning to end, and the man- 
ner of telling it most vicious. 

“The writer, the editor of this paper, 
talked with Mrs. Eddy in her home three 
years ago, he talked with her again in 
her home two years ago, and talked with 
her again in her private room much less 
than a year ago. He has seen her in her 
varriage and bowed to her, and has had 
his salutations returned many, many 
times within the last six months, and 
within as recently as four days ago. 

“He knows Mrs. Eddy- well; knows 
her face and form; would pick that face 
and form in a glance, from among the 
faces of millions, and he has not been 
imposed upon in any way by any sub- 
stitute which, as the World claims, has 
been riding in her carriage. 

“At the different times when he has 
had the pleasure of talking with Mrs. 
Eddy, there was no marked evidence of 
failing health or departing faculties, in 
one of her years, but on the contrary she 
showed a quick familiarity with current 
events and a wonderfully vivid recollec- 
tion of happenings long passed as well 
as a surpassing skill in foreshadowing 
the future.” 


The other daily paper, the Monitor, 
had this to say editorially: 


“The World’s story, as we are told, is 
the result of long investigations in Con- 
cord by the World’s representatives. If 
this is so, their time here was ill-spent; 
for no honest investigator could have 
stayed here even so short a time as & 
single day without learning from indis- 
putable sources that Mrs. Eddy is alive 
—and very keenly alive—to all that takes 
place in the world, and that she is con- 
stantly alert and thoughtful to do good 
to everybody, especially to the city of 
Concord. 
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“For more than fifteen years Mrs. 
Eddy has made her home among us; and 
she leads a simple and well-ordered life 
—as befits one who has a daily routine 
filled with great duties to a great cause. 
That she fulfils these duties to the last 
degree is evidenced by the growth and 
advance of the movement which she 
heads; and that she finds time for other 
good works,—for charity, for helpfulness, 
and for public-spirited codperation in the 
affairs of the community where her home 
is fixed,—thousands of Concord people 
are ready cheerfully to attest. And they 
have now come forward with glad alac- 
rity to refute the falsehoods of the New 
York World. 

“Some of these refutations we are pub- 
lishing in our news columns to-day. To 


them we can add our 
personal testimony. 

“The editor of this 
paper has enjoyed the 
privilege of Mrs. Ed- 
dy’s friendship for 
more than ten years. 
During that time he 
has met her frequent- 
ly and has corres- 
ponded with her al- 
most continuously. 

Her conversation 
and her letters—num- 
bering hundreds and 
written almost entire- 
ly with her own pen 
—are pulsating with 
but one desire, the 
desire to do good,— 
to do good to indi- 
viduals, to communi- 
ties, and to the hu- 
man race. Within a 
very short time the 
editor of this paper 
has seen Mrs. Eddy 
and with her taken 
counsel upon public 
affairs in Concord. 
She was then in a 
strength of spirit, 
mind, and body far beyond what 
any one would have a right to expect 
from a woman of her age. Her words 
were direct and simple, her discernment 
acute and sympathetic, her manner cor- 
dial and unaffected. Since then the 
writer has met her carriage almost daily 
upon our streets and its distinguished 
occupant has never failed to return a 
smiling greeting of recognition. This 
has happened within four days, when, 
in a narrow street where recognition was 
certain, we met the real Mrs. Eddy, the 
Mrs. Eddy we have known for years, 
almost face fo face. We knew her and 
we were known by her. 


“When any one tells Concord that 
Mrs. Eddy is not one of our busiest, most 
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helpful, and most be 
loved and respected 
citizens, in full posses- 
sion of her illustrious 
faculties of mind and 
in bodily strength be- 
yond what her years 
warrant, Concord has 
a prompt and impreg- 
nable answer: 

“* We all know bet- 
ter!’” 


It would require 
many more pages to 
present anything like 
fully the testimony of 
prominent and reput- 
able citizens who know 
and who for years 
have known Mrs. Ed- 
dy, and who have com- 
pletely refuted the 
various allegations so 
circumstantially made 
by the World. Not 
content with its false 
and slanderous attack 
on an old lady now 
in her eighty-sixth 
year, the World pro- 
ceeded to rake up all 
the charges and criti- 
cisms, all the antago- 
nistic statements and accusations, that 
the enemies of Mrs. Eddy and those 
who have viewed with alarm the progress 
of Christian Science have employed from 
time to time to discredit the founder of 
Christian Science and her work. Old 
charges and alleged exposures were re- 
vamped, amplified, redressed and made 
to appear in the most sinister possible 
garb, and then were paraded just as 
though they had not done service on 
many past occasions. The fact that 
they had been thoroughly exploited and 
reéxploited time and again, and each time 
had proved innocuous, while Christian 
Science had apparently emerged from 
each such attack with renewed strength 
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and virility seemed to be lost sight of by 
the World. 

Nor was this all. Many of the sensa- 
tional papers seized upon the Worlds 
articles and, without waiting to find out 
whether or not the alleged exposure was 
true, sent them broadcast over the land. 
A postman who is an acquaintance of 
mine was weighed down with newspapers 
one morning, and in reply to a question 
as to his burden he replied that the papers 
were marked copies of a certain morning 
Boston daily being sent to the physicians 
and clergymen of his town. That some 
of these papers later admitted the falsity 
of the World articles does not exonerate 
them from their discreditable part in the 
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shameful proceedings which constituted 
one of the most striking of recent ex- 
amples of reckless and irresponsible jour- 
nalism that amounts to moral criminality. 


Il. A WORD AS TO THE POSITION OF 
THE WRITER. 


In thus protesting against a reckless, 
false and brutal attack on an old lady, a 
woman who is loved, honored and revered 
by hundreds of thousands of intelligent 
people and one whose life in her home 
city has won for her the love and respect 
of the community, and in protesting 
against this and other attacks made on 
the religious convictions of a large and 
intelligent body of our citizens, I wish to 
clearly state my own position. I am not 
writing as a Christian Scientist. Indeed, 


I am free to say that from my somewhat 
cursory examination of Christian Science, 
which I have been able to make in spare 
moments in a life that is so occupied as 
to give small time for quiet thought or 
speculation on subjects that are not with- 
in the province of our special research, 
I have not found the explanations of the 
cures effected by Christian Science so 
convincing as to challenge my accept- 
ance of the theory; nor has the philoso- 
phy of Christian Science appealed to me 
as the full-orbed embodiment of truth 
which its believers hold it to be. But I 
do know that it has achieved and is 
achieving a great work in healing the 
sick of afflictions of body, mind and soul; 
that it is giving hope and courage to tens 
of thousands of sorrow-darkened lives; 
that it is transmuting hate into love and 
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bitterness into spiritual exaltation in the 
cases of thousands of lives. And I know 
furthermore that its teachings are exert- 
ing a positive influence on the religious 
lives of its believers that is not apparent 
in the lives of the church-members of 
other denominations where the religious 
truths seem to be held in a perfunctory 
manner; and knowing these things, I 
demand for it, as its right, the same fair, 
just and intellectually hospitable treat- 
ment that I ask for my own religious 
views or that I demand for those of other 
faiths. My view of Christian Science is 
well-expressed by Tennyson in the words 
which he places in the mouth of the great 
Mogul Akbar, who, it will be remembered, 
welcomed to his court the learned ex- 
ponents of all religious faiths, and in re- 
ply to the remonstrances of the Moham- 
medan chiefs against his hospitality to 
rival religions he exclaimed: 


“*There is light in all, 
And light, with more or less of shade, in all 
Man-modes of worship.” 


So I do not pretend to hold any brief 
whatsoever for Christian Science, nor to 
speak authoritatively for the followers of 
that faith, but only as an outsider who 
loves justice and fair play, who regards 
with indignation and disgust the morally 
criminal and brutal attacks that have 
been proved to be false and mendacious 
in character and that have not regarded 
the sanctity of age, sex or religious belief. 

As one who for many years has fought 
against all attempts to retard free and 
honest investigation or the struggle for 
the enjoyment of a broader and fuller 
life; as one who has fought all the at- 
tempted aggressions of class interests, 
monopoly rights and special privilege 
whenever they have striven to feiter 
thought, to check the world’s advance, 
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strated. It will be re- 
membered that a few 
years ago Mrs. Eddy was 
compelled to give an ex- 
tended interview to the 
New York Herald report- 
ers, in order to refute the 
positive statement that 
she was dead and her 
death had been hidden 
from the public. At an- 
other lime it was declared 
that she was either dead 
or dying; at any rate, she 
was in such a decrepit 
condition that she could 
not see anyone. Her 
answer to this report was 
the appearance on her 
balcony, where she made 
a brief address to ten 
thousand of her fol- 
lowers. 
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to interfere with the just rights of the in- 
dividual, or to place the people in the 
power of a class; and finally, as one who 
abhors intolerance and persecution that 
deny to others the rights we demand for 
ourselves, I protest against a continuance 
of this reckless campaign of falsehood 
and slander that has so disgraced our 
public press of late years in the treatment 
which it has accorded to Christian Science. 


IV. FORMER PERSISTENT ATTEMPTS TO 
PROVE MRS. EDDY DEAD OR DYING. 


As we have intimated, this is not the 
first time that reports have been indus- 
triously circulated that Mrs. Eddy was 
either dying or dead. Papers and indi- 
viduals for the past several years at in- 
tervals have scattered abroad reports 
which, though absolutely false, have been 
so circumstantial in character that many 
were forced to believe them true until 
their falsity was overwhelmingly demon- 


These systematic, oft- 
repeated and vindictive 
attacks on the part of 
newspapers that hesitate 
not to coin gold out of the crucible of 
falsehood, disturbing and harrassing the 
serene age of a woman who has long since 
passed her four-score mile-stone, must 
arouse every sentiment of chivalry and 
honor in the breasts of fair-minded 
citizens of whatsoever creed or faith. 


V. THE TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
AS TO DEATH. 


Respecting the teaching of Christian 
Science on the subject of death, I do not 
assume to speak authoritatively, but my 
understanding gained from reading the 
Christian Science literature which comes 
to my editorial table is that death is re- 
garded as the incident and outcome of 
false material sense, and that immunity 
from death and its antecedent sickness 
and suffering can be realized only in the 
measure of man’s attainment of spiritual 
understanding,—the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus. Christian Scientists be- 
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lieve that death does not pertain to the 
kingdom of divine Truth, and that as all 
men come to know Truth and are thus 
freed from the bondage of sin and sick- 
ness, they acquire dominion over death, 
a dominion whose completeness was 
shown to be possible in this life, by Christ 
Jesus, both when he raised Lazarus from 
the tomb, and when he himself arose 
victor over death’s asserted power. 
Whether a given individual will acquire 
dominion over all that makes for death 
on this plane of consciousness, will de- 
pend upon the rate of his spiritual ad- 
vance; but here or hereafter, the Christian 
Scientists believe, this dominion must be 
attained through the putting off of the 
old man. As Jesus in a certain place 
could do no mighty works because of the 
unbelief of the people, so they hold, I 
think, that the world-thought, which 
accepts the idea of death as inevitable 


and of Divine provision, becomes a 
mighty pall of unbelief which fetters with 
its leaden weight all individuals to a cer- 
tain degree, and that this paralyzing in- 
fluence is intensified in its effect by rea- 
son of the strong antagonism and the re- 
lentless spirit of hate and persecution 
coming from those who oppose the new 
evangel. If the Founder of Christianity 
could do no mighty works in his time in 
a certain place, because of the power of 
unbelief, it is not to be expected that the 
erroneous thought of the world can be 
overcome in a day; but as the recognition 
of the supremacy of the spiritual law 
gains ascendancy over the age-long thought 
of the multitude, the power of the in- 
dividual to rise superior to the thralldom 
of error will be greater and _ greater. 
This, as I understand it, is the teaching 
Christian Science. I may be mistaken. 
I do not assume to voice their concepts, 
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but merely to give the impression I per- 
sonally have gained from their writings 
in their periodical literature. 

The utter folly and futility of an effort 
to perpetrate the deception which has 
been charged by the World, must appear 
to any sane person. I have seen no evi- 
dence of insincerity nor attempt to de- 
ceive or mislead the people in the past, 
on the part of either the founder of Chris- 
tian Science or of those who are promi- 
nent in the organization whom I chance 
to know, that would warrant such as- 
sumption. Such men, for example, as 
William D. McCracken, A.M., Judge 
Septimus J. Hanna, Mr. John B. Willis, 
A.M., and Mr. C. B. Fillebrown, are not 
the kind of men to sanction for a moment 
any subterfuge or attempt to deceive the 
public. Had Christian Scientists been 
as industrious in their attempts to mislead 
and deceive the public or to misrepresent 
the‘facts in regard to Mrs. Eddy as have 
been her enemies during the past ten 
years, the case would be far different and 


there might be valid grounds for suspicion 
where to-day there are, I believe, no such 
grounds, 


VI. SOME FACTS THAT SHOULD BE TAKEN 
INTO CONSIDERATION. 


This new religious belief already claims 
a large body of highly intelligent com- 
municants. It has 682 churches and 
281 societies. It has a large number of 
magnificent church edifices, all built since 
1896. The value of their church prop- 
erty in the United States is estimated at 
between eight and ten million dollars. 
Many of these churches are among the 
noblest specimens of religious architec- 
ture that we have in the land, as will be 
seen by the illustrations accompanying 
this paper. The great temple in Boston 
is one of the most imposing religious 
structures in the New World, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 5,012. This church was 
built at a cost of two million dollars, every 
dollar of which was paid in before the 
church was dedicated. Indeed, it is a 
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peculiarity of the churches of this de- 
nomination that they are not allowed to 
be dedicated so long as there is any debt. 

The day has passed when those who 
would be fair and just can afford to take 
up the shallow cry of the sensational 
press in sneering at this religious belief 
as a combination of conscious or un- 
conscious fraud and superstition that 
might attract the ignorant and credulous 
but could hold no charm or helpful re- 
demptive power for thoughtful people. 
It is admitted by all who have studied 
the Christian Science congregations in 
various churches, that they are at least 
quite equal to other American religious 
congregations in intelligence, culture and 
refinement. That they are sincere and 
filled with that moral enthusiasm that 
is a potent motor power in all great re- 
ligious or ethical movements in their 
early days is clearly apparent to all who 
impartially investigate this latest religious 
fellowship. Moreover, the church num- 
bers among its leading exponents many 
names of men and women of ripe culture 
and fine scholarship. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we find the present First Reader of 
the First Christian Science Church of 
Boston to be the eminent historian and 
essayist, William D. McCrackan, A.M., 
the author of The Rise of the Swiss Re- 
public, a work recognized as the ablest 
history of Switzerland printed in the Eng- 
lish language. Mr. McCrackan, after 
graduating from ‘Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, spent several years in Europe con- 
tinuing his education and broadening 
his culture. He is the author of a num- 
ber of popular and scholarly works be- 
sides his great history. 

Among other well-known names we 
mention the following: Mr. C. B. Fille- 
brown, one of the leaders of the Single- 
Tax movement of this country; Profes- 
sor J. R. Mosley, Ph.D., one of the valued 
contributors to THe Arena; Professor 
Herman S. Hering, who formerly occu- 
pied an important chair in Johns Hopkins 
University; Mr. Hayne Davis, the well- 
known writer; the Rev. William P. Mc- 
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Kenzie, formerly of the faculty of Ro- 
chester University; Judges and ex-Judges 
John D. Works of California, William G. 
Ewing of Illinois, Clarence A. Buskirk 
of Indiana, L. H. Jones of Kentucky, 
Clifford P. Smith of Iowa, and Septimus 
J. Hanna. 

In England Christian Science has made 
a great number of converts among people 
prominent in educational and social cir- 
cles. Among these are Lord and Vicom- 
tess Dunmore; Lady Alice Archer Hou- 
blon; Lady Frances Ashbourne; Mrs. 
Agnatha Butler, wife of the Master of 
Trinity College; Lady Louise King; the 
Marchioness of Bath; Hon. Lady Brom- 
ley; Hon. Eleanour Norton, the poetess; 
Hon. Mrs. Cecil Howard; Admiral Dun- 
lap; Colonel Thomas H. Ansty; Major 
Standon; Major Hon. W. E. Rowley; 
Fleet-Surgeon Rogers; Lieutenant-C ol- 
onel W. E. Fell; Captain Douglas By- 
anes; Dr. Frank L. Riley; Dr. Walter 
Wilding; and Lady Victoria Murray, 


SCIENTIST, ST 
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daughter of Lord and Vicomtess Dun- 
more. 

The case of Lady Victoria Murray is 
so interesting that it calls for more than 
passing mention. She, according to her 
testimony and that of her father and the 
Vicomtess, was raised up from an ad- 
vanced stage of tuberculosis, after hope 
of her life had been given up, by Chris- 
tian Science. When entirely healed she 
settled among the workingmen of Man- 
chester, determined to consecrate her 
life to the healing of the sick and the 
spiritual awakening of the poor in that 
great manufacturing city. The first case 
she treated was the little child of Dr. 
Walter Wilding, a well-known physician 
of Manchester. The child had been a 
cripple from birth and for some years 
had been encased in a steel armor almost 
like a cage. According to medical sci- 
ence there was no possible hope of its 
recovery, but under Lady Victoria's 
treatment the child was soon restored to 
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perfect health, the affliction being en- 
tirely overcome, and since that time it 
has remained well and healthy. So 
great was the impression of this cure upon 
the father that he embraced Christian 
Science. Lady Victoria has built up a 
church in Manchester of over six hun- 
dred members, and has also organized 
about a score of societies in and around 
this great city. 

We mention these names merely to 
show how absurd is the claim thought- 
lessly echoed by many people, that Chris- 
tian Science does not appeal in a con- 
vincing way to intellectual men and 
women. 

It has been claimed that Mrs. Eddy is 
not a learned woman, but this is merely 
the repetition of an objection that has 
been advanced time and again against 
great moral leaders and reformers. In- 
deed, from the standpoint of the learned 
Jews and Romans of Jesus’ day, would 
He not have been regarded as ignorant 
—too ignorant, indeed, to merit serious 
consideration being given His words on 
the part of those who seem to imagine 
that scholastic learning is a necessary 
accompaniment to a vital moral or spir- 
ilual message? In the case of the great 
Nazarene His lack of scholastic training 
did not prevent His doing mighty works 
or winning the heart of the people to a 
nobler ideal of life and promulgating ihe 
loftiest code of ethics the world has ever 
known. As a matter of fact, is it not 
true that almost every religious leader 
has been denounced either as ignorant 
or as a charlalan, an impostor and a dan- 
gerouscharacter? Morethanthis. How 
many of these have escaped being de- 
nounced as corrupt, immoral and beneath 
the respect of those who claimed to be 
pillars of religion, society and the state ? 
Look, for example, at Socrates, whose 
lofty moral precepts have been an inspi- 
ration to the high-minded for over three 
thousand years. He was condemned to 
death on the charge of corrupting the 
youths of Athens and of impiety. His 
corruption lay in his teaching them to 


‘think for themselves and to think broadly 


and honestly. We have no records that 
voice the charges of the enemies of Jesus 
or the calumnies and slanders that doubt- 
less were industriously circulated in re- 
gard to the Nazarene, save those which 
incidentally crop out in the writings of 
His followers; but from these we see how 
He was criticized. Thus on one occa- 
sion it will be remembered Jesus admit- 
ted that His enemies described Him as a 
wine-bibber and a friend of publicans 
and sinners, or in other words, as one 
addicted to strong drink and who asso- 
ciated with those whom the Jews held 
to be the vilest members of society. And 
we further know what all our conven- 
tional leaders in press, church and society 
would say to-day of the founder of a re- 
ligion that ran contrary to conventional 
religious ideals, who would accept ‘the 
hospitality of a man in the social scale 
of the publicans of Christ’s time, or who 
would permit those whom the world ac- 
counted fallen women to anoint his feet 
and wipe them with the hairs of their 
heads, or who should be followed from 
town to town by ignorant men and 
women whose former lives had been ad- 
mittedly questionable in character. What 
wild hysterical cries would to-day be 
raised against such a leader, especially 
if he threatened the established religious 
order or aroused the antagonism of a 
great profession whose members saw in 
the result of his work and that of his fol- 
lowers something that would seriously 
diminish their financial revenue! 

Again, all historians know that Luther 
and Wesley were attacked and calumni- 
ated. Indeed, the persecution of relig- 
ious and moral leaders in the past was 
inevitable, because the people were large- 
ly ignorant and swayed by the few who 
claimed superior intelligence and knowl- 
edge and who held places of power and 
authority. But that the same spirit, 
with equal virulence and malignity, 
should be present in the twentieth cen- 
tury—the age of democracy and general 
enlightenment—is a crying shame against 
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which I hold that fair-minded men and 
women should everywhere protest. 

More than this, no fact is better dem- 
onstrated by the whole history of religious 
and moral advance than that it is the word 
rather than the instrument that voices 
the word that concerns the oncoming 
ages. The world little for the 
slander, calumny or criticisms that were 
rife in the days when her prophets and 
moral leaders lived, nor yet for any phys- 
ical or mental limitations that might have 
marked these leaders. The question the 
world will insist on is whether the message 
is vitally and helpfully true; and if so, 
the generations that are to come will turn 
in disgust from the carping of the critics 
against the voice that has proclaimed the 
helpful truth to that which is redemptive, 
vitalizing and helpful in the message. 
Every new religious conception or new 
interpretation of religion has met with 
the same bitter opposition we find op- 
posing this latest religious interpretation. 
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Always has the old order attempted to 
suppress the new voice of protest and to 
discredit the message. ‘The wise counsel 
of the great Jewish Rabbi Gamaliel, ut- 
tered when the Jews sought to crush out 
the early Christian church, is as applic- 
able to-day as of old, but unhappily it is 
as little heeded as it was in the earlier day. 
VII. THE MORAL IDEALISM OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE ONE OF ITS GREAT- 
EST ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


Quite apart from all considerations of 
justice, fairness and the rights of all peo- 
ple to the enjoyment of such religious 
views as appeal to them as the fullest em- 
bodiment of divine truth, there is another 
reason why Christian Science should be 
treated with respect by right-thinking 
people. It is a religious interpretation 
instinct with moral idealism, dominated 
by a strong living faith—by love, hope 
and courage. In a word, it is imparting 
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deep religious fervor and moral exalta- 
tion to thousands of lives’ that had been 
religiously moribund. This I have no- 
ticed for years in association with scores 
of Christian Scientists, many of whom 
| knew when they were merely perfunc- 
tory members of various churches; and 
itis also shown in the fact that while other 
churches are sparsely attended on Sun- 
days and very meagerly represented at 
the weekly prayer and experience meet- 
ings, the Christian Science churches are 
usually marked. by large attendance. In 
Boston the utmost capacity of their great 
new temple, which seats over five thou- 
sand people, is frequently taxed. One 
illustration will emphasize this fact. 
While the New York World was engaged 
in its alleged exposé of Mrs. Eddy, Joa- 
quin Miller, the famous poet of the Sier- 
ras, was visiting in Boston. Knowing 
that the New York World was a favorite 
daily with Mr. Miller, I placed a copy 
each morning in his hand. One day he 
said : 

“While I am in Boston I wish to see the 
Christian Science temple and if I can I 
should lie to attend a service there.” 

I replied that the next meeting would 
be held on the following evening, it being 
the regular Wednesday evening testimony 
meeting. 

“Then let us go,” he replied. 

The night was peculiarly disagreeable. 
It had rained all day long and was rain- 
ing and blowing a gale when the time 
arrived to go to the church. Still the 
poet insisted on going. I expected there 
would be few present, owing to the in- 
clement night, and I tried to imagine 
how they would appear in the vast audi- 
torium; but what was our amazement 
when we found fully four thousand peo- 
ple gathered in the church. Mr. Miller 
expressed his amazement several times. 
I asked him how he explained the fact 
that so many people were out on such a 
night, and he replied: 

“These people are sincere. They be- 
lieve and they feel their religion. I thank 
you for bringing me here, as I have 
‘eldom felt so restful an atmosphere.” 


At this time, or only a few days after 
Mr. Miller expressed his amazement at 
seeing this vast concourse of people at 
the regular Wednesday evening meeting 
of the Christian Science Church, the Rev. 
Dr. Peters, the distinguished New York 
divine, loudly complained that the ortho- 
dox churches were backward in our great 
metropolis. In commenting on his re- 
marks the Boston Herald in an editorial 
on November 6th said: 


“And right in the midst of all these 
attacks on Mother Eddy and her church 
comes Baptist Rev. Dr. Peters of New 
York complaining that all the old churches 
are going backward in the metropolis and 
that sinners catch the chills in the sacred 
refrigerators, while the Christian Science 
churches are all crowded, and that their 
gospel of health and happiness is winning 
people by the hundreds from all the other 
churches.” 


Now in an age when the materialism 
of the market has so largely paralyzed 
the moral energies of church, school, 
society, and business and public life, it is 
well that there is a church in which we 
find moral idealism so positively and 
actively expressed—a church in which 
faith is live and where love and sunshine 
are radiated in the lives oi its communi- 
cants. 


Vill. THE HEALING OF THE SICK. 


Another thing which in common fair- 
ness to Christian Science should be re- 
ferred to is the cures it has made and 
which have led so many people into this 
communion; because from time to time, 
when a person happens to die under 
Christian Science treatment, not only has 
the sensational press experienced an at- 
tack of hysteria, but a great and power- 
ful profession whose members’ pecuniary 
interests have necessarily been seriously 
affected by the large practices of the 
Christian Scientists, and whose motives 
in opposing all schools of thought and 
theories of cure outside of their own fel- 
lowship have been described by Herbert 
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Spencer in Social Statics as “nine parts 
self-interest, gilt over with one part of 
philanthropy,’’* has organically and sys- 
tematicaliy opposed the new system of 
cure. In justice to the physicians it is 
fair to say that their view-point and that 
of Christian Science are mutually exclu- 
sive. For centuries, and up to within 
the last hundred years, the medical world 
has looked so wholly to material means 
as the only remedial agencies, that the 
idea of effecting cures through immaterial 
means appears to many as necessarily 
false, just as much so as the teachings of 
Servetus appeared necessarily false to 
Calvin; and now, as then, these intel- 
lectual successors of Calvin, instead of 
meeting what they conceive to be error 
with reason and tangible evidence in 
the manifest results of their theories, or 
what they conceive to be truth, would 
deny that freedom which I believe to have 
been the greatest handmaid of true prog- 
ress in the realm of religion and science. 
Moreover, while we can understand the 
view-point of the physicians, fairness re- 
quires that we also recognize that of 
Christian Science. A large number, and 
indeed, I think, a great majority of the 
members of the Christian Science com- 
munion have first become interested in 
its teachings through being healed after 
they had vainly sought health from many 
physici ians, often being under treatment 
for years and in many instances being 
cured by Christian Science after doctors 
had passed on them the death sentence 
by declaring that they had incurable dis- 
eases. That we may better realize their 
feeling, I will cite three cases out of scores 
upon scores of cures that have come un- 
der my personal observation during the 
past ten years, or that have been given 
to me by friends whom I know to be 
among the most intelligent and consci- 
entious members of the community. 

Case A. A lady of my acquaintance 
was for over thirty years almost contin- 
ually under the care of leading physicians 
in prominent cities where she resided, 


*Social Statics, by Herbert Spencer. Page 409. 


such as St. Louis, Washington, Cincin- 
nati and Boston. ‘These physicians had 
all treated her for the same trouble, with- 
out affording her any permanent relief. 
If she walked more than six or eight 
blocks she suffered greatly and was com- 
pelled to lie down for a long time. About 
six years ago she was treated by a Chris- 
tian Science healer. In a few weeks 
every vestige of the trouble for which she 
had been treated for thirty years disap- 
peared and has never returned. 

Case B. A gentleman had for years 
been addicted to drink, so that his own 
life was worse than useless and that of 
his wife was rendered miserable beyond 
words. His health also gave way. He 
was subject to blinding headaches that 
rendered him unconscious. His hands 
shook almost as though he had palsy. 
He came under Christian Science treat- 
ment and in a short time was entirely 
restored. Every vestige of his appetite 
for liquor had disappeared. ‘That was 
over five years ago, and this gentleman 
has remained not only entirely sober, 
but in excellent health. Now it may be 
urged that many people have been cured 
of the appetite for drink through hyp- 
notic suggestion, and this is undoubtedly 
true; but physicians who have thus suc- 
cessfully treated patients will admit, | 
think, the danger of relapse, owing to the 
absence of moral sustaining influence 
around the patient. When he comes in 
contact with his old companions and the 
old evil atmosphere he is liable to relapse. 
Now just here Christian Science exerts 
a positive helpful influence in that it 
arouses the latent moral energies through 
its spiritual appeal; it encourages the 
patient to study the Bible in the light 
thrown upon it by Christian Science lit- 
erature, whenever a feeling of temptation 
or weakness is felt; and it further urges 
the patient to attend the various meetings 
of the church. In this way the patient 
when weak and needing help i is environed 
by a moral atmosphere that is of incal- 


culable value. 
Case C. The third and, for want of 
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space, final case I shall cite is that of Mr. 
Charles Klein, the famous American 
playwright. I take this case because Mr. 
Klein, owing to his three great plays 
which at the present time are the most 
phenomenal successes of the day—‘'The 
Lion and the Mouse,” “The Daughters 
of Men” and “The Music Master”—is 
one of the best known men in the literary 
and dramatic centers of America. No 
one who witnesses these distinctly great 
plays will doubt either the mental or 
moral strength of the author. Mr. Klein 
has given the story of his wonderful cure, 
which was so important to the American 
stage, in detail, and from this story I 
quote as extensively as space permits, 
that my readers may have the great play- 
wright’s own words: 


“T was born a Jew, and brought up in 
the Jewish faith, but I was unable to 
reconcile its ancient formule, law, and 
symbolism with the metaphysical and 
scientific advancement of the age. I 
therefore became at the age of fifteen a 
confirmed skeptic, and as years went on 
this skepticism mellowed into agnosticism, 
the plane of consciousness on which 
Christian Science found me. 


“Being in the world and of it, it re- 
quired no special effort on my part to 
accept matter as my basis of thought, 
and thus God was logically excluded 
from my basis of reasoning. Having no 
faith in God, I naturally had no faith in 
good, in things unseen, but gradually ac- 
quired a belief in the power of evil, this 
belief being based on the testimony of 
my personal senses. I became grossly 
material and utterly selfish. My highest 
ideals, my gods, were success, fame, 
wealth, beauty in externalized forms 
(art). I nourished anger, revenge, and 
envy, was easily offended, and brooded 
over supposed injury. I drank deeply 
and often, I smoked continuously, gam- 
bled,and swore. According tothe world’s 
standards I was rated a good fellow, for 


| I lived well within the pale of the civil 


and social laws,—in short, I lived a con- 
ventional life. Thus I went on, life was 
one round of mingled pleasure, pain, 
work, play, enjoyment, misery, health, 
and sickness,—making existence a chaos, 
a self-evident contradiction, a burden. 
I often asked myself what was the object 
of my existence, what it meant. Theol- 
ogy, philosophy, and science had spoken, 
but their replies had only increased my 
perplexity, and I endeavored to solve the 
problem of existence myself by plunging 
deeper and deeper into the game of 
mortal life. 

“I was fairly successful in my profes- 
sion (that of writing for the stage), and 
had no financial worries, but my health 
began to give way, my nervous system 
broke down, and in a very short time I 
counted among my assets, liver com- 
plaint, insomnia, dyspepsia, nervous ir- 
ritability, and a constant dread of some 
impending danger, an almost absolute 
hopelessness, which state made not only 
me but my family exceedingly unhappy. 
I consulted physicians, specialists, alien- 
ists, even druggists, as to the possible 
remedies for my multifarious diseases. 
I took nearly all their advice, and as 
much of their medicine as my stomach 
would stand. 


“Incipient melancholia set in, and I 
took a saddening pleasure, a morbid in- 
terest in thinking of the joys of oblivion. 
Life had completely tost its interest for 
me. In addition to my own troubles, 
my wife was almost an invalid. She 
suffered from general debility, pulmonary 
troubles, throat disease, headache, and 
chronic colds. 

“These were the general conditions 
governing me at the time when Christian 
Science found me. I do not think I have 
exaggerated in my description of the 
above conditions. : 


“Sometimes I plunged deeply into the 
gaieties of life, in the hope of finding 
happiness in some particular mental 
state, through material means; but every 
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hope was only destined to become part 
of my general experience, that nothing 
was real or lasting or true, and the longer 
I lived the more perplexed, unhappy, 
and ill I became. 

“One day, a memorable day in my 
history, a friend of min: noticed my con- 
dition, and I, glad of the opportunity 
to air my woes, unburdened myself to 
him. I ticked off my ailments to him 
with a sort of morbid pride in the posses- 
sion of so many diseases with unpro- 
nounceable names. I told him I had 
tried every known remedial agent, med- 
ical, hygienic, philosophic, but all in vain. 
He asked me if I had ever tried Christian 
Science, and I looked at him with a smile 
of bland superiority, mingled with pity. 
Why Christian? and why Science? Be- 
ing a Jew, I objected to the word Chris- 
tian, and being a materialist, I objected 
to the association of the terms. My 
friend told me that Christians were those 
who understood the Christ, Truth, 
whether they were Jews or Gentiles. 


“Ashamed of my credulity, and yet 
hoping against hope, I ushered myself 
into the office of a Christian Science 


practitioner. There were two or three 
persons waiting for treatment, and there 
was an atmosphere of peace and calm 
about the office that soon extended itself 
to me, for, seating myself in a chair, I fell 
into a sound sleep. 

“TI must have slept fully half an hour, 
for when I awoke, the others had gone, 
and a portly, smiling, business-like gen- 
tleman stood in the doorway of the inner 
office and asked me what I wanted. I 
did not know, and I told him so. He 
asked me what he could do for me, and 
I replied that I did not know that he 
could do anything. He said I was quite 
right, inasmuch as God does all. I 
smiled superiorly. So far as I was con- 
cerned God was a vague hypothetical 
abstraction. I was very positive on this 
point, and the gentleman, seeing I was 
so well-informed and had nothing to learn, 
did not argue with me; on the contrary, 


he let me talk myself out, and after I had 
pretty well exhausted my catalogue of 
ills and woes, my Christian Science friend 
calmly informed me that God, divine 
Love, would destroy them all if I were 
willing. This of course was arrant non- 
sense tome. [I had been willing for years, 
and God, if He could have cured me, 
would have done so. As for divine Love, 
I saw very little evidence of its existence, 

“With a marvelous exhibition of pa- 
tience, the practitioner gently explained 
that God did not create evil, and has no 
consciousness of evil, for God is Love, 
Life, and Truth, infinite Mind, and that 
the recognition of this infinite Mind would 
destroy the false mental pictures that 
were manifesting themselves on my body, 
destroying my peace and happiness, and 


thus creating all my apparent woes. 


“A short time after this, my Christian 
Science friend went away, and I met an- 
other practitioner, a lady, who treated 
me for my various ailments. As I have 
said, I was a man of the world, a member 
of several clubs, social and literary or- 
ganizations, and numbered among my 
friends many of the most prominent phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and artists. I was a 
confirmed materialist, and yet I make the 
following statement, fully realizing the 
difficulty of its being understood by those 
who do not understand Christian Science. 
Indeed I myself would not, and could not, 
in the light of my worldly training, have 
believed in such a contradiction of ac- 
cepted theories and material laws before 
I studied Christian Science. All the 
same, it is true that from the time I re- 
ceived these treatments, from the time I 
opened and read that book, I gradually 
indeed almost immediately, recovered 
my health, my peace of mind, professional 
and financial success, and happiness far 
beyond my wildest dream, and I have 
never taken a drug nor consulted a phy- 
sician since that hour. 

“Under Christian Science treatment 
all traces of kidney disease disappeared. 


I suffered no more from insomnia. I 
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lost my desire for alcoholic stimulants, 
and stomach troubles which I had from 
boyhood, dyspepsia, nervous irritability, 
heart, gastric, and bowel ailments, all 
left me by degrees; I had no more of 
those awful fits of depression, and my 
whole life was changed. Nor was this 
all: my wife was healed of general de- 
bility, pulmonary and throat diseases of 
a most pronounced type, headaches, and 
neurasthenic tendency. She had seemed 
to be ill all the time, but she soon recover- 
ed her health through treatment and the 
reading of Science and Health. In ad- 
dition to all these blessings, my son was 
healed in two treatments of hernia from 
which he had been a sufferer for seven 
years, and I cannot begin to enumerate 
the various other physical discomforts 
from which my family and myself were 
relieved. What I would like to dwell on 
now, is the wonderful spiritual healing 
we have experienced. There are eight 
of us, all partakers of the blessings of 
Christian Science. 


“This truth has not only restored me 
to health, but it has enabled me to begin 
to comprehend the Bible, which had 
hitherto been utterly unintelligible to me.” 


“The Lion and the Mouse,” that mas- 
terly eaxposé of the Standard Oil’s meth- 
ods, and “The Daughters of Men,” a 
powerful drama of social conditions that 
is dominated by the loftiest moral ideal- 
ism, were written after Mr. Klein’s healing. 

I cite these typical cases taken from 
scores upon scores of similar cures that 
I could give, which, as I have observed, 
have either come under my own personal 
observation or have come to me from 
high-minded and conscientious friends 
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whose ability to judge discriminatingly 
is exceptional and whose veracity is be- 
yond question. 

Now this is not saying that Christian 
Scientists cure all their patients, nor does 
the fact that thousands upon thousands 
of persons have been cured by Christian 
Science necessarily prove the truth of 
the Christian Science explanation or 
theory of cure, any more than the fact 
that thousands upon thousands of per- 
sons are ready to testify to their cures by 
medicine proves that medicine is an ex- 
act science, so long as other thousands 
of persons are continually dying under 
the same treatment. But it does prove 
that there is a positive agency for healing 
that operates on the physical, mental and 
moral nature and changes the whole 
outlook of life, making it calm, serene, 
cheerful, hopeful and strong in faith, and 
that by making altruism or love the dom- 
inant note of religion it brings the patient 
into rapport with lofty moral idealism. 


In preparing this paper I have been 
prompted solely by a desire to conserve 
the interests of justmess and common 
fairness and to protest against the per- 
sistent circulation of sensational and sin- 
ister attacks that have been proved time 
and again to be false, and furthermore 
by a desire to present as briefly and as 
well as lay in the power of one whose 
knowledge of the subject is as limited as 
my own some facts and ideals that I feel 
may enable my readers to judge the new 
faith more justly and intelligently than 
would be possible from the perusal of 
the sensational articles constantly ap- 
pearing in our daily and weekly press. 

B. O. Frower. 

Boston, Mass. 





LIL: A SNAP-SHOT OF THE SLUMS. 


By Heten C. Bercen-Cortis. 


WAS nine o’clock P. M. A man 
calling out the attractions within, 
paced up and down in front of the Chi- 
nese theater in Doyer street, that noted 
and notorious thoroughfare in the vicin 
ity of Chatham Square, New York city 
A few doors removed from this playhouse 
of the Orientals is the stuffy, little Mission 
Hall, which, at the above-named hour, 
begins to echo to the sound of unsteady 
footsteps. 

On the night in question, the leader 
of the meeting was in his place on the 
small platform, while on a circumscribed 
elevation at the right sat several reformed 
persons, who assisted in leading the sing- 
ing and were the first to give their ex- 
periences and tell what miracles had been 
wrought upon their now changed hearts. 
The audience was nightly composed of 
ex-convicts, women of the pavement, 
and other individuals from the lowest 
stratum of society. Gospel songs were 
sandwiched between “experiences” and 
prayers, and the leader of the meeting, 
who was wont to boast loudly upon every 
possible occasion that he had been res- 
cued from a drunkard’s grave, generally 
made a short address. 

Girls and men from the surrounding 
opium-dens came straggling in, often 
shouting profane remarks at the leader 
as they careened up the aisle. Ona bench 
near the platform, with several other 
persons, sat a buxom young woman with 
jet-black hair about two feet long, 
which hung down, unconfined, against 
her neck. Her complexion was creamy- 
white, her eyes hazel, her figure sym- 
metrical, but her chief personal pride 
seemed to be in her feet, which were ele- 
gantly encased in a handsome pair of 
shoes of the most approved fashion. 
She was more quiet than her companions, 
and seemed to be watching for someone, 
since her eyes constantly roved from the 
mission clock to the door. 

The girl, generally known as Lil, who 


sat next to her—a faded, frail-looking, 
young thing, with a racking cough— 
leaned over and whispered: 

“Expecting Ned home to-night ?” 

The young woman addressed nodded 
her head and kept her eyes fixed on the 
door. A gospel hymn had been begun 
anew, when a man of medium height, 
and possessed of a peculiarly interesting 
face, entered the hall and took his seat 
quietly at the end of a row of men. 

“There he is now, Mary,” whispered 
the pale girl, eagerly.. “He certainly do 
grow more beautiful as the days go by.” 

“And nobody knows it better than 
him,” growled Mary. “I’m goin’ to 
get out of here. He’s been ‘away for 
three weeks and I want to see him.” 
She got up and went to the door, merely 
glancing at him in passing. He arose 
obediently and followed her into the 
street. She shrugged her shoulders as 
he caught up to her. 

“You ’ve been a long time gettin’ 
home,”’ she said. 

On other occasions he had been wont 
to chide her for such a reception, but to- 
night he only replied: “It was a heavy 
piece of work, all in all.” 

“Did you get much ?” 

“A little.” Evasively. 

“*A little!” Tough Tom has been 


out on a fine lay. He says any time | 


” 


choose to Mary looked up into 
the face of the man at her side. “Do 
you mean to say you would be glad for 
me to go?” she demanded. 

“T have not said so, Mary.” 

“ But you thought it,” she said, angrily. 
“T seen it in your face.” 

“You must consult your own happi- 
ness,” was the man’s reply. “ Besides, 
I am thinking of leaving New York for 
good.” 

“Oh, you are,” she jeered. “It wil 
be for Sing-Sing, then, for I know a thing 
or two.” Her whole expression 
changed. It bore a remote resemblance 
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to a she-wolf about to lose her prey. 

“*You know a thing or two,’” he re- 
peated, falteringly, and yet with no sug- 
gestion of fear. An avalanche of appre- 
hension seemed to envelope him for an 
instant at her crude threat, yet it was 
distinctly related to disappointment, and 
that disappointment, by some psycho- 
logical transfer of mental motives that 
was borne in upon her, in no way related 
vitally to her, nor yet alone to himself. 
Her usually resonant voice became harsh 
and unwieldy as she continued: “Yes, 
about that deal at Syracuse. If you 
trow me down, I ’Il do it.” 

“I would n’t have thought it of you, 
Mary,” he said, quietly. 

“TI likes the upper hand, Ned,” re- 
plied the woman. “Have you had any- 
thing to eat ?” 

“Plenty. I am going with you to the 
rooms and get a few things, and then I 
am going to leave again to-night.” 

“No, no; do n’t go till to-morrow night, 
Ned. Ill twist up my hair with hair- 


pins, and put a fresh ribbon about my 
neck, and be quite a lady if you "ll wait 


over. I’ve had a lonely time, Ned, 
since you ‘ve been away.” 

“Do n’t bother to keep up that strain,” 
said the man, coolly, “for I know a thing 
or two, also. I know who has kept you 
company during my numerous absences 
in the past year. I’ve let it pass, but 
I’ve known all about it.” He gave her 
a look that caused her to change her mind 
in regard to denying the implied charge. 

They walked on until they came to the 
tenement-house where they lived. They 
climbed the stairs in silence, and Mary 
produced a key. When they had enter- 
ed, she stood waiting in an expectant 
way. Ned stared about the room with 
an inaudible sigh. Here, at one time, 
he had tried to find happiness; he had 
talked of marriage to the woman who 
shared these rooms with him, and had 
suggested earnestly a changed mode of 
life for each of them, in a new communi- 
ty. Mary’s reply had been: “Indeed, 
Ned, I could n’t go so far from little old 
Chatham Square, and anyway your pic- 


ture ’s in the gallery. What ’s the use ?” 

She had never been tender or loving 
with him, even in her coarse way. His 
sentiment had amused her; his personal 
beauty filled her with contempt; she 
half-hated him at times. But he was 
kind to her, and gave her plenty of money 
to spend—which she did principally on 
two things, whiskey and fine shoes. 

“You won’t go away until to-morrow 
night, will you ?” insisted the woman. 

“Why should I stay?” he asked, 
roughly. 

“Because I ask you to,” she replied 
in a wheedling tone. 

“And you want me to because you 
want me to shell out what money I ’ve 
got.” He sank rather than sat dowa in 
a nearby chair, and glared at her fero- 
ciously. 

The woman lighted the gas. 

“T expect this place don’t look like much 
after all the fine homes your business 
takes you to,” she remarked, as she threw 
the burnt match down on a table. 

The man her earnestly as 
she stood with her strong arms on her 
hips, her red, voluptuous lips parted into 
a smile that showed a line of pure, scin- 
tillant white between. Her intensely- 
black hair was pushed back carelessly 
from a face that held a sturdy, hard, care- 
less beauty of its own. As she regarded 
him, he felt the hopelessness of her life 
cast in such a mould as it was. The 
steel of circumstance enveloped her. 
The habit of her mode of life held her 
tenaciously. What had been her history 
before he had picked her up, stultified 
with cheap whiskey, that night five years 
before? In jail and out! For Mary 
had been a pickpocket who had never 
risen very far, even in the avocation which 
she followed always in a desultory fash- 
ion. She lived literally from day to day, 
with absolutely no care, certainly no 
forethought, and decidedly no apprehen- 
sion, as to the morrow. Only once had 
she been bitter, and that transparent 
bitterness was alive with laughter; this 
was when she spoke of the instance of 
her last arrest. It had been at Christmas- 
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time when the denizens of Chatham 
Square, like the rest of the world, felt 
privileged to make merry. 

About the hour when the Wise Men 
from Jerusalem are portrayed in sacred 
history as going forth to seek for the in- 
fant born of Mary the Immaculate, this 
other Mary, who had mingled in her 
veins the blood of an Italian immigrant 
and an Irish sailor, had been sent to jail. 
In the course of her trial next day, it was 
developed that she had done nothing 
more serious than pull the pig-tail of a 
Chinaman as he passed her solemnly by. 
But Mary was compensated for having 
lost her freedom, at a time when freedom 
was especially desirable, for such a trivial 
matter, by the fact that the Judge was 
offended for having to bother with such 
a trivial matter, and made some light 
comment not particularly complimentary 
to the Celestials in general, as he dis- 
missed her without even a reprimand. 

And now as the man looked at her, 
something strange within him stirred, 


and he said: “The place has never been 
anything to me, Mary, because you de- 
ceived me and lied to me from the first. 
It represents merely one more blighted 


hope. But all that is past. Come and 
sit down by me; how much must I pay 
you for my freedom ?” 

Mary, threw herself into a chair and 
turned her eyes up to the ceiling calcu- 
latingly. “About a tousand plunks,” 
she said, at a hazard. 

“Very well. The money is yours. I 
will see that you get it in the morning.” 

“Then you stay here over night,” she 
announced. 

“Very well,” he acquiesced. “I'll 
sleep on the couch.” 

“Sleep where you please,” she retorted 
indifferently. Deliberately, and without 
glancing once again in the direction of 
her, the man removed his collar, tie, coat, 
vest and cuffs, and lay down on the couch 
year at hand. 

Mary looked about her uneasily. “I 
am not used to bunkin’ so early,” she 
said. 

“Well, can ’t you go out?” he asked, 


kindly enough. “Here is some money. 
Get what you want to eat and drink, but 
when you come in, come softly.” 

Mary took the money with a grateful 
but inarticulate grunt and went out, 
closing and quietly locking the door after 
her. Down on the pavement she found 
Lil, the pale, fragile girl with the racking 
cough, waiting for her. “How is he, 
Mary ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“That you, Lil? He’s all right. 
He ’s goin’ to give me a t’ousand plunks 
in the mornin’ and quit. I’ve a notion 
to have him pulled on that Syracuse 
deal.” 

“TI saw Tom down the street near the 
Chinese theater, lookin’ for you,” said 
Lil, adroitly turning the subject. 

“Oh, did you?” cried Mary, with 
strange little lights dancing in the shad- 
ows of her now black eyes. “Here’s 
ten cents for a drink of whiskey. You 
run get it and by that time I ’ll be back.” 

“What if Ned finds out you have gone 
to meet Tom?” asked Lil. For answer 
Mary held up the key. “I’ve locked 
him in,” she announced. Lil laughed 
and coughed simultaneously, and the 
two girls parted. Lil looked back and 
saw Mary go around the corner. Quick 
as a flash she turned and sped to the tene- 
ment where Ned and Mary were lodged. 
Up the two flights of stairs she hurried, 
past a tousled-headed boy who, with tin- 
bucket in hand, was coming out presum- 
ably to get beer for his progenitors, and 
straight she went to the door which Mary 
had locked but a few minutes before. 
She took a skeleton-key from her pocket 
and skilfully let herself in. Ned was 
awake and pacing the floor. He turned 
abruptly, thinking it was Mary. Then, 
seeing it was Lil, her friend, he said: 
“ Hello, girl, what ’s up?” 

“Mary threatens to squeal about that 
Syracuse robbery,” she said, hurriedly. 
“She and Tough Tom have found out 
all about it between them. You are it 
danger if you stay here. If she says 
a word, you'll go to Sing-Sing. 
Ned, fly, fly for your life, and I'll run 
down and keep her, till you get 
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away. Hurry, for the love of God.” 

She was interrupted by a violent fit of 
coughing. He put on his overcoat with- 
out a word, took his hat in his hand, then 
seme money from his pocket and put it 
into Lis hand. “You'll need it,” he 
said. “You have been a good friend to 
me. I don’t want to get pulled just now. 
Lil, I have met by chance a good woman. 
I love her and I want to get out of all 
this. You can’t guess, little girl, how 
kind you have been to me.” He paused, 
startled by the more than usual pallor of 
her face. “Are you feeling worse than 
usual ?” he asked. 

Lil began to cry, softly. “Don’t stop,” 
she moaned, “go on, go on.” 

“ Good-night, little girl,” he said. “We 
may never meet again. God keep you 
forever.” 

With this he was gone, vaguely wonder- 
ing why the woman wept—pitying her 
deeply, understanding her not at all, 
after the manner of men, good, bad and 
indifferent, since the world began. 

Lil pulled the door to and locked it, 
then hastened toward the Mission Hall 
to find Mary. She found her and Tom 
quarreling on a street corner. “I’ve 
had a piece of luck for once,” she said. 
“Come with me, both of you, and we ’ll 
get a good fill up for once.” 

“Here ’s Mary wants me to help t’row 
Ned, after he gives her the wad, too,” 
grumbled Tom. “Now, while I wants 
you,” (this to Mary) “to become my lady 
friend instead of his’n, still I ain’t much 
on givin’ a brother man’s lay away. It 
ain’t Bible doctrine.” 

“Well, I can do it myself,” retorted 
Mary, “and it ’s good-bye to you.” 

“Well, when it comes to that,” said 
Tom, “I suppose Ill have to give in, 
but it’s my fust offense in that line, and 
all for the sake of a fair female,” he con- 
cluded, plaintively. 

“We ’ll do it to-morrow, then,” said 
Mary, “after I get my dough. I'll let 
him sleep late, have a good breakfast for 
him, and when he goes out it will be with 
bracelets on his arms. He always was 
fond of jewelry.” And she laughed 
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boisterously, but she laughed alone. 

“Gee, but it’s the meanest thing I 
ever done,” said Tough Tom. “Well, 
ladies, shall we wet our whistles ?” 

“ At my expense,” said Lil. 

“Never,” exclaimed Tom. “Me for 
payin’ the bills of my lady friends when 
they drinks wid me.” 

It was long past midnight when the 
three staggered up to Mary’s rooms. 
They had decided to wake Ned and take 
him out to fatten before the slaughter, 
as one might say. It seemed a huge joke 
to one of them. Lil, for appearances 
sake, joined in the laughter, though in so 
doing she brought on her cough. Mary 
took the key from her pocket, and called 
out gayly on letting them into the room: 

“Neddie, come out and give us “ 

The words fell on an empty room. 
“Ned,” she shrieked. Then, realizing 
beyond doubt that her intended victim 
was gone, she turned fiercely to the man 
at her side. “He is gone, gone,” she 
wailed, “and you are to blame.” 

“I don’t see how.” Tough Tom’s 
voice was disconsolate, but he wore an 
expression of intense relief. 

“Perhaps he is under the bed,” sug- 
gested Lil, innocently, and got down os- 
tentatiously to look. Mary joined in 
the search. He was not there. “I am 
sure he will be back,” said Lil, faintly, 
between paroxysms of coughing, super- 
induced by kneeling down, “He always 
comes back, you know, Mary. Besides 
there are his cuffs and coilar and tie on 
the bureau. He has not gone far. Oh, 
you can count on it, he is coming back. 
You may look for him any minute.” ‘Then 
to herself, “‘ I have met by chance a good 
woman—lI love her—’” Another fit of 
coughing overtook her. 

“What ’s that you are mumbling?” 
demanded Mary, her voice riding stri- 
dently above the gusty coughing. 

“ He ll come back, he ’ll come back,” 
reiterated Lil, consolingly. At which 
assurance Tough Tom looked very glum. 

But Mary, of Doyer street, is looking 
still. Heten C. Bercen-Curtis. 

Washington, D. C. 





IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


The Pendin 
racy an 


HE WORLD is witnessing in the re- 

fusal of the Lords favorably to con- 
sider legislation proposed and passed by a 
large majority in the House of Commons, 
relative to education, labor and other vital 
problems in which the nation is deeply in- 
terested, the opening skirmish of another of 
those titanic battles that mark the slow prog- 
ress of the people in their struggle for their 
own. Along the highway that leads to popular 
rule, at intervals we see an arrogant oppressor 
of the people, in one of various guises, seeking 
to prevent the multitude from coming into 
their own, or, failing in that, he watches his 
opportunity and the moment the easy-going 
masses, imagining the victory won for all time, 
lapse into lethargy, he reappears and strives 
to win back lost power or gain new privileges 
by stealth, cunning, corruption or force. 
Sometimes it is a king, emperor or other dig- 
nitary that blasphemously assumes divine 
right; sometimes it is an aristocracy, a plu- 
tocracy or a priestly class seeking to enslave 
the millions for personal enrichment. 

But to the intelligent friend of democracy 
the one thing important to be remembered 
is that the struggle between class-interests and 
the people is at heart the same, whether it is 
waged by a Kaiser in Germany, a House of 
Peers in England or a plutocracy in America. 
No true democrat therefore can be indiffer- 
ent to the present struggle in England between 
the people and the peers, which may easily 
become as momentous a passage in history 
as was the great Reform-Bill battle which 
eventuated in the triumph for the time being 
of the principles of democratic constitutional 
monarchy over the dominant kingly and aris- 
tocratic assumptions of power. 


Struggle Between Democ- 
Aristocracy in England. 


The Earlier Battle and Its Lessons. 


Few passages in the history of modern Eng- 
land are so pregnant with vital and inspiring 
lessons for the friends of freedom to-day as 
the Reform-Bill battle and its outcome. The 
royal house of England had become more and 
more reactionary as it felt its security growing 


until it evinced a spirit very similar to that 
of the hated Stuarts. The reactionary aris- 
tocracy, always jealous of any increase of 
power on the part of the people, lent itself to 
the interests of the throne. A community of 
interests existed between these privileged 
classes which made them, as is usually the 
case, ready to make common cause against 
the people. 

But the success of our Republic had put 
new courage into the hearts of the people in 
all lands, and the terrible retribution which 
the French masses had meted out to their 
age-long oppressors had served as a whole- 
some warning to monarchs and lords who had 
hitherto been despotic and insolent in their 
oppressions. 

In England the misery of the poor almost 
beggared description, as was shown by various 
painstaking investigations. The privileged 
rich, then as now, were justifying their lavish 
expenditure of wealth on dress and various 
forms of ostentation, on the ground that these 
things gave work for the poor. The poor 
were rapidly reaching the danger-line where 
starvation and a sense of injustice drives the 
masses to revolution. The middle-class join- 
ed in the struggle against the privileged in- 
terests, and it soon became apparent that un- 
less the principles of the Reform Bill, which 
virtually changed the government of England 
to a representative government, were accepted, 
a general uprising would ensue. The House 
of Lords, with its peers and bishops, stood 
overwhelmingly against the people and with 
the throne, and when the Reform Bill first 
passed the House it seemed apparent that 
the Lords would never ratify it, even though 
the King urged its acceptance. At this the 
public spirit of democratic England flamed 
forth from north to south. The wealth-pro- 
ducing millions were awakening and girding 
themselves for the coming s . Then 
it was that the King had thelgreat,“ Iron Duke” 
sound the soldiers, the bulwark of despotism, 
to see if the English soldiers could be cajoled, 
by pleas of loyalty and duty, into shooting 
down their own people; but to his amazement 
and alarm, for Wellington was an intense re 
actionary, the Duke found the soldiers were 
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so in sympathy with the people that it would 
be folly to risk an issue. Then, and not until 
then, the Lords abdicated; and Englishmen 
supposed that the great fundamental subject 
of contention—whether or not the people 
through the Commons were the real rulers of 
England—was settled and settled forever in 
favor of the people. 

Happily at that time and for the next score 
or more of years the masses were keenly awake 
to the peril of indifference or lethargy, and 
they called from time to time to their ranks 
as splendid a group of high-minded statesmen 
as ever waged war for popular rule and jus- 
tice in any land. Foremost among these 
were Cobden and Bright, and after Peel’s 
acceptance of the popular demand for reform 
there came Gladstone and a number of other 
statesmen of superior power who were under 
the compulsion of moral idealism. 

It was not until after the plutocracy began 
to gain ascendancy over the people in America 
that the reactionaries, under the leadership 
first of Disraeli and later of Salisbury, Bal- 
four, and Chamberlain, began to battle against 
the spirit of democracy. The people in Eng- 
land, as in America, had been lulled to sleep 
and distracted by foreign wars which are ai- 
ways the opportunity of the enemies of popu- 
lar rule; and reaction slowly but steadily 
advanced, and in England it united various 
selfish interests. As a result a number of 
laws known to be odious to the majority of 
the people were passed by the reactionary 
House elected on the war issue. 

Then came the great democratic reaction 
with its enormous Liberal majority; and now 
that this House, fresh from the people, seeks 
to carry out the ante-election pledges, the 
House of Lords strives to block the way. The 
result of the struggle will be awaited by true 
democrats in this country with almost as great 
interest as by the Liberal masses in England, 
for it is all one struggle under slightly differ- 
ing forms. The battle is between progress 
and reaction; between the freedom of a broad 
and just educational and religious order and 
the bigotry and narrowness of dogmatic cler- 
icalism that in all ages when it has had power 
has united with despotism against the rights 
of the millions and the conscience of the in- 
dividual. It is a war between the privileged 
classes who would exploit and oppress, and 
the people who desire the just fruits of de- 


mocracy. 
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Chief Objects on Which The 
orces Are Contending. — 
There are four great measures which the 
Liberals pledged the people relief from in the 
campaign and which the people naturally 
expect liberal” legislation upon. These deal 
with Education, Trades Disputes, The Land 
and Plural Voting. On all these measures 
the Lords threaten to veto the work of the 
people’s servants or to change the bills so as 
to defeat the object aimed at. In the case 
of the Education Bill this has already been 
done; and it remains for the Liberal Ministry, 
backed by the Liberal House, to say whether 
England is to be ruled by the peers or the peo- 
ple. If the Liberal ministry has the courage 
and wisdom of true statesmanship and is as 
loyal to democracy as the servants of reaction 
and privilege are to their masters, one of two 
courses will be followed: Either through the 
drastic use of the power of the House to con- 
trol appropriations and taxation the Lords 
will be compelled to come to terms, or the 
Ministry can appeal to the people. There is, 
of course, difficulty in appealing on an issue 
such as the Education Bill, for example, as 
the real issue would be largely obscured by 
old-time appeals to religious prejudice, united 
with the combined influence of the aristocratic 
landed class and other special interests that 
are all seeking the overthrow of the Liberals. 
The outlook is serious but by no means 
necessarily alarming for the Liberals, if their 
leadership is wise and brave; but here we are 
confronted by one of those paralyzing ijs that 
so frequently lie athwart the path of progress. 


If England Had The Referendum. 


The present conditions in England afford 
a striking illustration of the importance, prac- 
ticality, and we may say necessity of the Ref- 
erendum in the present stage of governmental 
progress, if the efficiency of democracy is to 
be maintained and the best results of popular 
government are to be enjoyed with the least 
possible confusion, cost and disorder. If 
England had a law compelling a popular 
Referendum on all important matters when 
the two houses could not agree, the real de- 
sires of the nation on these vital questions 
could easily be ascertained and the popular 
will embedded in legislation by the submis- 
sion of the Ministerial or the House Bill, and 
also the proposal of the Lords, to the people. 
The voters would then have the clear-cut is- 
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points along the firing-line the forces of popu- 
lar government won important and deeply 
significant victories. Even when the tempo- 
rary result was registered in favor of the plu- 


| tocracy, the circumstances connected with 


ee. lation. 


the victory are such that the far-seeing am 

their servants recognize that the grounds for 
alarm are far greater than those for congratu- 
Thus we find the New York Nation, 
ultra-conservative and one of the most bitter 


' enemies of Mr. Hearst among the metropoli- 
, tan papers, thus tacitly admitting the conten- 


tions of Mr. Hearst and uttering a solemn 
note of warning to the reactionary and pred- 
atory interests it so valiantly serves as occa- 
sion demands: 


“The warning is unmistakable. If Mr. 
Hughes fails to do his utmost to check abuses 


| and redress grievances, if in this effort he is 
’ thwarted by the hirelings of the machine, 


Macauley, in New York World. 
BLOWING UP THE ROCK. 


sues before them. They could accept either 
or vote down both; while the House would be 
free to push forward other legislation dear to 
the heart of the people and for which in part 
its members were elected. Moreover, if the 
Lords knew that the people would have a 
chance for a Referendum on each measure, 
there would be little of the arrogant and dog- 
matic attitude on the part of that undemocratic 
body that is now evinced, and reasonable 
agreements or compromises might be made 
on practically all important measures. It is 
the knowledge that the people have the power 
finally to determine important legislation that 
paralyzes the despot, the oppressor, the grafter 
and the reactionary who would thwart the 
onward march of fundamental democracy. 


Some meena Aspects of The Late 
Election. 


InsTEaD of being discouraged at the out- 
come of the November elections, friends of 
fundamental democracy who are philosophical 
enough to weigh judicially the various factors 
involved in this opening skirmish in the war 
for the restoration of a democratic republic 
and the overthrow of the corrupt and criminal 
feudalism of privileged wealth, will see that 
the results are rich in promise and that at many 


Hearst or one of his kind will surely have his 
innings. The corporations have rights which 
must be respected as scrupulously as those 
of the individual; but our common carriers 
cannot be allowed to use their immensely 
valuable franchises from the public as instru- 
ments of discrimination; our traction and 
lighting companies are not licensed to loot 
our cities; our anti-monopoly laws must not 
be violated with impunity. Such men as 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry H. Rogers of 
the Standard Oil; Thomas F. Ryan and 
Anthony N. Brady, the manipulators of trac- 
tion stocks; President Charles A. Peabody 
of the Mutual Life and other life insurance 
officials who are trying to prevent a free vote 
by policyholders; such buccaneers in high 
finance as E. H. Harriman, have heretofore 
shown little appreciation of popular senti- 
ment. They have acted as if no power on 
earth had right or might to check the greed 
of their corporations. To them also the vote 
of Tuesday should carry its lesson. The faith 
of thousands in Hearst as a savior has its 
pathetic side. In casting their ballots for him 
they have blindly cried for justice. ‘They will 
not be denied.” 


One thing the last election has proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, and that is that 
the old political inertia and moral stagnation 
that have held the American people in thrall 
and enabled the plutocracy steadily to gail 
ascendancy over the people and the govert- 
ment, has passed away. The people are at 
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last thoroughly awakened and are thinking, 
—nay, more, they are girding themselves for 
a titanic battle against the criminal rich, the 
princes of privilege that have debauched the 
government and robbed the people of their 
substance and the nation of its great natural 
resources of wealth while posing as the pillars 
of the church and of business and social life. 
The last election was merely the first real 
skirmish since the people have awakened 
from the moral and mental stupor into which 
party bosses and corporate wealth have lulled 
them. Even the apparent defeats are of such 
a character as to be unmistakable heralds of 
victory, if the same spirit that fired Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams and Washington shall from 
now on animate those who appreciate the full 
significance to civilization of the pending 
struggle between popular government and 
dass-rule by a privileged and conscienceless 
few. 

Butthisisnotall. The positive victories won 
against great odds should hearten every man 
and woman worthy of our great Republic. 
Some of these victories, how they were won, 
and their true significance we shall now briefly 
touch upon. 


The Splendid Results for Popular Rule 
and Civic Righteousness Won in 
The Wisconsin Election. 


If affords us much pleasure to be in a posi- 
tion to give our readers a clear, comprehen- 
sive epitome of the result in Wisconsin in the 
following report made to us by our friend, 
Professor William Kittle, Secretary of the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools of Wis- 


consin. Nowhere in the November elections 
did the friends of free institutions, civic right- 
eousness and just government win more pro- 
nouncedly than in Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin Election. 


The recent election in Wisconsin is of much 
interest in its relation to the past five years’ 
struggle for good government in that state. 
It will be seen that those who have stood for 
the constructive legislation already enacted, 
have suffered no defeat and that Senator La 
Follette is still the active and effective leader 
in Wisconsin. 

On September 25th, the candidates for the 
state offices and of the legislature, including 
the hold-over state senators, met in conven- 
tion at Madison and adopted a state platform. 
This declaration of the Republican party of 
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Wisconsin is a clear and strong statement of 
the principles which La Follette has advocated. 
The following are the main planks of the plat- 
form : 


““We endorse and approve the past admin- 
istration of Governor Robert M. La Follette, 
as conspicuously progressive, honest and 
economic, and point with pride to his advo- 
cacy of a faithful compliance with the party 
promises made to the people of Wisconsin 
in the past. And we specially point out, 
among the important measures secured dur- 
ing his administration, the laws affecting pri- 
mary elections, the State Railway Commission, 
and equitable method of railway taxation, the 
law prohibiting improper legislative lobbying, 
and other laws of great value to the people of 
Wisconsin. We approve the work recently 
done in Congress to secure similar legislation, 
and we urge upon our senators and represent- 
atives in Congress to join in a united effort in 
support of such legislation as will insure in 
national affairs the same reforms as have been 
enacted into laws in Wisconsin, and hereto- 
fore and now recommended hy the platforms 
of the Republican party in this state. 

“We pledge ourselves to the enactment of 
a law providing for the regulation of rates of 
service of all public-service corporations, sim- 
ilar to that now exercised over railroads. 
The same reasons exist for controlling the 
rates of water, electric light, gas, telephone, 
telegraph and street-railway companies, and 
other public-service corporations, as for con- 
trolling transportation rates. islation 
should be enacted making it the duty of the 
railroad commission to ascertain the value 
of the property of all such corporations. 

“We pledge ourselves to the enactment of 
a law providing for the regulation of the issue 
of stocks and bonds of all public-service cor- 
porations, giving to the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission supervisory control over the same, 
and by appropriate provisions preventing the 
issue of any such stocks and bonds, except for 
actual value. 

“We favor the enactment of laws for the 
regulation of the business of life insurance, 
which shall provide for the fullest protection 
to the funds of such companies; the protection 
of the interests of Wisconsin policy-holders 
in $9,000,000 of surplus belonging to them; 
a fair and intelligible form of contract, the 
making of mutual companies mutual in fact 
as well as in name; publicity in all of their 
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shall be a lien on the property so purchased.” 


The chief management of the campaign 
from September 25th to November 6th was 
in the hands of W. D. Connor, the Chairman 
of the State Central Committee and a candi- 
date for Lieutenant-Governor. Senator La 
Follette opposed his election as Chairman of 
the State Central Committee but Governor 
Davidson made a strong personal appeal to 
the convention for Connor and this secured 
his election. During the campaign, Mr. 
Connor gave his unqualified and earnest sup- 
port to all the Stalwarts who had been nomi- 
nated at the primaries on the ground that they 


\ had been regularly nominated by the Repub- 


Macauley, in New York World, 
THE PROTECTOR OF THE WIDOW AND 
ORPHAN, 


affairs, and am accounting and irrevocable 
apportionment of dividends. 

“Railway employés are engaged in public 
service most hazardous in its nature. Legis- 
lation should be enacted providing that neg- 
ligence of an injured employé shall not bar a 
recovery of damages by him, if the jury shall 
find that the negligence of the railway com- 
pany is greater than his own. 

“We pledge ourselves to further the pas- 
sage of the amendment to the constitution 
now pending, as to permit the passage of a 
law imposing a graduated tax upon incomes 
with reasonable exemptions, and the passage 
of such law as soon thereafter as possible in 
order to remedy, among others, the great evil 
now existing by reason of the present mort- 
gage-taxation law. 

“We favor such amendment to the primary 
election law as will strengthen it and make it 
most effective as an instrument of government 
in the hands of the people. 

“We favor the enactment of legislation 
which will enable any city or village that so 
desires to own its own public utilities, and to 
apply the broad principles of eminent domain 
in acquiring existing plants at their true value. 
We also favor legislation which will give to 
municipalities when they purchase a public 
utility the right to pay for the same out of the 
proceeds of certificates of indebtedness which 


lican party. He strongly supported in par- 
ticular Mr. Boden, for District-Attorney in 


' Milwaukee, Mr. Babcock for Congress in the 


Third District, and Mr. Beach and Mr. 
Foley for State Senators. All four were beat- 
en on November 6th. Mr. Connor gave ex- 
plicit directions that no speaker going out 
under the auspices of the State Central Com- 
mittee should mention La Follette favorably. 
He also invited Senator John C. Spooner to 
speak in various parts of the state under the 
auspices of the State Central Committee, and 
Senator Spooner made a number of speeches 
advocating the election of Mr. Connor and 
taking pains to say in each place that he ap- 
peared under the auspices of the State Cen- 
tral Committee. Mr. Connor had frequent 
conferences with the Stalwarts and with Sen- 
ator Spooner, Mr. Babcock and Mr. Pfister 
in particular. 

Senator La Follette did not appear under 
the auspices of the State Central Committee. 
But in this respect, he followed his usual cus- 
tom. However, it is well known that Mr. 
Connor did not want him to appear in the 
campaign and that Senator La Follette would 
not allow his itinerary to be controlled by his 
enemy. Senator Spooner advocated the elec- 
tion of the entire Republican ticket; Senator 
La Follette in two senatorial districts at least, 
openly advocated the election of Democrats 
and the defeat of the two Republican candi- 
dates who in the last two sessions of the leg 
islature had repudiated their pledges. I 
Milwaukee, he made a strenuous campaig 
for McGovern, the independent candidate 
for District-Attorney, against the regular 
nominee. He was known to be opposed 
Babcock and other candidates. He gar 
Governor Davidson his sincere and earnest 
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support and contributed money to his com- 
paign. He gave as a reason that the candi- 
date on the Democratic ticket has been for 
years a Stalwart. 

In Milwaukee at a public meeting, Senator 
La Follette was asked to give his opinion of 
Mr. Connor. La Follette replied that he was 
sorry the question was asked but that he could 
not dodge; that ever since Mr. Connor had 

posed certain legislation at Madison, he 
had doubted his sincerity. Connor replied 
the next evening by an attack on Senator La 
Follette. 

It will readily be seen that there is a contest 
on for leadership between Mr. Connor and 
Senator La Follette. There can be no com- 
promise. Connor would willingly compro- 
mise, as he desires to go to the United States 
Senate. He is playing a most difficult game. 
He publicly advocates the constructive legis- 
lation secured by La Follette and quite openly 
makes alliances with the Stalwarts. He will 
be the presiding officer in the coming legisla- 
ture, but as such he has only a casting vote 
without the power to appoint the committees 
in the state senate. Mr. Connor is relying 
on both the Stalwarts and La Follette sup- 
porters. He advocates harmony and a re- 
united party. He ignores La Follette as a 
factor. He is said to be worth from two to 
three million dollars and his enemies assert 
that he will be unscrupulous in using his 
wealth to further his aims. The election re- 
turns will throw light on this contest for lead- 
ership and also on the question of whether 
the progress in constructive legislation has 
ceased in Wisconsin. 

The main contest for good government was 
n Milwaukee over the election of a District- 
Attorney and the prosecution of grafters in 
that city. The case is exactly like that of 
Folk in St. Louis. During the past two years 
Frank McGovern has been District or Pros- 
ecuting Attorney. The grand jury returned 
a great number of indictments and McGovern 
followed these up with vigorous prosecutions 
of city officials. Among others, he placed on 
trial, Charles Pfister, a multi-millionaire, 
friend of Senator Spooner, owner of the finest 
hotel in Milwaukee and proprietor of the 
Sentinel, one of the greatest daily papers of 
the state. Pfister was charged with stealing 
$14,000, but the testimony at the trial seemed 
to show that the money was used to secure the 
garbage-contract with the city. Pfister re- 
lentlessly pursued McGovern, almost daily, 
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in the Sentinel. At the primaries on Septem- 
ber 4th, McGovern was defeated and a can- 
didate, Boden, acceptable to Pfister and all 
the boodlers, was nominated. This was ac- 
complished by the aid of the Stalwart Demo- 
crats and all the boodlers, gamblers and worst 
elements of the city. The best people of Mil- 
waukee urged McGovern to run on an inde- 
pendent ticket. Both he and Boden are Re- 
publicans. La Follette devoted two days in 
Milwaukee, going rapidly from one meeting 
to another and advocating the election of Mc- 
Govern. Connor threw the weight of the 
State Central Committee for Boden. The 
election of McGovern on November 6th was 
a triumph for the best citizens of Milwaukee, 
for La Follette and for good government in 
every city. 

The second most notable contest was over 
the reélection of Mr. Babcock, the present 
member of Congress from the Third District. 
Before the primaries, Senator La Follette 
spoke in that district and urged the people to 
nominate another Republican. But the Stal- 
wart Democrats openly aided Babcock who 
was regularly nominated, on g very close vote. 
It was known by every voter in his district that 
Babcock had La Follette. Senator 
Spooner, in the week before the election, de- 
livered a long speech at Platteville, the lead- 
ing city in the district and urged the voters 
to reélect Babcock and thus endorse Roose- 
velt. On November 6th, the voters of the 
Third District defeated Babcock by a plurality 
of 800. In 1902, the same district gave him 
a plurality of 8,250. The change of more 
than 9,000 votes in four years is directly due 
to what he terms La Folletteism. The Dem- 
ocrat elected has been an earnest supporter 
of La Follette and will stand for his measures 
in Congress. 

Before the primaries, Senator La Follette 
spoke in the Ninth District against the renom- 
ination of the present member of Congress, 
Mr. Minor, who has always progress 
in Wisconsin. La Follette asked the people 
to nominate Mr. Kuestermann, who has been 
on the side of good government and is a sup- 
porter of La Follette. Mr. Kuestermann was 
nominated and elected. 

La Follette spoke against the election of 
two state senators and both were defeated 
and ardent La Follette supporters elected in 
their places. 

In the Second ional District, that 
of the capital, Mr. Nelson, who has been 
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THE CONQUERORS. 


La Follette’s chief lieutenant, was elected. 

Every state officer elected has been a sup- 
porter of La Follette and there is no reason 
to think that any of them except Connor, the 
lieutenant-governor, will conspire against him. 
On the contrary, most of them are strongly 
for him, including Governor Davidson, who 
keenly felt La Follette’s opposition before the 
primaries. 

The election plainly shows that the effort 
at harmony between the Stalwarts and La 
Follette men has been a failure. It shows 
also that the people stand just as before on 
the principles advocated by La Follette. His 
friends everywhere in Wisconsin regard the 
election as an endorsement for him. 

The following is a fair summary of the 
election : 


1. The state officers without exception were 
elected as La Follette supporters. Connor is 
the only one who will oppose him. 

2. The number of La Follette supporters 
in the legislature has been increased. 

3. The platform is a strong endorsement 
of his measures and declares for an advance 
in constructive legislation. 

4. Three, and perhaps four, new members 
of Congress have been elected who have been 
his active supporters. 

5. In three congressional districts and i 
two state senatorial districts, he has gained 
almost personal victories. 

6. In Milwaukee, he eloquently spoke for 
McGovern who stands for good government 
and who was elected. 

7. Connor’s plurality was reduced several 
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thousand because he was known to be opposed 
to La Follette. 
8. There has been no striking or noticeable 
Stalwart victory in the state. 
Wiiuiam Krrrie. 


The President's Message. 


THE MESSAGE sent to Congress by President 
Roosevelt on December 4th is one of the most 
important documents in the history of Amer- 
ican statesmanship. The President earnestly 
advocates progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, with a rate of taxation rapidly increas- 
ing with the increase in the size of the income 
or inheritance. 

He urges the necessity of securing judicial 
action in the settlement of labor disputes as 
ameans of preventing the wars of labor and 
capital and establishing a larger measure of 
industrial harmony. His idea is to institute 
a Federal Commission on conciliation and 
arbitration before which the parties to an 
industrial dispute might be required to come 
and state the reasons for their contention. 
He does not ask that at the start the decisions 
of the commission should have the force of 
a judgment of court, for he says that “in all 
legislation of this kind it is well to advance 
cautiously, testing each step by the actual 
results,” but he believes that judicial action 
requiring appearance and statement of rea- 
sons “would tend to create an atmosphere of 
friendliness and conciliation between con- 
tending parties; and the giving each side an 
equal opportunity to present fully its case in 
the presence of the other would prevent many 
disputes from developing into serious strikes 
or lockouts, and, in other cases, would enable 
the commission to persuade the opposing 
parties to come to terms. 

“In this age of great corporate and labor 
combinations, neither employers nor employés 
should be left completely at the mercy of the 
stronger party to a dispute, regardless of the 
righteousness of their respective claims. The 
proposed measure would be in the line of 
securing recognition of the fact that in many 
strikes the public has itself an interest which 
cannot wisely be disregarded; an interest not 
merely of general convenience, for the ques- 
tion of a just and er public policy must 
tlso be considered. . . . The decisions of the 
commission would give a chance for public 
opinion to crystallize and thus to exert its full 
force for the right.” 
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The President asks for the passage of a bill 


- limiting the number of hours of employment 


of railroad employés and says: “It should be 
our aim steadily to reduce the number of hours 
of labor, with the general introduction of an 
eight-hour day as the goal.” 

He urges Congress to provide for a thorough 
investigation of the conditions of child-labor 
and of the labor of women and demands the 
enactment of a drastic and thorough-going 
child-labor law for the District of Columbia 
and the territories, saying that there is no need 
of any further investigation in reference to 
such a law. 

He requests an amendment to the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Law, passed at the last session, 
saying: 


“In spite of all precautions exercised by 
employers there are unavoidable accidents 
and even deaths involved in nearly every line 
of business connected with the mechanic arts. 
This inevitable sacrifice of life may be reduced 
to a minimum, but it cannot be completely 
eliminated. It is a great social injustice to 
compel the employé, or rather the family of 
the killed or disabled victim, to bear the en- 
tire burden of such an inevitable sacrifice. 

“In other words, society shirks its duty by 
laying the whole cost on the victim, whereas 
the injury comes from what may be called the 
legitimate risks of trade. Compensation for 
accidents or death due in any line of industry 
to the actual conditions under which that in- 
dustry is carried on, should be paid by that 
portion of the community for the benefit of 
which the industry is carried on—that is, by 
those who profit by the industry. . . . It is 
therefore clear to my mind that the law should 
place this entire ‘risk of trade’ upon the em 
ployer.” 


The President urges again the enactment 
of laws to prevent abuse of the power of in- 
junction in labor cases. 

He declares in favor of a constitutional 
amendment placing the whole question of 
marriage and divorce in the hands of the na- 
tional Congress, in order that the injustice 
and scandals resulting from the wide differ- 
ences in the laws of the different states may 
be abolished and in order that polygamy may 
be effectively dealt with. 

He refers to the splendid development and 
wonderful history of Japan, saying that her 
growth “has been literally astounding. There 
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is not only nothing to parallel it but nothing 
to approach it in the history of civilized man- 
kind.” And he recommends an “act pro- 
viding for the naturalization of Japanese who 
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come here intending to become American * 


citizens.” 


He also asks for legislation that will enable | 


the Federal government to secure adequate 
enforcement of the rights of aliens under trea- 
ties which are now subject to violation in ways 
that cannot be reached by the national gov- 
ernment and may not be reached by the gov- 
ernment of the city or state involved. 

The railroad pools and combinations the 
President says should not be prohibited. The 
law should carefully discriminate between 
those combinations which do good and those 
which do evil. “Railroads should be per- 
mitted to make agreements provided these 
agreements were sanctioned by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and were published.” 
The prohibition of combination aids big ship- 
pers in forcing rebates from the roads. More- 
over, as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has shown, it is practically impossible to con- 
duct the railroad business of the country with- 
out concerted action afforded by traffic asso- 
ciations such as have been condemned by the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Trans-Missouri case and in the Joint- 
Traffic Association case. “This means that 
the law as construed by the Supreme Court 
is such that the business of the country cannot 
be conducted without breaking . 

The President is not in favor of public-own- 
ership of railroads, and he is right in thinking 
that under present political conditions it would 
be dangerous. But present political condi- 
tions will not last always, and no one, unless 
it may be the trust railroad magnates them- 
selves, is doing more than President Roose- 
velt to abolish present political conditions 
and prepare the way for public-ownership by 
securing drastic regulation which is likely, 
not only to convince the people that no regu- 
lative measure can do the work, but at the 
same time to make even the railroad magnates 
willing to abdicate and turn the roads over 
to the government. 

The President says that the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will have 
to be enlarged along several different lines so 
as to give larger and more efficient control 
over the railroads, and that the coal lands 
still in the hands of the nation should be with- 
drawn from sale or entry and should remain 


m 
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THE PRESIDENT IS NOW “SPEAKING GENTLY,” 


the property of the people, to be worked under 
a system of royalties and subject to govern- 
ment control, so that no excessive prices may 
be charged the consumers. 

On the packing-house question the Presi- 
dent says that in the end it will be advisable 
to require the putting of a date on the label 
and to charge the cost of inspection to the 
packers. 

Amendment of the law in criminal cases, 
so that the government may more effectively 
enforce the criminal law against the trusts, is 
recommended by the President, who says that 
while at first every effort was made to enforce 
the laws by civil proceedings, it has become 
increasingly evident that resort to criminal 
procedure is fully justified. 

In referring to the question of controlling 
corporations, the President says: 


“In some method, whether by a national 
license law or in other fashion, we must exer 
cise, and that at an early date, a far more com: 
plete control than at present over these great 
corporations—a control that will among other 
things prevent the evils of excessive over 
capitalization, and that will compel the dis- 
closure by each big corporation of its stock- 
holders and of its property and business, 
whether owned directly or through subsidiary 
or affiliated corporations. This will put * 
stop to the securing of inordinate profits by 
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favored individuals at the expense whether 
of the general public, the stockholders or the 
wage workers. Our effort should be not so 
much to prevent consolidation as such, but 
so to supervise and control it as to see that it 
results in no harm to the people.” 


The President cordially approves of manual 
training for American boys and girls and says 
that farmers must have a chance for the widest 
possible education. 

There are many other important passages 
in this splendid message which every American 
citizen should read from beginning to end 
and carefully ponder. 

Whatever mistakes the Roosevelt admin- 
istration may have made—and in the opinion 
of many they have not been few—no one— 
not even the President’s most strenuous critic 
—can refuse the admiration due to the lofty 
and progressive statesmanship that is em- 
bodied in the recommendations of this epoch- 
making message. 

If, after the “interests” and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress have time to cool off 
alittle, the President will write another equally 
vigorous message in favor of a parcels-post, 
postal savings-banks, old-age pensions and, 
most important of all, legislation looking to- 
ward the initiative and referendum, or some 
reasonable substitute for it through machinery 
enabling the people to give their representa- 
tives in Congress definite instructions on spe- 
cific measures—if he will do this in addition 
to what he has already done, his messages 
will rank with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in the history of American progress. 
They will in fact constitute a Declaration of 
Independence against a tyranny, less tangible 
it is true than that of the English King, but 
none the less real and far more vast and dan- 
gerous,—the tyranny of graft and predatory 
wealth. 

If the Liberal Republicans in Congress 
vill join with the Liberal Democrats to pass 
the measures the President demands, the 
United States may after a while come up even 
with Switzerland and New Zealand and other 
countries that now lead the procession in 
politico-economic progress. 

Frank Parsons. 


The Postal Commission. 


Tae HEARINGS given by the Postal Com- 
mission in reference to the proposed increase 
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of charges on second-class matter, from one 
cent to four cents per pound, have brought 
out a great many interesting facts and argu- 
ments showing the relation of the railways 
and express companies to the postal deficit, 


- and also showing that if the government paid 


for the mail which its various departments 
now send free, there would be no deficit. 

Everyone who is acquainted with the facts 
knows that if the post-office paid the railways 
for the carriage of the mails at no higher rate 
than the express companies pay the railways 
for carrying express matter, the government 
would save twenty-five or thirty million dol- 
lars a year, which would cover the whole de- 
ficit and leave many millions besides. 

One of the strongest and fullest briefs that 
has been presented on the subject is the one 
prepared by Professor Frank Parsons at the 
instance of Dr. C. F. Taylor, publisher of 
The Medical World of Philadelphia, from 
which we quote the following passages pre- 
senting the heart of the argument on this ques- 
tion which is of such vital interest to all peri- 
odicals and to the public that patronizes them: 


“We oppose the proposed increase of the 
second-class rate for the following reasons: 


“1. There is really no deficit at all when 
the postal accounts are audited on true finan- 
cial and business principles. The post-office 
does work for the Government—that is, for 
the whole people of the United States—which 
if paid for at regular rates would amount to 
about $19,000,000. That is enough to cover 
the so-called deficit and leave nearly $4,500,- 
000 surplus. 

“In common fairness the Government 
should pay for the use it makes of the post- 
office. It is not just nor sound business or 
public policy to put the burden of the Govern- 
ment post on any class, either the users of the 
second-class mail or the total users of the mail. 
The service rendered the Government as the 
agent of the whole people should be paid for 
by the whole people. 

“When a municipal electric-light plant 
charges private consumers enough to cover 
the cost of the service rendered them with a 
smal] margin of profit, perhaps, it is not put 
down as having incurred a deficit because the 
amount collected from private consumers is 
not sufficient to pay for lighting the streets 
and public buildings as well as for the lights 
supplied to the private consumers. On the 
contrary, the city is expected to pay for street 
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lights, and if the amount paid by the private 
consumers for their lights plus the fair com- 
mercial charge to the city for its lights is suffi- 
cient to cover the total cost there is no deficit. 

“On these fundamental principles of sound 
accounting there is no deficit in the post-office. 
The Government should pay from general 
taxation the $19,000,000 fair equivalent for 
the service rendered the Government. 

“The private users of the post already pay 
for their service and over $4,000,000 profit 
besides. 

“2. Even if we neglected the Government- 
post, the so-called deficit could not be placed 
at the door of the second-class matter. It 
belongs chiefly or wholly to the rural free 
delivery. ‘For the maintenance of the rural 
free delivery service and its proper extension 
$29,499,900 will be required in 1906-07. 
This is an increase of $3,671,600 over the 
appropriation for the current year, which in 
turn is $5,011,700 more than that of the pre- 
ceding year.’ (Report Postmaster-General, 
December 5, 1905, page 9.) 

“There you have a leak more than suffi- 
cient to account for the ‘deficit’ complained 
of. The rural free delivery, costing twenty- 
five or thirty millions and able to claim credit 
for only very slight returns, constitutes an 
added expense that far more than equals the 
fourteen or fifteen millions of ‘deficit.’ 

“Now this rural free delivery is an excellent 
thing. It means an approach to equal rights 
and privileges, a diffusion of the burdens of 
distance, an equalization of the advantages 
of city and country life, and educational and 
industrial gain to the less favored portions of 
the country. 

“Tt is admirable, but why should the bur- 
den of payment for it be put upon the users of 
second-class mail? It probably should not 
be charged even to the total body of mail- 
users, but to the nation as such. 

“Once more it becomes abundantly clear 
that the commercial post has no deficit. Either 
the Government-post or the outgo for rural 
free delivery more than covers the so-called 
deficit. The part of the mail service that is 
put on anything like a commercial basis and 
is expected to pay for itself does pay for itself 
and a number of millions besides. 

“3. If excessive payments to the railroads 
for transporting the mails were eliminated the 
alleged ‘deficit’ would disappear and leave a 
surplus of many millions, even without pay- 
ment by the Government for its use of the 


Morris, in Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash. 


Uncize Sam: “It’s your move, Mr. Rockefeller.” 


mails or for the unremunerative rural delivery. 

“The amount paid the roads for carrying 
the mails last year was $39,384,916, plus $5,- 
509,044 for rentals of postal-cars, making a 
total of about $45,000,000. 

“The Postmaster-General says, page 195 
of Report, December 5, 1905: ‘The most 
striking feature in postal administration at 
this time, aside perhaps from the considerable 
extension and great cost of the rural free de- 
livery service, is the increasingly large amount 
paid to railroad companies for transportation 
of mails. Correspondence on file in the De- 
partment, as well as frequent references in 
the public press, indicate that there is a wide- 
spread popular belief that this pay is extrava- 

nt.” 

“If the railroads received no more from 
the post-office for carrying the mails than they 
would receive if they were carrying the same 
matter for the express companies, the post- 
office would save twenty-five to thirty millions 
of the forty-five millions it now pays the roads. 


“On the data furnished by Professor H. C. 
Adams, the railway expert for the United 


States Interstate Commerce Commission, 
before the special Commission on Railway 
Mail Pay (Part 11 of Report, 1900), the rail- 
way receipts from the express between New 
York and Boston would average 50 cents per 
hundred and $8 cents for first-class freight, 
against 89 cents from the mails; New York 
to Chicago, 75 cents freight, $1.25 express, 
and $8.56 mail; New York to Atlanta, $1.% 
freight, $2.00 express, and $3.50 mail; Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee, 25 cents freight, 30 cents 
express, 34 cents mail per hundred (this seems 
fairly reasonable); New York to San Frar 
cisco, $3.00 freight, $6.75 express, and $13.8 
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mail (this seems very unreasonable); Atlanta 
to Savannah, 61 cents freight, 87 cents express, 
and $3.17 for mail (more unreasonable still). 

“These and other data too numerous for 
insertion here indicate that as a rule railways 
receive for express 50 to 100 per cent. more 
than for first-class freight, and for mail 100 
to 300 per cent. more than for express. 

“The express companies carry magazines 
and newspapers 500 miles and more at a cent 
a pound, and the railways get less than one- 
half cent a pound, two cents a ton-mile, or 
less than one-sixth of the lowest estimate of 
the average mail rate. That is not all. Any 
general express-agent will tell you that the 
company will shade the rate for a large ship- 
per. For example, the C: itan is car- 
ried from New York to Boston, 219 miles, for 
eighteen cents a hundred, or less than one- 
fifth of a cent a pound. This is at the rate 
of 1.6 cents per ton-mile for the express com- 
pany and three-fourths of a cent a ton-mile 
for the railways, a rate about one-sixteenth 
of the average mail-rate and one-ninth of the 
lowest mail-rate on the lines where the vol- 
ume of mail is greatest. 


“In many countries it is regarded as a sim- 
ple matter of justice and fair public policy 
that the railways shall carry the ordinary 
mails and even the parcels-post without any 
charge at all, on the ground that such a ser- 
vice is only part payment for the valuable 
privileges they receive from the public, and 
which in this country represent fully half the 
capitalization of the roads. 

“This principle has been applied to private 
railways for many years in Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Italy and other countries. 

“To increase the second-class mail-rate 
on the other hand is as unwise and unjust as 
the decrease of the railway mail pay is wise 
and just. 

“(a.) In the first place, a multitude of mag- 
azines and newspapers have developed a very 
large business and made long-time subscrip- 
tion and advertising agreements on the basis 
of the present second-class mail-rate. 

“The unnecessary disturbance of honest 
vested interests is never wise, and in this case 
the vested interests are linked indissolubly 
with some of the most vital business and edu- 
cational interests of the nation. 

“The mass of periodicals referred to would 
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Spencer, in Omaha World-Herald. 


“T—I" , & afraid I'll have some difficulty maintaining 
his position through another campaign!"’ 


be seriously injured by the proposed increase 
of rate, and many of them would be ruined, 
for the classes they serve would in large part 
decline to pay the additional rates required 
for the readjustment of income and expendi- 
ture. 

“(b.) It has not been shown that the second- 
class mail-rate is insufficient to cover the cost, 
provided the railways were not paid more 
than they are willing to take for express. The 
express companies carry matter within a ra- 
dius of 500 miles for one cent a pound and 
less, down even to a small fraction of a cent. 
The railways get only 40 to 50 per cent. of the 
express charges, and the average haul for mail 
is only 436 miles, so there is every reason to 
believe that second-class mail-rate would 
cover cost if the railway pay were fairly ad- 
justed. 

“(c.) Even if it could be shown that under 
fair railway conditions the second-class rate 
would not direetly cover cost, there is strong 
reason to believe that the letter and book and 
package postage incident to answering ad- 
vertisements and otherwise resulting from 
the circulation of second-class matter would 
more than balance the account. 

“(d.) Even if it could be shown that the total 
direct and indirect receipts from the second- 
class matter would not cover the cost, it would 
still be unwise for*the Government to raise 
the rate because of the general educational 
and economic benefits of the wide circulation 
second-class matter is able to attain under 
the present schedule. The periodical press 
is the people’s university. The civic and 
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social advancement, the economic efficiency 
and business progress of the United States, 
are largely dependent on the flood of litera- 
ture, general, educational, commercial, tech- 
nical, agricultural, financial, trade, etc., that 
sweeps into the homes of the common people 
week by week under the encouragement of 
second-class regulations. 

“7, It is believed by many that the princi- 
pal motive on the part of some of those who 
have tried from time to time to get the second- 
class mail-rate raised, is to safeguard the in- 
terests of the great railroads and express com- 
panies. If the second-class rate were raised, 
the express companies would charge higher 
rates and make more profit. This would re- 
dound to the profit of the railroads who get 
40 or 50 per cent. of express receipts. And 
it would also tend to protect the roads from 
movements to reduce railway mail pay which 
are likely to become uncomfortably vigorous 
with the increase of the apparent deficit. 

“8. The forces that are moving for increase 
of the second-class mail-rate are in the main 
the very same forces that have milked the post- 
office to the utmost of their ability for half a 
century or more, and have at every step op- 
posed the progressive measures advocated 
by our best Postmasters-General, such as 
postal savings-banks, parcels-post, postal tel- 
egraph, one-cent letter post, postal notes, etc. 
The roads and express companies have re- 
fused to allow the people to have a parcels- 
post service similar to what practically every 
other civilized nation enjoys to the great ad- 
vantage of both merchants and the people 
generally; and now they are trying to take 
away even the second-class mail privileges 
and ruin the only cheap service we have in 


the post.” 


The Recent Social Education Congress. 


Sixty of the leading educators of the coun- 
try came together in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, November 30th to December 2, 1906, to 
discuss the needs and progress of education 
in the United States. The meeting was called 
on the initiative of the Social Education Club 
of Boston and with the codperation of the 
American Library Association, the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumne, the Twentieth 
Century Club, the Massacliusetts State Teach- 
ers’ Association, the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, the New England Asso- 
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ciation of School Superintendents, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction and over twenty 
other educational organizations. 

The dominant note of this important con- 
gress was the need for a better training for 
business and civic life. This cropped out 
everywhere during the meetings and some of 
the most important sessions were given wholly 
to this topic. 

President Eliot of Harvard, for over thirty 
years head of the greatest institution of learn- 
ing on the Atlantic coast, said that the indi- 
vidual facility and capacity of the student 
marks the limit of his service to society and 
of his own happiness; that the mere memory 
training so prevalent in our common schools 
is the poorest kind of education. It develops 
neither the character nor the power of per- 
formance. It rather tends to deaden the 
ability and active powers through disuse and 
concentration on mere rote work, instead of 
using the mind and the hand in useful service. 
More and more emphasis must be placed on 
vocational training and civic education. Such 
training develops morals and character in 
much higher degree than mathematics or 
memory work or general culture studies. 

President David Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford University, head of the greatest in- 
stitution of learning on the Pacific slope, said 
at the same meeting that the object of educa- 
tion is individual efficiency; not mere culture, 
but power of service. The college must de- 
velop men of first-class efficiency in business 
and civic affairs and every department of life. 
Training the mind to think and the hand to 
do, training the character and the morals, is 
of the utmost importance. Civic education 
does tlhis, industrial education does this, and 
business and politics both demand such train- 
ing. Every virtue has its market value and 
every vice is taken out of your salary. Your 
first duty is to live in such a way that the man 
you ought to be may become actual. Do not 
live so that that man can never exist. “That 
is the most important word,” said President 
Jordan, “that I can say to young men.” 

Hon. George H. Martin, State Secretary of 
Education, said that experience in some form 
of productive industry is the most important 
element in intellectual and moral training. 
Ability to see the end from the beginning, 
industrial intelligence, ability to grasp and 
understand the processes and the needs of 
business, ability to think clearly end work 





well,—these are the things which educt 7 
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tion should seek to develop in our boys- 
President E. B. Andrews of Nebraska Uni- 
versity, President W. O. Thompson of Ohio 
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State University, Professor Samuel McCune , 


Lindsay of Pennsylvania University, Professor 
Charles R. Richards of Columbia University, 
Professor J. W. Jenks of Cornell University, 
Mr. M. W. Alexander of the General Electric 
Company, Mr. John Golden, President of the 
United Textile Workers of America, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, 
celebrated English authority, President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, and many 
other eminent authorities emphasized in vary- 
ing form the necessity for better education 
for character and efficiency. Character train- 
ing is the fundamental need, and industrial 
education and practical civic training or self- 
government in the schools are among the 
most important means of developing not only 
direct efficiency but power of thought and 
moral fiber. 
Frank Parsons. 


Uniform Divorce Laws. 


Tue Governors of over forty States sent 
delegates to a national congress on uniform 
divorce laws, held in Washington last year. 
The congress adopted and recommended to 
the various States for enactment a uniform 
statute on divorce. This statute does not 
deal with causes for divorce. They are left 
to the various States, with no attempt at uni- 
fying the law, because it was felt that such an 
attempt must fail and thereby prevent the 
passage of even such measures in relation to 
jurisdiction and procedure as might otherwise 
be secured. 4 

The main objects of the bill are (1) to pre- 
vent migratory divorces, or divorces in which 
parties go into another State to secure a di- 
vorce on a ground which would not be recog- 
nized by the Jaw of the State where the cause 
took effect;"{2) to secure full faith and credit 
in all States enacting the statute for every de- 
cree properly granted in any state. Other 
provisions of the law are intended to prevent 
collusion, allow the parties to cool off before 
the final decree is entered, give the innocent 
a reasonable option as to separation or abso- 
lute divorce, and allow an opportunity for the 
corrective pressure of public opinion. 

The following are the principal features of 
the proposed statute: 

Va 1. A careful provision as to the methods 


Alfred Mosely, the 


Opper, in New York American. (Reproduced by special 
permission of W. R. Hearst). 


THE COMING ATTRACTIONS IN THE 
NATIONAL ZOO! 

by which jurisdiction in divorce proceedings 

may be acquired. 


/~ %. A provision that in cases where a party, 


whose residence gives jurisdiction, has moved 
into the State since the cause for divorce arose, 
no jurisdiction shall be taken unless the cause 
alleged for the divorce was a cause in the State 
in which such party resided at the time the 
cause of action arose. 

3. A provision (following the present Mas- 
sachusetts statute) that if a person leaves a 
State in order to procure a divorce for a cause 
which occurred while the parties resided in 
that State, or for a cause which is not a ground 
of divorce in that State, a decree so obtained 
shall be of no effect in that State. 

4. A provision to the effect that if jurisdic- 
tion is taken in any State in substantial con- 
formity with the conditions prescribed in this 
statute, full faith and credit shall be given to 
the decree in this State (that is, any State en- 
acting this statute). 

75. A provision for public hearings. 

6. A provision that in uncontested cases 
the court may assign an attorney to defend 
the action. 

7. A provision that a final decree shall not 
be entered until after the expiration of one 
year from the entry of a decree nisi. 


? 8. A provision for a legal separation, in- 


stead of an absolute divorce, at the option of 
the innocent party. 

While uniform divorce laws must be re- 
garded as very desirable, if the law is based 
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upon liberal provisions in respect to the causes 
for which divorce may be secured, there are 
many who will doubt the wisdom of separating 
legislation in respect to jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure from the question of cause. If the 
result should be to prevent persons living in 
some states from securing a divorce in cases 
where the continuance of the marriage is 
against reason and justice, it may well be 
questioned whether the new law ought not 
to deal with the matter of cause as the most 
essential element in the whole proceeding, 
even if the attempt to deal with this point 
should somewhat delay the attainment of 
uniform legislation. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, of the value to the whole coun- 
try of the deliberations of this congress and 
the discussion that has grown and will grow 
out of it. 

Aside from the value of the work of this 
congress in relation to its specific subject, the 
effort to secure uniform legislation on the part 
of our various states is in itself a matter of 
great importance and encouragement. The 
chaotic conditions of our state legislation in 
relation to franchises, corporations, liquor 
laws, the rights of women and many other 
vital matters, is a serious handicap upon our 
legal, economic and social development. The 
chaos and complexity of our laws entail a 
waste of thousands of years of human life in 
every generation and every effort at unifica- 
tion should be received with gratitude and 
applause. Let us have other congresses to 
propose uniform laws in respect to corpora- 
tions, franchises, property rights, etc. 

FRANK Parsons. 
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Women Suffragists in Prison. 


Some of the finest women in England have 
been put in prison as a result of their eager- 
ness in pressing the cause of woman’s suffrage. 
Four hundred and twenty members of the 
present House of Commons went in pledged 
to support a bill for woman’s suffrage. The 
Prime-Minister has expressed his sympathy 
with the movement and the women had every 
reason to believe that Parliament would act. 
But as in so many other cases, ante-election 
pledges seemed to have little or no weight with 
candidates when once they were secure in 
their seats; and Parliament did nothing. So 
eleven of the leading “suffragettes,” as they 
are galled in England, went to the House of 
Commons and made a demonstration in favor 
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of their views; whereupon they were handed 
over to the police, brought before a magistrate, 
and on refusing to give bail for future good 
behavior were thrown into Holloway jail. 
Among these women was Mrs. Cobden-Sand- 
erson, one of Richard Cobden’s daughters, 
whom Bernard Shaw describes as “long known 
to every one worth knowing in London as 
among the most charming and interesting 
women of our day.” 

This treatment of the persistent suffragists 
has aroused a storm of protest even from those 
who do not believe in woman’s suffrage. The 
general opinion in England is that being guilty 
merely of an innocent impression that election 
pledges were made to keep, and an equally 
innocent desire to investigate the reasons why 
they were not kept and to suggest in person 
to the pledgees the propriety of acting in ac- 
cord with the promises on the basis of which 
they were elected, does not call for so severe 
a punishment as incarceration in an English 
jail, which in rigor and severity, according to 
the English press, is to be outdone only by 
the prisons of Russia. 

As is generally the case with the martyr- 
dom of any true-hearted advocate, this epi- 
sode has done more to awaken England ’to an 
earnest and thorough discussion of the ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage than any previous 
event. Women already have municipal suf- 
frage in England, and it does not now seem 
improbable that the agitation growing out of 
this imprisonment may creaté a public senti- 
ment strong enough to compel the recreant 
members of Parliament to fulfil their ante- 
election pledges. 

Frank Parsons. 


President Rvosevelt and The Negro 
Soldiers. 


IN DISCHARGING without honor three com- 
panies of colored soldiers supposed to be con- 
nected with the recent riot in Brownsville, 
Texas, there is no doubt that President Roose- 
velt has made one of his characteristic blun- 
ders. Unless he retracts the order and re- 
stores these soldiers to their former positions, 
or at least gives them a fair trial, he will, in 
spite of his many noble impulses and of some 
really statesmanlike acts, prove himself to be 
fundamentally unfit to be the President of the 
United States. 

According to Frederick Palmer, correspond- 
ent for Collier’s, the President assumes the 
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full responsibility for this act. Mr. Palmer 


says: 


“The President’s views are clear and un- 
changed. The disbandment was due to him. 
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In the first place he took the battalion away 


from Brownsville to avoid local reprisals and 
for a regular military trial, in which the ne- 
groes, to a man, refused the information ne- 


cessary to the apprehension of the criminals. | 


Thus they struck at the very heart of military 
justice and discipline. Had white troops 
done the same thing, they would have suffered 
the same penalty. The President entered 
into the whole case fully because of the vital 
principle involved, both military and civil. 
The President’s policy has always been to 
consider every man on his merits, regardless 
of color, Therefore he has appointed negroes 
to important positions in the North, the assist- 
ant District-Attorney of Boston being an ex- 
ample. Of late there has been a dangerous 
tendency against this and toward racial an- 
tagonism. In the Atlanta riots blacks acted 
as blacks against whites and whites as whites 
against blacks. The whites made war on the 
black population and the blacks held together 
in concealing those guilty of outrages. In the 
same way the negro infantrymen showed race 
solidarity in the face of the law’s demands. 
Be the offenders black or white the President 
proposes to combat race antagonism. His 
action in the Brownsville matter was taken 
in the face of much adverse influence and ad- 
vice before he left. There can be no amelio- 
ration of the penalty until the men concerned 
show their sense of duty, as citizens and sol- 
diers, by giving up the offenders to justice.” 


Now the careful investigation of the Browns- 
ville riot by a committee of the Constitutional 
League shows no ground whatever for the 
President’s action. ‘The soldiers had no part 
whatever in the riot. All but three were in 
their barracks and these three were absent 
by permission and were duly accounted for. 
The soldiers had no information to give of 
their guilty comrades from the fact that they 
had no guilty comrades. Even a Texas grand 
jury could find no evidence against the sol- 
diers, and a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post pertinently remarks: 


_ “When a Texas grand jury cannot find an 
indictment against a hated ‘nigger’ it looks 
’s if the President of the United States had a 


Warren, in New York American. (Reproduced by special 
permission of W. R. Hearst). 


A REAL THANKSGIVING. 


pretty poor case when he discharged and dis- 
honored these men.” 


The riot was the result of a conspiracy 
against the colored troops, the evidence on 
which the President discharged them was ex 
parte and prejudiced, and in no case was the 
action wise or judicial. The discharged men 
not only had the rights of American soldiers, 
but some of them had long and honorable 
careers and were worthy of special considera- 
tion. One of them had been in the service 
twenty-six years, had served on the frontier, 
in Cuba and in the Philippines. Among 
these were men who had come to Roosevelt’s 
relief at El Caney. Now near the point of 
honorable discharge with pensions, they find 
themselves cast out and helpless. 

Mr. Frank Sanborn, one of New England’s 
best known literary men and reformers, a man 
thoroughly versed in political history, an orig- 
inal anli-slavery man and one of the founders 
of the Republican party, speaks of the Presi- 
dent’s act as absolutely without warrant in 
military law. In writing to the Springfield 
Republican, November 24, 1906, and referring 
to President Lincoln’s enlistment of colored 
troops during the Civil war and his reason 
therefor, he says: 


“By his act, hasty and lawless like so many 
of his former acts, the President shows that 
he has forgotten the words of Lincoln as he 
long since forsook the counsels of that great 
statesman. He has practically thrown the 
weight of his activity against the colored 
soldiers—since nobody but himself and his 
flatterers will credit the empty saying that he 
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would have dealt so with a white regiment. 
This is the serious side of his frivolous action: 
it encourages the South in its insane race pre- 
judice, which is leading straight toward a new 
civil war. This Secretary Taft probably sees, 
and was therefore trying to bring the President 
to look upon his act as it will everywhere be 
viewed. But down came the Big Stick and 
the Square Deal lies flat.” 
Rosert E. Bissee. 


Standard Oil at The Bar of Justice. 


Art ast the giant trust which has so long 
dominated our railroads and other industries 
associated with oil-production, has been called 
to the bar under charge of violating the anti- 
trust law. With its usual energy the Roose- 
velt administration is pushing the trust to the 
wall, not only by suits against it for violation 
of the anti-rebate provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Law and the Elkins Bill, but for 
its fundamental fraud upon our institutions 
involved in the building of a colossal monopoly 
in violation of Federal statutes and the com- 
mon law. 

The trust has issued a statement in which 
it declares that “the present organization was 
formed after an exhaustive consideration of 
the legal and business problems involved,” 
and “the utmost care has been observed to 
conduct the business honestly and fairly and 
in accordance with not only the spirit, but the 
requirements of the law.” It is further stated 
that the organization “is of essentially the 
same nature and character as that of other 
industrial interests of the country,” and “it 
is not to be lightly assumed that there is to be 
a reversal of the wheels of progress or a de- 
struction of the foundations of the great in- 
dustrial business of the country.” 

Any one who is at all familiar with the his- 
tory of Standard Oil; the millions of rebates 
it has taken from the railroads even down to 
the last two or three years, as shown by the 
recent report of Commissioner Garfield and 
President Roosevelt’s message based upon it; 
the bribery of courts and officials it has been 
guilty of; the perjury and suppression of 
accounts and other facts to which it has re- 
sorted whenever in its judgment occasion 
seemed to require; the interference with elec- 
tions and the political combinations which 
have secured to it for many years a practical 
control of the United States Senate and of the 
legislatures of several great states, in so far 
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as their activities have affected its interests; 
its tyrannical and dastardly methods of sup- 
pressing competition and ruining the com- 
petitors; and other facts set forth in Lloyd's 
Wealth vs. Commonwealth and Tarbell’s 
History of Standard Oil, dug out of legislative 
investigations and judicial proceedings—any 
one familiar with this record, one of the worst 
if not the very worst in the history of industry, 
will know what weight is to be given to the 
claims of the Standard Oil statement. 
Frank Parsons. 


The Sugar-Trust at Bay. 


In spite of elaborate arguments by the 
ablest counsel the Sugar-Trust can buy— 
Joseph H. Choate, recently Ambassador to 
England, and Alton B. Parker, ex-Chief-Jus- 
tice of New York’s highest court and Demo- 
cratic candidate for president in 1904—the 
Sugar-Trust has been condemned and fined 
for receiving rebates from the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. The railroad was fined $18,- 
000. A few weeks ago the same company 
was fined $108,000, or $18,000 on each of six 
counts, for a similar violation of the law. 

The thanks of the country are due to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Attorney-General Moody 
for the splendid vigor with which they are 
endeavoring to enforce the law. And yet one 
who has had glimpses behind the scenes and 
knows the vast amounts—hundreds of thou- 
sands and even millions of dollars—that have 
been paid in rebates and concessions, will 
wonder whether after all it is possible to put 
a stop to rebating by taking from the guilty 
parties a small part of the profits of the game. 
While the court is trying the case and fining 
the Sugar-Trust or the railroad $18,000, the 
trust may be receiving a good deal more than 
that in rebates and the railroad may be getting 
traffic worth far more than that to it in profits. 
It is quite probable that energetic enforcement 
of the law may stop discrimination in favor 
of the little men, but that it can stop conces- 
sions in some form to the owners of giant in- 
terests controlling enormous masses of freight, 
there seems as yet little reason to expect. 

Frank Parsons. 


Railroad Magnates in Rebellious Mood. 


E. H. Harrman, President of the Union 
Pacific and head of the Harriman railroad 
system, was one of the leading speakers at the 
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banquet preceding the Commercia] Congress 
held in Kansas City on the nineteenth of last 
November. Harriman, who is to-day the 
leading figure in the railroad world, referring 
to President Roosevelt’s speech at Harrisburg. 
said he hoped that more power would be 
given to the corporations rather than to the 
government as the President desired. He 
said it was not easy to carry on a railroad 
business “if you always have to turn to the 
legal department and find whether you may 
or may not.” Mr. Harriman is also reported 
as saying elsewhere that if the government is 
going to control the railroads, it had better 
take them over and own them as well as oper- 
ate them. It is very likely that as the years 
go by our people will come to agree with Mr. 
Harriman. The separation of control and 
management is not conducive to efficiency nor 
in accord with economic or political wisdom. 
It hampers the managers and tempts them to 
resort to means of evading or defying the law, 
capturing the law-makers or subjecting to 
obedience the officials entrusted with the en- 
forcement of the law. Our national govern- 
ment is not at present sufficiently free from 
partisanship and the spoils idea to make di- 
rect administration of such vast properties 
as our railroad systems wisely practicable, nor 
has it yet evolved machinery distinct from the 
political government that would be capable 
of handling the roads in the interests of the 
people, free from the taint of partisan spoils. 
But the time will come when this can be done, 
and then the plea of Mr. Harriman for the 
union of the final contro] and the actual man- 
agement can be realized without the danger 
of entrusting vast and irresponsible powers to 
great corporations pushing for private profit 
and serving interests in large degree antago- 
nistic to the interests of the public. 
FRANK Parsons. 


The Taxation Fallacy. 


Tue press has recently been full of state- 
ments to the effect that municipal-ownership 
of street-railways and lighting plants in Great 
Britain has resulted in a great increase in the 
rate of taxation. The exact contrary is true 
in most cities that have municipalized these 
industries, the municipal tram and gas-works 
paying in many cases very large sums in re- 
lief of taxes, and the general effect, taking the 
United Kingdom as a whole, has been to re- 
duce the tax-rate instead of increase it. 
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Spencer, in Omaha World-Herald. 
HIS SPOKESMAN. 


Some of the opponents of public-ownership, 
however, have no appetite for facts, greatly 
preferring their own statements masquerading 
in the guise of facts. E. W. Burdette, attor- 
ney for the Boston lighting trust, and the im- 
placable paid enemy of the people in every 
movement looking toward public-ownership, 
is one of those who has most persistently cir- 
culated the erroneous statement charging 
increase of tax-rate as a result of municipal- 
ownership. Some months ago, in the journal 
published by the Chicago University, Mr. 
Burdette had an article presenting the taxa- 
tion fallacy and other errors that have been 
widely quoted, and have been believed by 
people unacquainted with the facts and un- 
aware of Burdette’s relations with the lighting 
trust and of his mission to England to make 
a brief against municipal-ownership, as the 
hired attorney of the companies. 

I presented a copy of the Rockefeller Oil 
University journal containing Burdette’s ar- 
ticle on municipal-ownership in Great Britain, 
to an Englishman of large affairs and a high 
authority on municipal utilities. After read- 
ing Burdette’s remarks, the Englishman said: 

“You ’ve seen Ingersoll’s book on The 
Mistakes of Moses?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, it would take about as big a book 
to write up the mistakes of Burdette, if they 
are mistakes. I’m not sure but that there is 
one marked difference between Moses and 
Burdette, viz., that Moses did n’t know any 
better. 

“For example, when he says that ‘the high- 
est rates are levied in the towns and cities 
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having the largest outstanding debts incurred 
in municipal trading,’ he must know that he 
is stating a falsehood, and a very foolish false- 
hood, too, because it is so easy to get the facts. 

“The Municipal Year Book gives the tax- 
rates for all our municipalities, and you have 
only to turn to the tables to see that Burdette’s 
statement is the reverse of the truth. 

“The tax-rate in Glasgow for instance is 
less than half what it is in many places that 
have far less development of municipal-own- 
ership, and there are many other facts of the 
same nature, as you will see if you examine 
the book. 

“The whole argument about the increase of 
taxation due to municipal-ownership is a fal- 
lacy. Local taxes have increased in Great 
Britain, as they have also in the United States, 
and in France and other countries. But the 
increase has been due to the development of 
education, sanitation, sewerage, street im- 
provements, etc., and not to gas, electric 
lights and tramways, as Burdette would have 
his readers believe. 

“Here again it is hard to believe that the 
misrepresentation is not wilful. If the in- 
vestigator came to Britain as he says he did, 
or even examined the returns, he must have 
known that these productive utilities have on 
the whole greatly lowered"local taxes instead 
of increasing them. 

“In a few cases where tramways, etc., have 
been established by local authorities in places 
where private companies either would not 
build or failed to make them pay, there is a 
deficit that has to be borne by the rates. There 
is not traffic enough to make the business 
profitable, but the local authorities run the 
service for the public convenience, just as they 
pave the streets and run the fire service, etc., 
without expecting a profit. 

“In the great majority of cases, however, 
the municipal lighting and transit systems 
pay a good profit, and the complaint in Eng- 
land is not that these utilities burden the 
taxes but that they pay too much in relief of 
taxes, instead of using all their profits to pay 
off debt and reduce fares and charges. 

“For example, the Leicester gas-plant has 
paid $2,900,000 in the last twenty-eight years 
in relief of taxes, besides paying its own taxes 
just as if it were a private plant. 

“The Manchester gas-works in sixty-two 
years have paid $13,500,000 in aid of rates 
(relief of general taxation), or an average of 
$215,000 a year in reduction of taxes on other 
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property, after paying their own regular taxes 
like any other plant of like value. 

“Birmingham gas in thirty years has paid 
$4,590,000 in aid of taxes, and the total benefit 
to the citizens from municipal-ownership in 
reduced charges, relief of rates and net profits, 
amounts to more than $6,000,000. 

“Yet these cities charge only 50 to 54 cents 
a thousand for gas. They could sell much 
lower if they did not contribute to relief of 
taxes beyond their own share in the taxes on 
a level with other property. 

“The Leicester gas-works, for example, 
are giving now $245,000 a year in relief of 
taxes. This means one shilling in the pound 
on general rates or a 5 per cent. reduction of 
taxes. The price of gas could be reduced 
twelve cents per thousand if nothing were paid 
to taxes beyond the taxes levied on the prop- 
erty in common with other property. 

“The Leicester works could sell gas at 40 
cents and clear a small profit, after providing 
for all costs, depreciation and sinking-fund.” 

Frank Parsons. 


Prosperity and Discontent. 


Ow every hand we hear the heralding of 


our great prosperity. There is such a call for 
labor as never before, wages are advancing, 
and all who will may have not only the neces- 
saries, but even the luxuries of life. 

Because of this prosperity we are told that 
there is no reason for discontent. Because 
workmen receive more in this country than 
in Europe socialist agitation should cease, 
and strict attention should be given to ques- 
tions of individual improvement and advance- 
ment. 

Let not reformers and agitators be deceived 
or lulled to rest by such sophistry. Suppose 
that conditions are all that are claimed, that 
there are no involuntary idle, that wages will 
procure more of the good things of life than 
ever before, and that the outlook is promising 
in the highest degree. In all this there may 
be reason for congratulation but no reason for 
relaxing effort to make conditions even better 
and more secure. 

Because the master is kind and the slave is 
well treated is no reason for the continuance 
of slavery. It is no atonement for the crime 
of the embezzling cashier to be able to prove 
that the bank which he has robbed still has 
plenty of money and is paying larger dividends 
than ever before. It is not a question of how 





much the laborer receives but how much is 
his due Even though he roll in luxury, so 
long as he is robbed of a fraction of what is 
his right to receive, there will be and should 
be unrelenting agitation. Justice is human 


nature’s eternal demand and must in the end . 


be yielded. 

Reformers of every shade of opinion should 
therefore give the piratical plutocratic powers 
of this nation to understand that there will 
be no peace for them, no rest for the holder of 
ill-gotten wealth, till atonement be made and 
justice be accomplished through all the land. 

The foregoing was written on the assump- 
tion that the prosperity so broadly and loudly 
heralded is an undisputed fact, but we by no 
means feel sure that we are not being system- 
atically deceived by the voice of a subservient 
press. We notice a significant fact stated in 
the news columns of the Boston Transcript 
of December 3, 1906. Whatever the Tran- 
script may be editorially, its news columns 
have always been credited with conservatism 
and truthfulness. In this respect it has in it 
no tinge of the “yellow,” and yet we find in 
this very climax of all our prosperous years a 
statement of fact in the columns of this most 
conservative paper that should cause us to 
stop and consider: 


“The free employment-office policy of 
Massachusetts was inaugurated this morning 
by the opening of the first office in Boston. 
The event was almost a revelation, and must 
have drawn heavily upon the suburban dis- 
ict for patronage; so large was the army of 
wemployed that camped in Kneeland street 
during the forenoon hours waiting for work 
tocome to them for the mere asking. Barring 
the strikes no other event has brought together 
% large an army of unemployed in Boston 
ince the hard times of 1898 and 1894. 

“The office is located at 8 Kneeland street, 
‘short distance from the corner of Washing- 
ton street, a locality with which union labor 
tus become familiar through its numerous 
halls and offices in Kneeland, Eliot and Wash- 
ington streets. It was opened at nine o’clock 
this morning, and by that hour the number of 
ten and women waiting for an opportunity 
0 get in was so large that the line extended 
tack to Harrison avenue in one direction and 
fully to Washington street in the other. Both 
‘teet and sidewalks were thronged. The 
«sistance of the police was required to gain 
“cess to the office for William G. Grundy, 


Sullivant, in New York American. (Reproduced by 
special permission of W. R. Hearst). 
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who had been assigned by Chief Pidgin to 
superintend the opening of the new institution. 
Five patrolmen were sent to the scene, and 
one of them remained on duty at the entrance 
nearly all day. In all probabilities there were 
a thousand applicants for work when the office 
doors were thrown open, and at least one 
hundred of them were women; after the rooms 
inside had been filled and many applicants 
had returned in despair, the line outside still 
extended all the way to Washington street. 
“Employers also have done well by this 
new State institution. Approximately four 
hundred positions have been registered in 
advance, and the telephone was busy all fore- 
noon with calls for help. It required the 
combined efforts of the superintendent, Walter 
L. Sears; his assistant, George H. Dunder- 
dale, and fourteen employés from the State 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor to attend to the 
business this morning, and they could not, in 
the confusion, follow the method which has 
been adopted for the management of this 
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office in the future. Nor was the office fin- 
ished; for carpenters were still at work during 
the forenoon.” 

Rosert E. Bissee. 


A Beneficent Strike. 


Some years ago the tramway men and om- 
nibus men in Paris were working 18 hours a 
day at $1 to $1.35. They asked for 12 hours 
a day at the same pay. The companies re- 
fused; they regarded 18 hours as a reasonable 
day’s work—for the men, that is—they did 
not work the horses any such hours because 
it would cost them money if they wore out the 
horses too fast. 

The men struck. Practically all the tram- 
way and omnibus lines were tied up for three 
days. The press and the people were with 
the men. The companies gave in and the 
men got the 12-hour day. 

On some of the tram-lines now they have 
the 10-hour day, but most of the men tell me 
they work 12 hours, and a few of the omnibus 
men say they work 12} hours. 

The ordinary day on the Paris tram and 
omnibus lines may be regarded as 12 hours 


at 5 francs to 6.50 francs a day,—a vast im- 
provement on 18 hours at the same pay. 

A strike is not a nice way to settle difficul- 
ties. This one made a city full of people, or 
all of them who could not afford cab-hire, 


go afoot or not go at all for three days. It 
seriously interfered with business and cost the 
city, the companies and the men a good deal 
of money. But it was worth all it cost and 
many times its cost. 

Until we become wise enough to settle labor 
differences by judicial decision, the strike 
must continue to be the workers’ last resort 
in the struggle for just conditions. 

But if the trade-unions of Europe and Amer- 
ica would follow the example of the labor- 
unions of New Zealand and use their ballots, 
regardless of party, to elect men pledged to 
their interests,—that is, to justice to labor, it 
would not be long before governmental con- 
ditions would be secured that would justify 
and naturally lead to the establishment of 
arbitration and judicial decision of labor dis- 
putes in place of the strike and under a system 
that would offer a far superior guaranty of 
justice to both labor and capital than any that 
is afforded by the present system, or lack of 
system, in the settlement of labor difficulties. 

Frank Parsons. 


of the Present. 
A Menace to Republican Institutions. 


AT A RECENT banquet of the Boston Eco- 
nomic Club many interesting things were said 
by distinguished speakers who discussed the 
question, “Is Great Wealth, Individual or 
Corporate, a Menace to Republican Institu- 
tions?” But one vital fact at least remained 
untouched, namely: 

That by perverting and corrupting the gov- 
ernments of many of our cities and states, 
great wealth in the hands of unscrupulous in- 
dividuals and corporations has shown itself 
inimical to Republican institutions. It has 
not only proved to be a menace to Republican 
government but has actually destroyed Re- 
publican government. 

As Folk, La Follette, Tom Johnson, and 
reformers in Pennsylvania, New York and 
elsewhere, have turned on the light, big busi- 
ness men and the wealthy owners of public- 
service corporations have everywhere been 
revealed in close relations with the political 
bosses, and all the machinery of graft and cor- 
ruption that has changed the form of govern- 
ment in our States and cities from a govern- 
ment by and for the people to a government 
by and for the corporations and their allies. 

Folk based the campaign that roused the 
State and made him Governor on the charge 
that these big interests and their puppet poli- | 
ticians had destroyed republican government 
and committed treason under the United 
States Constitution by giving aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the Republic and helping 
to break down the constitutional provision 
that guarantees to every State a republican 
form of government. 

Great wealth brings the power and the temp- 
tation to control the government in private 
interest and perverts its powers to private 
purposes. We are told that it is as hard for 
rich man to get to Heaven as for a loaded 
camel to go through the needle’s eye. And 
it is equally difficult for a republic to be 4 
republic in fact if wealth is congested in vast 
masses in the hands of individual owners or 
of the managers of great corporations. 

A man with a hundred millions at his back 
is in about the same position, industrially, 
politically and socially, compared with the 
man of small means, as a man with a rifle or 
a gatlin n occupies in comparison 
a con oa i ne ans or possessed of no 
means of defense or aggression more powerful 
than a stick or a brick-bat. 
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A reasonable equalization of wealth, power 
and opportunity is the essential basis of re- 
publican institutions. 

Frank Parsons. 


The First Step in Reform. 


THE RECENT elections point absolutely to 
the necessity of the Initiative and Referendum 
as the first step in reform. In none of the 
important contests were the great questions 
of the day argued and decided on their merits. 
The voters’ controlling motive was the per- 
sonality of the candidate. In Massachusetts 
the Republicans almost utterly ignored the 
great principles embodied in the Democratic 
platform while they raised a fearful hue and 
cry against the Democratic candidate. He 
was, they said, fundamentally unfit to be gov- 
enor. His personal peculiarities were ex- 
aggerated, dwelt upon and forced on the at- 
tention of the people until the principles for 
which he stood were lost sight of. Thousands 
went to the polls and voted against him with- 
out the slightest idea of what it all meant. “It 
was a famous victory,” but what it all signified 
only the few understood. 

It was little different in New York. The 
struggle was simply to beat Hearst. To this 
end everything else was sacrificed. Now no 
honest man had anything to fear from Hearst, 
but dishonest men did have, and therefore no 
means to accomplish his defeat were left un- 
tried. As one who was in the fight and knew 
sid, it was “manipulation, coercion and 
noney”’ that did the work. 

It is, of course, the last resort of corrupt 
politicians to put up a “good man” to save 
the party, so that while they talk one candidate 
down they can talk the other up and thus the 
more effectually obscure every principle in- 
volved. This was especially true in Penn- 
sylvania and Colorado. 

In Pennsylvania it was the personality of 
the Republican candidate that was the large 
factor in winning the election. Whether sin- 
tere or not, he passed for a “good man” and 
promised everything that could be asked in 
the way of honesty and reform. 

In Colorado the Republicans as a last re- 
ort nominated for governor a Methodist 
preacher, an ex-missionary of his church, a 
nan of some scholarly attainments and execu- 
te ability, but a man whose election, can, 
mder the circumstances, by no force of the 
imagination, be conceived as bringing honor 
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Uncie Sam—“ Child labor may be cheap enough for you, 
but this cost must be paid by others.” 


(Senator Beveridge will introduce a bill to abolish child 
r.—News Item.) 


to the great ecclesiastical body of which he 
is a member. 

What is true in these higher elections is 
equally true in the minor ones. Is he a good 
man? and has he ability? are the questions 
which are the natural outgrowth of the rep- 
resentative system of government. People 
do not consider that personal goodness and 
ability are not always the chief requisites in 
the men who frame and execute law. It 
needs men of wisdom and with the proper 
sympathies. Such qualities are very hard to 
determine and therefore the people should 
keep the power in their own hands. In fact, 
they must keep the power in their own hands; 
the life of democracy absolutely demands it. 

The first step in reform to be taken, is, 
therefore, to secure the Initiative and the Ref- 
erendum. To this end all reformers should 
unite. With this principle in force it will 
make less difference who our legislators are; 
they will of necessity become the servants of 
the people. If to the principle of the Initia- 
tive and Referendum is added the power of 
Recall, the people will become the absolute 
dictators of their own destiny. 

In Massachusetts a movement is on foot 
to secure biennial elections. If the Initiative 
and the Referendum can first be secured it 
will make little difference whether elections 
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are biennial or quadrennial, but until then, 
the citizens of Massachusetts should continue 
their power to retire their governor and legis- 
lators to private life at the end of one year. 
Nor should they forget that in their own Bill 
of Rights it is declared that: “The people of 
this Commonwealth have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves, as a 
free, sovereign, and independent State; that 
they have an incontestible, inalienable, and 
indefeasible right to reform, alter, or totally 
change their government when their protec- 
tion, safety, property, and happiness require 
2" : 

So much has been said in Tue ARENA 
about the beneficial workings of the Initiative 
and Referendum where they have had an 
honest trial that we will not dwell upon that 
point at length, but will simply give a brief 
quotation from Mr. Bryan’s “A Study of 
Government” in The Commoner of November 
23, 1906. The italics are ours: 


“In Switzerland the republican form of 
government has stood the test of experiment. 
In the absence of pomp and ceremony and 
official extravagance the government of Swit- 
zerland is not surpassed, if equaled, by the 
government of any similar population in the 
world. Three languages are spoken within 
her borders and used in parliamentary pro- 

i The people are part Protestant, 
part Catholic and part Jew, and yet, with the 
initiative and the referendum in both the jed- 
eral government and the cantons, the govern- 
ment rests so securely upon the popular will 
that the people live together in entire harmony 
and could resist a much larger population 
attacking from without.” 


The Initiative and Referendum are opposed 
by those who have an instinctive dread of 
democracy because it will be sure in the end to 
destroy special privilege. 

Rosert E. Bissee. 


Progress of Direct-Legislation as Regis- 
tered by The Congressional Vote. 


THE NUMBER of congressmen pledged to 
the principles of Direct-Legislation in the 
next Congress will be larger than at any pre- 
vious time. 104 members are pledged to the 
advisory referendum on eight important ques- 
tions, namely, “interstate commerce, civil 
service, immigration, trial by jury or any 
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modification of the law of injunction, eight- 
hour day in government contract work, and 
the submission of constitutional amendments 
for the initiative and referendum, election of 
United States Senators by the people, and 
election of fourth-class postmasters by the 
patrons of each office.” 

Both parties in Massachusetts, as we have 
previously stated, are pledged to Direct-Leg- 
islation. Delaware, as we noted in our last 
issue, voted overwhelmingly for the advisory 
initiative and advisory referendum. Several 
other states will take up the question this 
winter, and we have strong hopes that the 
constitutional convention of Oklahoma will 
incorporate Direct-Legislation in the consti- 
tution of the new state. 

The splendid success of Direct-Legislation 
in Oregon, repeating its victories in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, and the fact that it affords 
a simple and thoroughly practical method for 
preserving the free government or the demo- 
cratic republic which our fathers sought to 
establish, secure for it the active support of 
almost every person not interested in boss- 
rule or beholden to the corrupt commercial 
feudalism that by aid of the boss and the ma- 
chine has almost destroyed free government 
in the Republic. 


The Trial of Dr. Crapsey. 


To THOsE who have watched the progress 
of heresy and the zeal of heresy-hunters, there 
is nothing surprising in the conviction of Dr. 
Crapsey for heresy by the Episcopal church 
authorities and the confirmation of the sen- 
tence by the supreme tribunal of the church. 
Dr. Crapsey’s mistake, if he made one, was 
in cherishing an expectation that there might 
be a different issue to the “hunt.” Dr. 
Crapsey’s book, Religion and Politics, upon 
certain statements in which these proceedings 
were largely based was reviewed in THE 
AreEnA for July, 1906. Concerning his con- 
viction, Dr. Crapsey has said: 


“When I say of Jesus that he ascended into 
heaven I do not mean and cannot mean that 
with his physical body of flesh, blood, and 
bones he floated into space and has for 2,000 
years been existing, somewhere in the sky ™ 
that very physical body of flesh, blood and 


bones. Such an existence would seem to me 
not glorious but horrible, and such a concep- 
tion is to me not only unbelievable, it is u- 
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thinkable. What I mean by this phrase is 
that Jesus, having accomplished his work in 
the flesh, ascended into the higher life of the 
spirit. 

Pt Also when I say of Jesus that he was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, I do not mean that the great and living 
God, in order to get into this world, had to 
violate his wonderful law of human generation, 
break into sanctities of marriage and cause a 
son of man to be born without a human father. 
Such a notion is most repugnant to my ideal 
of a wise and holy God. 

“When I reached the conclusion, as I did 
some years ago, that the infancy stories were 
not historical, I did not cease to believe in 
Jesus. I believed in him all the more, and I 
gave to the words, ‘conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ an interpre- 
tation that harmonized with my knowledge 
of the facts. He was a child of the holy seed, 
sanctified from his mother’s womb. A Son 
of God all the more, in my estimation, because 
he was the Son of man. 

“But I am told by judicial decision that 
this conception is not permissible in the mind 
of a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. I bow to that decision. I cannot 
change my mind—I therefore leave the church. 
I do not blame my judges; they acted accord- 
ing to their light. 

“But while I thus feel that their decision 
is final for me I am equally certain that it is 
not final for the church. I have reason to 
know that there are hundreds of clergymen 
and thousands of laymen in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church who have reached the same 
conclusion that I have, and I beg to say to 
them that their position is just as tenable as 
itever was. This judgment affects no person 
except myself. Let no one be dismayed. 
Let every man stand in his place—speak his 
mind boldly and the truth will soon have such 
a multitude of witnesses that all in the Church 
must hear. 

“T am to carry our case to the high court of 
the free intelligence and the enlightened con- 
science of the world, and if I win it there, I 
will win for every Church and every soul in 
Christendom. It is to this work of showing 
that God is in man and man is in God that I 
consecrate the rest of my life. 

“My conviction that we need no miracle 
to account for Jesus of Nazareth is confirmed 
by my daily contact with the lives of the peo- 
ple. To leave this daily ministry to such a 
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people, is to break my heart. But better a 
broken heart than a life made false and loath- 
some by cowardly retraction. 

“Let no one think for a moment that I do 
not love the Lord Jesus Christ and would not 
have served him to the last in this Church, 
which is to be the historic Church of the great 
English-speaking race, if only its men in au- 
thority had let me. All I asked of them was 
tolerance. But they have refused to extend 
tolerance to such as I, and I must, with a grief 
which only my own heart knows, accept my 
dismissal from the service of the Church.” 


In answer to that great question “how to 
reform the church,” men have always divided 
into two camps; those who would reform the 
church by staying inside and those who have 
broken with the institution and gone outside 
in open protest. Dr. Crapsey belongs, evi- 
dently, in the first camp, while the church it- 
self now as ever takes the side of the second. 
The church does not propose to be reformed, 
to have its doctrines or interpretations changed 
nor to grow in any other sense than of numbers 
and gross power. The press of the world at 
large has usually taken the first position until 
the heretic is actually hunted down and then 
has turned on the heretic with all sorts of de- 
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nunciation for not having been “honorable” 
enough to leave the church voluntarily. This 
is what Dr. Crapsey is getting. 

So much has been said for the liberality of 
the Episcopal Church during the past fifteen 
years of higher criticism and new theology 
that an impression has gone abroad that it 
might really be the cosmopolitan church with 
room enough and intellectual latitude enough 
for mankind at large. The Crapsey case will 
go far in performing the important service of 
disillusioning the people on this point. And 
this again illustrates the value of heresy trials. 
The man who goes out from the church quietly 
because he finds himself at war with her doc- 
trines or in need of giving them private inter- 
pretation may have laid himself open to the 
specious charge of dishonorableness, but he 
also misses the golden opportunity of making 
his protest effective and broadly disseminating 
the truth of his heresy which the heresy trial 
affords. Dr. Crapsey has done valiant ser- 
vice for progress and liberality within the 
church; he has done a far greater service in 
being put out of the church; it now remains 
to be seen whether excommunication has ef- 
fectively silenced him. We hope not. We 
hope that he has been cast out into a larger 
ministry. He has the ear of the people and 
the nation to-day is literally hungry for his 
great constructive message of a truly religious 
civic order. 

Rautpa ALBERTSON. 


A Great Discovery That Will Some Day. 


Bring The World to Our Doors. 


A staFF correspondent, writing from Paris 
a few weeks since sent us the following inter- 
esting and informing account of the marvelous 
achievements of Professor Gabriel Lipmann, 
of the faculty of the Sorbonne, in the field of 
color photography. 


“I have just had the pleasure and honor,” 
writes our correspondent, “of dining with 
Professor Gabriel Lipmann and his charming 
wife at their beautiful home, 10 rue de l’Epe- 
ron, Paris. 

“The Professor, a member of the Sorbonne, 
in the department of physical science, is the 
discoverer of the most perfect method of color 
photography. The picture is not in three 
parts as in the system in use with us, but is 
complete with all the colors on one plate. 
You hold the picture in your hand and see the 
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face, figure, flower or landscape in the exact 
colors of nature, without the intervention of 
any tube or instrument or the adjustment and 
blending of red and blue and yellow plates. 

“By the use of a transparent film and a 
mercury backing the Professor persuades 
each ray that impinges on the plate to register 
its own wave length in the film, making a 
space for itself that is a wave length, or some 
multiple of the wave length, from wall to wall. 
Developing the film fixes these chambers and 
partitions and the result is a mosaic of thin 
plates each of which under white light gives 
back the light of the same wave length, that 
is, light of the same color as the light which 
produced the chamber. The rest of the light, 
rays of other colors (having wave lengths that 
do not correspond to the distance between the 
walls of the chambers in the film), are not re- 
flected back but go through the transparent 
film and are absorbed by the black pigment 
with which the Professor covers the back of 
the glass that holds the film upon its face. 
This film face in its turn is covered by a sheet 
of glass in the form of a delicate prism, one 
edge being somewhat thicker than the other 
in order to avoid the mingling of the sheen 
of the glass with the colors of the picture. 

“The brilliancy and perfection of the Lip- 
mann pictures exceed anything that art or in- 
vention has previously accomplished. Neither 
oil painting, nor mosaic, nor the three-plate 
color photographs can come within speaking 
distance of the Lipmann pictures. 

“They are cheap, too, and the processes 
are not secret. The Professor published his 
first experiments in 1891 and has given his 
methods and receipts to the world as fast as 
he has developed them. Yet the pictures are 
not yet on the market. The reasons are, 
first, that Professor Lipmann is not after 
money; second, that the time of exposure, 
though reduced since the first experiments, 
is still too long for portrait work under ordi- 
nary conditions; and third, that the process 
of duplicating the pictures from the back has 
not been perfected. 

“I suggested a method of overcoming the 
second difficulty which the Professor thinks 
may prove effective. In the early experiments 
the time of exposure was 15 to 30 minutes m 
the sunlight. Now it takes one minute m 
Paris and as low as 15 seconds in high alti- 
tudes in Switzerland and elsewhere. In or 
dinary light, out of the sunlight, it takes five 
or six minutes to register the color lengths = 
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the film. Flowers and landscapes can stand 
the strain of such exposure, but men and 
women cannot sit still so long, to say nothing 
of children and dogs. The Professor re- 
duced the time from 30 minutes to one minute 
by improving the plate, but for the last five 
years the time has remained practically sta- 
tionary. I suggested that the conditions ex- 
isting in Switzerland and other places where 
exquisitely beautiful portraits have been 
taken, might be reproduced in Paris by con- 
centrating the light. Even electric light will 
answer with the use of screens where neces- 
sary to bring the color of the light to the sun- 
light basis. In some of our galleries now 
combinations of electric lights are used to pro- 
duce an illumination several times as great as 
that of sunlight, so there would seem to be no 
reason why Lipmann portraits of men and 
women should not be taken in any city with- 
out waiting for more sensitive plates and with- 
out hypnotizing the patients. 

“As to duplication of the pictures, it is easy 
of course from the front, and cheap and rapid 
duplication from the back is theoretically 
possible. Duplicates have been made in this 
way, and the Professor is working to perfect 
the process. 

“When this is done and the time of exposure 
is further reduced, our schools and homes will 
be full of colored photographs as absolutely 
accurate in tint as in form. 

“Moving pictures, too, may be taken in 
colors and combined with the phonograph, 
so that we may have in our theaters complete 
representations of Niagara, form, color, mo- 
tion, roar, and all; the same with Melba and 
Patti, changing roar to song; and coming 
generations may see and hear Roosevelt and 
Bryan in full oration, feature, gesture, voice, 
ete., all complete. I have seen here in Paris 
a combination of biograph and phonograph, 
which gives the voice and presence, gesture 
and expression, of famous singers with won- 
derful precision. If these methods were ex- 
panded, children could get almost as vivid a 
knowledge of foreign lands in school and 
theater at home as they can now by months of 
travel.” 


The School City. 


Tue Scuoon Crry, mention of which has 
been made in these pages before, is making a 
decided advance, particularly in the Eastern 
states. Mr. Wilson L. Gill, President of the 
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National School City League, is working 


chiefly in New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, while Mr. Ralph Albertson, Secre- 
tary of the League, is working in Massachu- 
setts in connection with the School City Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. New schools are being 
organized. 

The Connecticut State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has followed the example of the 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Federations 
by appointing a committee to codperate with 
these gentlemen in the extension of this system. 

The School City is both a system of school 
government and a method of moral and civic 
training. It is as a method of training for 
citizenship that it is considered of most im- 
portance, and when it is once introduced gen- 
erally into the grammar schools of the country 
we shall have a new civic condition. 

To-day our schools are doing practically 
nothing in a direct way for the education of 
the children in citizenship. To be sure there 
is a mild course in civics in the high school, 
and there are some college courses that aim 
in this direction. But the problem of the 


nation is not a problem of the college nor of 


the high school. It is the problem of the gram- 
mar school, beyond which only a small pro- 
portion of our children ever get. What edu- 
cation the great masses of our young citizens 
get is given in the grammar school. That 
this is not a preparation for citizenship every- 
body knows who has given the subject a 
moment’s thought, for our schools are turning 
out every year their quota of young citizens 
to be bossed, bamboozled, grafted, and cor- 
rupted by designing politicians. We may 
continue to teach these children Greek and 
Latin and mathematics—we may crowd twice 
as much of this stuff into them as we now do 
—and these disgraceful political conditions 
will continue until the last drop of vitality is 
sapped out of our institutions. It is well 
enough to train thinkers, and it is better yet 
to train workers who think, but classical edu- 
catign and industrial education fall far short 
of the importance of moral education which 
is in its best interpretation, education for citi- 
zenship. That there is no systematic and 
orderly attempt to give the youth of our land 
such education is the crowning shame of a 
commercialized civilization. And it is there- 
fore with great pleasure that the believers in 
a real democracy must hale the advent of such 
an effort as this. 
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In some high schools, as well as in the lower 
grades, the School City is working admirably. 
Here the initiative and referendum are used 
and the children learn also the processes of 
preferential voting and proportional repre- 
sentation. Even in some of the grammar 
schools this is done in a moderated form. "The 
Hancock school of Boston, comprising seven 
hundred girls in the grammar grades, has the 
following provisions in its charter: 

The Initiative: Any citizen may draft a 
proposed law or ordinance in the exact words 
in which he wishes it adopted. If five per 
cent. of the citizens sign a petition asking that 
this bill be submitted to a vote of the citizens, 
the city clerk shall post a copy of the bill and 
shall give notice of an election to be held six 
school-days later. At this election voters who 
favor the bill shall vote Yes ; voters who oppose 
it shall vote No. The election officers shall 
count the votes and declare the result, as in 
other elections. If a majority is found in 
favor of the bill it shall be declared a law and 
shall go into effect at once. If a majority is 
found opposed it shall be declared rejected, 
and no similar bill may be presented for one 
month. 

The Referendum: Every bill adopted by 
the city council shall go into effect as law six 
school-days after receiving the mayor’s signa- 
ture. As soon as it is signed by the mayor 
it shall be posted in a public place. If within 
three school-days a petition signed by five 
per cent. of the voters shall be presented to 
the city clerk asking that such law be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the citizens, he shall issue 
a notice of a special election to be held two 
school-days later. At this election voters who 
favor the law shall vote Yes ; voters who oppose 
it shall vote No. The election officers shall 
count the votes according to the law in other 
elections and shall announce the result. If a 
majority votes Yes, the law shall go into effect; 
if not, the bill does not become law. 

The Recall: If at any time five per cent. of 
the voters shall sign a statement asking for 
the Recall of any elected or appointed officer 
a special election shall be called by the* city 
clerk, and if a majority of the votes shall be 
in favor of the Recall the office shall be de- 
clared vacant and shall be filled as herein- 
after provided. 

It is hoped by those who have taken an 
interest in the School City method that it will 
produce better citizens—that it will form in 
the young people habits of attending to civic 
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duties, looking after the public welfare, taking 
a public-spirited interest in public affairs; 
that it will so train them in the performance 
of the duties of citizenship that, after com- 
mencement, they will not depart therefrom. 
This surely is a reasonable hope. Its best 
strength, however, is based first upon the 
practical knowledge of civics which the School 
City gives to the children and the teachers, 
and second, upon the civie morality which it 
inculcates. The School City is a method of 
teaching by doing. It is this method applied 
to civics and to morals. Lessons learned in 
this way are remembered. 
RatpH ALBERTSON. 


A Bomb From The Ozar. 


In Russia the bombs are not all thrown by 
the anarchists. The Czar and his soldiers 
know how to use dynamite both of the mili- 
tary and the civic variety. When the Czar 
issued his ukase to break up the common 
ownership of the land, he threw a bomb into 
the camp of the revolutionary Socialists that 
contained far more explosive power than was 
ever locked up in the iron skin of a dynamite 
missile. 

The middle-class in Russia have not yet 
become numerous or powerful. There is at 
the bottom the vast body of the peasants, 
largely owning their land in common, and at 
the top the bureaucracy and the Czar. So- 
cialists have hoped that it might not be neces- 
sary in Russia to pass through the capitalistic 
stage of development and middle-class in- 
dustry, but that by overthrowing the bureau- 
cracy and extending the communal and co- 
operative industries so largely in use among 
the peasantry, the present order might be 
changed directly into a Socialistic organiza- 
tion. 

But this new decree of the Czar entices 
peasants to abandon their share of the com- 
munal land of the village and become indi- 
vidual land-owners, by promising them relief 
from the taxes which are now levied on the 
commune as a whole. The decree appears 
to be a part of a deep-laid plan to break up 
the peasant bodies and introduce an element 
of individual interest linked with the preser- 
vation of existing institutions. 

Along with this method of attack the gov- 
ernment is doing its utmost to weed out those 
who are suspected of antagonism to the gov- 
ernment and to control the elections for the 
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forthcoming duma. Hundreds of men are 
sent to Siberia every week without trial, for 
political offenses or on account of suspicion 
that they would like to commit political of- 
fenses if time and opportunity were afforded. 
The free speech and free press promised by 
the Czar are not permitted to be used for 
electioneering purposes in Liberal parts of 
Russia. The line is drawn on liberty when 
it threatens to conflict with the permanence 
or the purposes of the existing despotism. 
Officials who will not support the government’s 
candidates for the duma are formally removed 
from office. The Czar and the bureaucrats 
are clumsier in their methods than our giant 
trusts, but they are aiming to accomplish the 
same general purpose of dominating the gov- 
ernment in their own interest instead of leav- 
ing it to be managed in the interests of the 
people. Frank Parsons. 


The Fall of Absolutism in Persia. 


One BY ONE the nations of the earth are 
falling away from the despotic institutions of 
the past and are coming toward the light of 
civilized democracy. The latest convert to 


the new religion of democracy is Persia. A 
few months ago the Shah signed the decree 
that established constitutional government, 
and a little later a national assembly was 
elected. The leaders of the reform move- 
ment are said to have the full confidence of 


all classes. They removed and exiled the 
former prime-minister, cruel and powerful 
though he was and son-in-law of the Shah, 
and they persuaded the Shah, who is an ami- 
able and reasonable man, to appoint as the 
new prime-minister, Mochir-ed-Dowleh, a 
man who is honest and fair-minded and in 
many ways entirely satisfactory to those who 
are leading the movement for constitutional 
government. 

One of the interesting and amusing episodes 
in this important movement was the invasion 
of the grounds of the English legation by about 
five thousand merchants, doctors, artisans, 
priests, ete., who camped down on the beau- 
tiful lawn and positively refused to leave until 
their difficulties were settled and a parliament 
f vas granted. The sanitary condition of the 
grounds soon became such that the legation 
had no choice but to take up the cause of the 
besiegers and its influence added not a little 
to the forces which compelled the government 
to grant the new régime. 

Frank Parsons. 
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99 
Significant Events of The Past Year. 


No one can tell what the really great events 
of the year are for perhaps a generation or 
two after they have passed. Events which, 
when new occupy much space in the news- 
papers and much talk on the street, may in a 
few months pass into insignificance while those 
all unheralded may develop into a revolution 
in human society. It may be the lowly birth 
of a child, the creation of a work of art, the 
writing of a soul-stirring, world-moving poem, 
a scientific discovery, or a simple invention, 
that may be among the significant events of 
the year, while even a war may in time prove 
to have little influence on the trend of human 
affairs. No one at the time could have sup- 
posed that the birth of a child in a humble 
cabin on the frontier would have been the 
great event in the year 1809, but so it proved 
for it gave to the nation and the world the 
peerless Lincoln. In him and his career we 
are reminded of another birth a little more 
than nineteen hundred years ago, the signifi- 
cance of which was known only to those of the 
highest spiritual development, but which has 
eventuated in giving to the earth its greatest 
uplift. Numerous instances could be given 
to show how often in human history the sig- 
nificant has become the insignificant, and 
vice versa, but still we go on calling the small 
great and the great small because it is the best 
we know. 

So in the events of 1906 no one knows what 
the great ones really are, but we must each 
have our say and let time vindicate or refute 
us as it will. 

There will be enough others to make record 
of earthquakes, fires, railroad wrecks, mur- 
ders, defalcations, divorces, political down- 
falls, and the like, so we pass these all by and 
touch upon what seem to us more vital themes. 

And in doing so we will speak of general 
movements rather than of single occurrences. 
We note, then, a general attempt to reinter- 
pret religion, and to find the true mission and 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. This move- 
ment has been going on for some time, but the 
past year has been especially prolific in writ- 
ings on the Christ. 

We note, also, the most earnest attempts to 
solve the problem of immortality. Every 
line of investigation has been followed with 
great persistency. scientific, mediumistic, in- 
terpretative, rational. Discoveries may pos- 
sibly already have been made which will 
change the course of human thinking. 
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Very significant, also, have been the reve- 
lation of those facts in the lives of the so-called 
upper classes which have shown the hollow- 
ness, the mockery, the barrenness, the un- 
speakable shame of that kind of selfishness 
so much practiced among the wealthy. 

It took thousands of years for the world to 
learn that universal military conquest was not 
for the good of either the conqueror or the 
conquered. The attempt for world-wide 
empire found its final defeat in the downfall 
of Napoleon. At what awful cost was the 
lesson learned! To-day the world is again 
going to school to see if it can learn whether 
or not universal financial empire is best for it. 
The struggle is on. While we write the Uni- 
ted States Government is locking horns with 
Standard Oil. Who will win the first battle 
none can tell. Eventually the people will 
come to their own but through what storm 
and stress only the God of Heaven knows. 

But meanwhile we are learning our lesson. 
We are finding out that wealth in itself does 
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not create character nor give peace and rest, 
that there is something in man greater than 
riches—something more able to give satis- 
faction than financial power. Hence the 
year 1906 marks the beginning of a mighty 
reaction against the sensual, and a correspond- 
ing return to the life of the spirit. In the 
years to come the world will wonder that men 
could have ever known so little as to suppose 
for a moment that happiness could be secured 
without building up the better spiritual self. 
It is this reaction that has in some measure 
given opportunity and force to the old evan- 
gelism. Men feel the need of something and 
they turn to that which is first offered. The 
church stands ready and the cry goes out. 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest.” 
To look for something external to give him 
rest is always the first impulse of man. By 
and by he will learn that the power to find 
rest is within himself and then the real and 
abiding evangelism will take the place of the 
old. Rosert E. Bisset. 


HIS IMPORTANT ROMANCE 


OF LOVE, BUSINESS AND POLITICS.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. FATHER AND SON. 


NE MORNING early in the nineties 

we called by appointment on Henry 
George. We had gone to New York to meet 
a number of prominent contributors to THE 
ARENA, in order to discuss some forthcoming 
papers they were preparing. Our first ap- 
pointment was with Dion Boucicault, one of 
the most perfect gentlemen and delightful 
conversationists it has been our fortune to 
know. But though the then popular actor 
and playwright was thoroughly charming 
when discussing the purely intellectual aspect 
of a question, and was a capital story-teller, 
there was in his conversation a moral cynicism 
and an apparent lack of any recognition of 
the ethical and spiritual obligations that de- 
volve on every child of eternity, that chilled 
moral enthusiasm and deadened faith and 


**The Romance of John Bainbridge.”" By Henry 
, Jr. Cloth. Pp. 468. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The millan Company. 


hope in the heart. On the superficial plane 
of being and in the discussion of literary, ar- 
tistic and dramatic subjects in general, he 
was one of the most delightful companions 
we have known, sunny, engaging and inform- 
ing; but the moment he passed to the deeper 
or graver problems of individual or social life, 
the sky became overcast. P 

Leaving Mr. Boucicault, we went to Mr. 
George’s home, and we shall never forget the 
impression made on us at that first meeting. 
Here was a man whose high moral idealism 
dominated all his thought and gave new dig- 
nity to life and its great problems. The im- 
pressions made by Mr. Boucicault were that 
we were little more than mere manikins who, 
while we should observe the niceties of life 
and be genteel and agreeable, were at best but 
manikins. Not so the idea conveyed by 
Henry George. To him life was real and 
earnest. Man was a great responsible agent 
on whom devolved grave and high obligations. 
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We were here to find out the great laws that 
underlay the moral order and to fearlessly and 
faithfully work for their recognition and oper- 
ation, to the end that justice should reign,— 
justice, that great and beautiful word that im- 
pearled the hope of civilization; that included 
love and brotherhood, and that when recog- 
nized and applied, liberty, prosperity, develop- 
ment and the largest possible happiness would 
be enjoyed as natural corollaries. 

At that time we spent over an hour with 
Mr. George and left enthused and mentally 
and morally stimulated; and though on sub- 
sequent occasions when we met Mr. George 
these same feelings were always emphasized, 
that first meeting with the great social philos- 
opher stands out as one of the most enjoyable 
wd helpful experiences of our life. The 
moral contagion that emanates from the life 
of the great and noble soul was felt, we think, 
by all who came to know the man; but no- 
where is its influence more marked than in 
the lives of his two high-minded sons who on 
the highways of literature and art are moving 
forward in a manner worthy of their father. 

Henry George, Jr., in particular is carrying 
forward the work of social justice by the use 
of his strong and vigorous pen, in a way that 
would give his father the keenest joy were he 
still with us. As a journalist and author he 
is achieving fame, but what is far more impor- 
tant, he is carrying forward the propaganda 
of social justice and fundamental democracy 
in a forcible and convincing manner. His 
life of his father was a worthy tribute by a 
gifted son; and the past year has witnessed 
the publication of two works that cannot fail 
to accomplish much good in awakening the 
easy-going millions to a recognition of the 
extreme peril of present conditions and in 
showing precisely how our liberties, rights 
and possessions are being taken from us, while 
our government is being debauched and our 
business life corrupted in such a way that the 
nation is being steadily transformed from a 
democratic republic, such as the fathers sought 
permanently to establish, into a reactionary 
class-ruled land in which the princes of privi- 
lege or the new commercial feudalism is the 
all-masterful influence in state and in social 
and business affairs, and in which the priceless 
tatural resources and the inalienable rights 
of the millions are being filched from them, 
- the privileged ones may exploit them at 
will. 

The Menace of Privilege published about 
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a year ago, was unquestionably one of the 
most important popular works on social con- 
ditions that has appeared,—a work that we 
hold it is the duty of every patriotic citizen in 
America to thoughtfully peruse. And now 
this has been followed by a powerful and fas- 
cinating love-romance in which the actual 
workings of the public-service magnates in 
all our municipalities, in corrupting the peo- 
ple’s servants and obtaining through bribery 
and other forms of indirection the enormously 
rich public franchises, are uncovered in so 
vivid and convincing a manner that he who 
reads this work will no longer be able to plead 
ignorance on one of the most vital questions 
of the hour. The pictures here given are 
faithful to conditions, as scores upon scores 
of recent exposures testify. This work thus 
presents a great, living, ominous fact with as 
much skill as Mr. Klein in “The Lion and 
the Mouse” has displayed in portraying the 
work of the same baleful corporation influ- 
ences in national affairs. 


II. THE ROMANCE OF JOHN BAINBRIDGE 


Considering the book merely as a work of 
fiction, it is entitled to a very high place among 
recent American romances. The author is a 
modern journalist and his experience in this 
field of labor has schooled him to present 
salient facts in a strong, clear, concise and 
telling manner, with a keen appreciation for 
the dramatic situations in scenes he describes. 
The action nowhere drags. The characters 
are flesh and blood men and women, such as 
are seen in our great metropolis at the present 
time. The play of interests, the battle of 
great forces struggling for mastery, are here 
given with clearness and concision; not as a 
descriptive essayist or a moralist would pre- 
sent them, but after the manner of the drama- 
tist or novelist. He has so cleverly inter- 
woven the facts into the woof of the romance 
that while the reader is made to see and take 
note of them, they in no wise distract the at- 
tention or detract from the interest of the 
story. The novel is first of all a powerful 
and pleasing love romance, dominated by that 
same moral idealism that was instinct in the 
works of Mr. George’s great father. But it is 
far more than this. It presents a grave situ- 
ation that confronts every municipality and, 
in even perhaps greater degree, every state 
and national government; and this is done 
with the consummate skill of the artist, so that 
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the appalling and menacing facts are made a 
part—a thrillingly interesting part—of the 
story, and by affecting in a vital way the three 
chief characters of the novel become, as it were, 
a part of the surging life-blood of the tale. 


Ill. THE NOVEL AS A STORY. 


John Bainbridge, the hero of the romance, 
is the son of a large art-glass manufacturer of 
New York City. When the young man at 
eighteen finished his schooling his father in- 
sisted on his entering the art works, but the 
boy declined to do this. An altercation oc- 
curred and the youth left for the West with 
little more than the clothes on his back. For 
some years he experienced great hardships. 
He accepted any kind of work and as opportu- 
nity offered read law at night. Later, in a 
growing young city in the State of Washington 
which was a railway terminal, he entered the 
law-office of a powerful attorney named 
Swayne. Here he read law and was admitted 
to the bar. Swayne had made a great repu- 
tation by fighting the rapacious exactions and 
boundless greed of the railroad companies, 
and Bainbridge entered heart and soul into 
the work. He loved the people, he loved the 
cause of Justice, and he idolized Swayne. 
But one day his idol was shattered when 
Swayne informed him that he had accepted a 
large annual retainer from the railway and 
henceforth would fight in their interests in- 
stead of opposing them. Bainbridge with- 
drew from the office and took up the people’s 
battle. He soon became one of the most 
brilliant, influential and universally loved 
lawyers of the region, enjoying the absolute 
confidence of the people. At all great meet- 
ings connected with public interests he was 
one of the leading speakers. The railways 
and privileged interests denounced him as a 
demagogue with interested motives, as it is 
their wont to do, but the people trusted him. 
One day at a meeting his eyes rested on the 
face of a beautiful girl, whose eyes were riveted 
on his own. It was only a passing glimpse, 
but the image of that face lived in his memory 
and became as is so often the case with ideal- 
istic natures, a constant inspiration to noble 
striving. About this time the railway com- 
pany came to him, as it had previously come 
to Swayne, and offered him a princely yearly 
retainer and large prospective fees if he would 
enter its service. This offer he promptly and 
indignantly declined and continued to prose- 
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cute his work with the same faithfulness and 
high idealism that marked his early practice. 
He also took numbers of cases of poor people 
who had nothing to pay him for his services. 
Among this number was a lad named Timothy 
Cavanaugh, who was accused of murder. 
The circumstantial evidence was strong 
against the boy. He was friendless and with- 
out money. Bainbridge took the case with- 
out pay and cleared the lad. But while at 
the height of his fame he felt a strong yearn- 
ing to return to his father who was advancing 
in years, and to be near him during his de- 
clining days. He therefore returned to New 
York, but his father was far from being the 
feeble old man he had imagined him to be, 
and he had in no way softened toward the 
son, who went into the practice of law. He 
however, got few paying cases, but was soon 
overwhelmed with charity work, and the com- 
petence he had laid by during his prosperous 
years in the West rapidly dwindled. 

At the time the story opens the hero is visit- 
ing his father’s works, where he has come to 
pay a visit to the parent, but he finds the old 
gentleman absent. While there a beautiful 
young artist comes with drawings she has 
made for the magnificent stained-glass window 
of the great new cathedral which Frederick 
Fenn, the most powerful public-service mag- 
nate of the city, is building. She gives her 
name as Jessica Long, and on seeing her the 
young man experiences a sudden start, as it 
seems to him he has somewhere seen her be- 
fore. His mind flies back to the great meet- 
ing where for a moment he had come under 
the spell of just such eyes as this young lady 
possesses, and the memory of the past and his 
leadership of the people in the other days 
comes over him with strong and compelling 
power. He leaves the works and is immedi- 
ately confronted by a lost child who can speak 
only Italian. He takes the little one by the 
hand and the two trudge along in quest of the 
home of the waif. Soon they meet some Ital- 
ian women and they take the little wanderer 
to its home. But to Bainbridge the spec- 
tacle of the lost child comes as a type of the 
condition of the people in this vast metropolis, 
—the great struggling poor that he meets on 
every hand. He thinks of New York and 
her pressing need and a great resolve begins 
to take shape in his mind: 


“Here was the richest city on the hemi- 


sphere. It produced abundantly of the things 
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needed to satisfy human desire; and every 
new process, every labor-saving invention, 
tended to increase that abundance. Yet had 
most of the men, women, and children in that 
city a sufficiency? Far from it. They were 
in truth half famished. Little children died 
like flies in the tenement regions for want of 
nourishment. He himself had seen much of 
the sorrow and suffering. Had he not been 
busy with accident cases, with debt cases, with 
eviction cases—with the conflicts of the poor 
and generous and improvident against the 
rich and powerful and hard ? 

“That raised the question: Did work make 
riches? If so, why was not the ‘working 
class’ the rich class? Why, in fact, was the 
‘working class’ the poor class? Why were 
those who did so little work—who had so much 
idle time—the rich class ? 

“Was it because the drones robbed the 
workers ? 

“That was it. It was robbery—huge, 
gigantic, widespread robbery of the many by 

the few that was producing the wild, wolfish 
| humanity. The workers were robbed into 
poverty; into intense competition among 


themselves for the brute needs; into suffering, 


vice, and crime.” 


He determines to make the case of the peo- 
ple his cause. He would be a David. 


“A David! Could he, John Bainbridge, 
be a new David? Would he stand forth be- 
fore the Army of Want and take up the gage 
thrown down by the Army of Have? Would 
he contend with the Goliath of Privilege ? 

“Yes, he would; he resolved he would; he 
deliberately vowed he would.” 


Just then a leader in one of the Tammany 
wards, Cavanaugh, the father of the boy Bain- 
bridge in the West had defended, calls upon 
him and insists upon his accepting a large sum 
of money for defending the friendless lad who 
had run away from home and had so aroused 
his father’s displeasure that they were not on 
speaking terms. Bainbridge refuses to take 
acent. He had given his services; the case 
was settled. Then Cavanaugh asks him if 
he will not run for alderman in his ward. 
Bainbridge refuses unless he is left perfectly 
free to stand for whatever he believes to be 
right and to fight whatever he believes to be 
wrong. Cavanaugh agrees and Bainbridge 
becomes an aldermanic candidate for the 
purpose of fighting Fenn, who proposes to 
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secure an immensely valuable franchise. 

Fenn is not only the most powerful public- 
service magnate of the city, but is the most 
baleful influence in the municipal life of the 
metropolis. He has systematically bribed 
the people’s servants for years and years, and 
in this way has obtained public rights or fran- 
chises which are netting him untold millions 
of dollars and which of course of right belong 
to the people. 

At one meeting of the opposition Bainbridge 
is present, and when the speaker challenges 
any Tiger candidate to reply and offers twenty 
minutes of his own time for him to do so in, 
Bainbridge unhesitatingly accepts the gage. 
At this meeting Jessica Long Fenn is present. 
She is the young artist who goes under the 
name of Jessica Long in her studio, and she 
is the daughter of the.great magnate. 

In various ways Jessica and Bainbridge are 
thrown together from time to time, but the 
young lawyer does not dream she is related 
to the great franchise-grabber, and he explains 
to her how his chief aim in getting into the 
board of aldermen is to fight Fenn, who is a 
notorious corruptionist. But though the 
daughter siarts and also defends Fenn from 
the charges, she urges Bainbridge to do what 
he believes to be his duty. She becomes the 
most powerful inspiring influence to the young 
alderman in his battle to ruin her father. 

After the election the fight becomes very 
savage. Fenn is pronounced by his physician, 
who is in quest of large fees, to be in a very 
critical condition of health and threatened 
with apoplexy; and his daughter, in conster- 
nation lest her father should become unduly 
excited or depressed, clings to him. To Jes- 
sica her father is the incarnation of an honor- 
able man and she is sure the young alderman 
has misjudged him. It is one of the most 
marked features of the lives of many of our 
criminal rich of the new commercial feudal- 
ism, that in their families they are all that 
could be asked, and indeed it must be admitted 
that few of them seem to imagine the kind of 
criminal lives they are leading. They are 
auto-hypnotized and seem to little imagine 
their real character or the extent of their bale- 
ful influence on civilization. In their homes 
they are exemplary husbands and fathers. 
They attend church regularly. They con- 
tribute lavishly and frequently endow colleges 
and libraries. But when it comes to bribing 
the people’s servants to perjure themselves 
and break their oaths of office, and in so doing 
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to pass measures which rob a whole city, state 
or nation of its own and which also place the 
millions at the mercy of the rapacity of the 
few, to be ruthlessly robbed, they go forward 
as if they were not engaging in treason against 
their country and crime against society. They 
do not hesitate to buy officials. They evade 
and defy the laws. With bribery and various 
other corrupt means they rob the present and 
the future generations of the great reservoirs of 
natural wealth, satisfying their consciences 
with the pitiful, cowardly, insufficient plea 
that if they did not do so, others would, and 
never stopping to think that murderers and 
housebreakers could justify their courses by 
the same kind of sophistry. In no respect 
have the church, the school and the home 
been so criminally remiss as in their failure to 
impress the supremely important fact that no 
amount of juggling with facts, no amount of 
sophistry like the above, can justify criminal, 
dishonest, unjust or unfair actions or make 
the crime or wrong any less heinous. It is 
throngh this failure that we to-day are con- 
fronted with the appalling spectacle of the 
nation, state and city being systematically 
debauched and corrupted at the fount of gov- 
ernment by bribery and indirection, on the 
one hand, and the systematic defiance and 
evasion of law by the princes of privilege who 
hold seats of honor in the various great 
churches whose silence they have bought with 
tainted gold, on the other. 

Now Jessica, seeing nothing but what is 
honorable and fine in her father and fearing 
depression and excitement will cause his death, 
submits unwillingly to assist her father in such 
a way as to betray her high-minded lover. 

From this point on the interest in the work 
becomes very great. Important events fol- 
low in rapid succession and the hour approach- 
es for the great battle of giants. Powerful 
and corrupt Fenn, with his many hirelings 
and tools is pitted against Bainbridge. The 
chapter telling how the franchise was won by 
one vote and only rendered possible by the 
betrayal of her lover by Jessica, and in which 
the daughter discovers that Bainbridge’s 
charges are just and true and that her father 
has been the giver of bribes, constitutes one 
of the most thrilling and dramatic passages 
of the book. Nor does the interest flag after 
this incident. The great banker, Arlington, 
the cold-blooded associate of Fenn, sues for 
Jessica’s hand. The daughter on finding her 
father to be a criminal, a briber, leaves her 
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home, and her denunciation awakens the soul 
of Frederick Fenn, who sets to work to make 
restitution. ‘The scene of the story from now 
on is laid in New York and in the early home 
of Fenn in Vermont. Events follow rapidly, 
until we reach the natural climax of the ro- 
mance. 

While the three chief personalities are Bain- 
bridge, Jessica and Fenn, there are many ex- 
cellently drawn characters. This is notably 
true in the case of Cavanaugh the elder; Alder- 
man Van Ness who represents the kid-glove 
section of the city,—a rich young man who 
under the moral stimulus of Bainbridge’s in- 
fluence becomes a sturdy reformer; Alderman 
Fitzgerald; Judge Brascom, and Victor Ar- 
lington. 


IV. ITS VALUE AS A GRAPHIC PICTURE OF 
THE BATTLE BETWEEN GOOD GOVERNMENT 
AND THE PUBLIC-SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 


Considered merely as a strong and whole- 
somely realistic romance of love and life in 
the great metropolis, the work is one of the 
best novels of the year; but it has another 
and to the social reformer and the friends of 
democratic institutions an even greater value. 
Here we have one of the most faithful con- 
crete examples of how the public-service com- 
panies debauch government by bribery, direct 
and indirect; by intimidation; by “fixing” 
the bosses and gaining a number of faithful 
lackeys among the representatives of both 
parties. Here we see how year by year the 
great and inexhaustible gold-mines, in the 
shape of franchises of natura] monopolies or 
public utilities, the benefits of which should 
go to all the people, are being turned over to 
the rapacious few, who out of their stolen 
plunder are acquiring untold millions of wealth 
at the expense of the people. The revelations 
that from time to time have come to light in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver and various other cities show 
that Mr. George has in no wise overdrawn 
the picture. He has merely with fidelity to 
the facts drawn a typical picture that might 
be historically accurate, and in spirit is as true 
as history. 


Vv. DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE NOVEL. 


Aside from the excellencies we have dwel 
upon, we cannot close this review without 
noticing what to us is a dominant character 
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istic of the story, and that is the moral idealism 
which pervades it. The lives of Bainbridge 
and of Jessica are instinct with the loftiest 
idealism, and the author shows very clearly, 
without any attempt to impress the fact in 
words, that the hope of the Republic and of 
our civilization lies here and only here. With- 
out a return to lofty moral ideals on the part 
of our young men and women—ideals that 
should be a veritable pillar of light before 
them at all times—America cannot escape the 
doom of all civilizations that have turned 
from the star to embrace the clod. 

More than this, the book impresses the 
fact that the victories—the great immortal 
victories in the cause of progress and civic 
righteousness, are won by the one, two or 
three men who are willing to consecrate all to 
the cause. This whole-souled, steadfast con- 
secration to the cause of justice is the supreme 
demand which our great nation makes upon 
her sons and daughters to-day. No man 
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The Family. An ethnographical and histor- 
ical outline with descriptive notes, planned 
as a text-book for the use of colleges lecturers 
and of directors of home-reading clubs. By 
Elsie Clews Parsons, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, 
$3.00 net. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

[§ ORDER that the reader may appreciate 

the unconscious humor of the moral snobs 
who are making such an hysterical uproar 
over The Family by Elsie Clews Parsons, it 
seems desirable to reproduce some of the criti- 
cisms of those who are inducing the uproar: 


“From a religious point-of-view, it is blas- 
phemous; from a legal standpoint it is de- 
structive revolution, and from a human stand- 
point it implies disaster and disgrace.” —The 
Right Reverend William Croswell Doane, 
Episcopal Bishop of Albany. 

“Such a book as Mrs. Parsons has written, 
coming from an authoritative source, is likely 
to become an instrument of evil.”—Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 

“It is perfectly beastly.”—Rev. Julian K. 
Smith, Swedenborgian. 

*Books intended for review in Tam Arena should be 
Tessed to i 


add B. O. Flower, Editorial ment, THE 
Aken, Boston, Mass. 
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liveth unto himself, and even the most obscure 
person can by consecration and unyielding 
fidelity, under the spell of moral idealism, do 
much to awaken the conscience of the nation 
and lead the people back to the highway of 
just government. And the necessity for this 
unswerving loyalty to the vision of justice, to 
the demands of democracy, was never clearer 
than to-day, when the city, state and nation 
are being seduced by corrupt wealth from the 
old ideals of justice, freedom and fraternity. 
We are in the midst of as titanic a battle as 
was ever waged by a great people. On the 
one hand is reactionary, sordid, materialistic 
commercialism; on the other, moral idealism, 
calling on every man and woman to range on 
the side of fundamental democracy, of justice, 
honesty and progress. 

Dealing as this novel does with the questions 
which are pressing for immediate solution, 
makes it one of the really important romances 
for all reformers and patriots to read. 


THE DAY.* 


“The doctrines preached appear to be idi- 
otic.” —Rev. Dr. Oliver Hall, Universalist. 

“What is this idea save an advocacy of the 
most unbridled license? It is not only im- 
moral, but almost indecent, to say nothing of 
being wildly impracticable.”—Mrs. Dorée 
Lyon, President New York City Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs. 

“To the highest degree indelicate.”—Mrs. 
Lillie Devereaux Blake. 


After reading a few columns of such right- 
eous vituperation in the daily press, I began 
to suspect that a good book had been written 
and.my impressions have been confirmed. It 
has been so submerged by the question-beg- 
ging epithets from the blind guides of our 
moral gropings, that I fee] I must organize a 
rescuing party, which will recover the real 
book and restore it to those who otherwise 
might never know their loss of a friend. Ac- 
cordingly I proceed to relate how this much- 
talked-of book appears to me, 

The author is Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Ph.D., a daughter of Henry Clews the far- 
famed New York banker, and the wife of 
Congressman Herbert Parsons, Republican 
leader of New York city. Whatfis more{im- 
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portant, is the fact that Mrs. Parsons was 
Lecturer in Sociology at Barnard College 
from 1899 to 1905, and is a woman who thinks. 

The Family is not a controversial book. 
The authoress has not chosen to defend any 
theory. She has simply prepared an ethno- 
graphical, and historical, outline for the use 
of college lecturers and others interested in 
the scientific study of The Family, and her 
chief aim seems to be to point out and pro- 
mote the scientific method. Mothers of high- 
class intelligence, who wish to aid their daugh- 
ters in securing some real education as to their 
future earthly life, may find in this book a 
useful guide. Those who search only for 
culturine, will not be pleased, though possibly 
enlightened, by the book. 

By the help of a very wide reading and a 
mind highly analytical, Mrs. Parsons outlines 
the work of a scientific study of the family 
and reviews the most valuable data useful in 
such a study. At the end of each chapter is 
an extensive bibliography and a brief synopsis 
of what may be expected from perusing the 
book. ‘ 

Mrs. Parsons has written a most valuable 
contribution to sociological study. She has 
pursued the scientific and not the theologic 
method, and therein lies her sole offense. I 
cannot better recommend the book to the 
serious student of sociology, than to quote a 
few of the offending passages which will ex- 
hibit her rigid adherence to the scientific 
method and viewpoint and at the same time 
exhibit the utter absence of these in her cler- 
ical critics. 

First of all Mrs. Parsons deplores the sex- 
taboo and its resultant evils, for which the 
clergy are chiefly responsible. “Inquiry— 
precluding taboo and, for that matter, con- 
tempt-breeding knowledge, are dangerous 
débris choking up possible outlets for a stream 
of progressive and inspiring moral theory. 
The dogma that marriage is an unquestion- 
able sacrament and the dictum that it is mere- 
ly a survival of a past form of property-holding 
are both dams of this kind. . . . Through 
ignorance of one another’s natures, and of 
sex hygiene in general, husbands and wives 
create conditions very unfavorable both to 
enduring monogamy and to reproduction.” 

Of polygamy, she says that “It is undoubt- 
ably more advantageous to offspring than re- 
stricted, i. e., very unstable monogamy, yet 
it probably secures less parental care for off- 
spring than the developed or enduring mo- 
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nogamy.” Such a statement is in bold con- 
trast to the hysterical denunciation of Mormon 
polygamy, which are now so often heard. 

In discussing sexual selection among hu- 
mans, she cautions the student not to be “be- 
wildered by this term into bondage to any 
free-will obsession. Sexual, like other kinds 
of choice, is always the outcome of given 
causes.” Juvenile criminality, she says, “is 
as a rule, nothing more than the result of a 
child’s futile efforts to adjust himself to an 
over-complex environment.” 

As to the economic status of married woman 
she argues “that for the sake of individual 
and race character, she is to be a producer as 
well as a consumer of social values.” 

“If marriage have a proprietary character, 
neither the owner nor the owned is entirely 
fit to develop free personalities in his or her 
children.” 

In our secular state, which properly can 
enforce only a relative morality, based upon 
social utility, it is strange that no legislature 
has considered children as the determining 
conditions of divorce regulation. Here again 
Mrs. Parsons gives our reason an awakener. 
“From our standpoint, however, the effect of 
divorce upon the children of the separating 
parents is the foremost consideration. Might 
it not be worth while, in our present divorce 
law experimentation, to discriminate between 
childless divorce-seekers and divorce-seekers 
with children, making the law much stricter 
for the latter than for the former?” 

With these hints as to the authoress’ atti- 
tude of mind, I proceed to quote some of the 
sentences which have furnished most of the 
head-lines to the sensational press. 


“Our toleration of prostitution is a survival 
of clan morality, and taboo upon discussion 
of the subject is largely responsible for our 
failure to realize its clash with modern points- 
of-view. If we desire monogamy we must 
necessarily condemn male as well as female 


prostitutes. If on the other hand, we do not 
condemn promiscuity in men it must be on 
the ground that their nature is radically u- 
adapted to monogamy and that monogamy 
is undesirable. In this case we should not 
discriminate against the women necessary 10 
the gratification of men’s polygamous it- 
stincts. . .. 

“We have given late marriages and the pas 
sing of prostitution, two alternatives, the re 
quiring of absolute chastity of both sexes ul- 
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til marriage, or the toleration of freedom of 
sexual intercourse on the part of the unmar- 
ried of both sexes before marriage, i. e., before 
the birth of offspring. In this event con- 
demnation of sex license would have a differ- 
ent emphasis from that at present. Sexual 
intercourse would not be of itself disparaged 
or condemned, it would be disapproved of 
only if indulged in at the expense of health or 
of emotional or intellectual activities in one’s 
self or in others. As a matter of fact, truly 
monogamous relations seem to be those most 
conducive to emotional and intellectual de- 
velopment and to health, so that quite apart 
from the question of prostitution, promiscuity 
is not desirable or even tolerable. It would 
therefore seem well from this point-of-view to 
encourage early trial marriages, the relation 
to be entered into with a view to permanency, 
but with the privilege of breaking it if proved 
unsuccessful and in the absence of offspring 
without suffering any great degree of public 
condemnation.” 


It must be apparent to all thinkers, that 
this instead of being an argument for “un- 
bridled license” or an “instrument of evil” 
or “beastly” or “‘indelicate” or “idiotic,” it 
is a very sane, healthy-minded, frank and 
scientific advocacy of a monogamy far more 
constant and wholesome than we now have. 
Everywhere the moral sentimentalizers seek 
by stupid dogmatism and denunciation to 
prevent candid and searching inquiry into 
problems of sexual morality. They seem to 
think that if we but make a hypocritical pre- 
tense of unconsciousness of the ills that are 
everywhere apparent, then we are promoting 
morals; but sanely and calmly to search for 
a solution of social evils is to promote vice. 
It is precisely this moral perversity on the part 
of our “moral guardians” that is preventing 
the dawn of a better day. 

In the past conflicts between theology and 
science the former has been driven from al- 
most every field of antagonism. The last 
stand is now being taken in the arena, where 
in the near future, the contest between dog- 
matic and scientific ethics will be waged to 
the finish. 

Mrs. Parsons has made no specific attack 
upon the theology of sex, but she has with 
patient, exhaustive labor and with exception- 
ally clear vision, pointed the way to a scien- 
tifie study of the family. Those who choose 
to become obstacles in the way of this socio- 
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logic advance, may serve a useful purpose in 
preventing hasty conclusions, but in the end 
will have to succumb to the inevitable, just 
as have all the other opponents of the scien- 
tific method. For many years to come no 
serious student of the family can afford to ig- 
nore Mrs. Parson’s valuable guide-book to 
his work. 

Perhaps the most important of the many 
progressive ideas suggested in this book is the 
encouragement of the study of eugenics. 
When the unreasoned sex-taboo has been re- 
moved this will conduce more to race-salva- 
tion than anything to which Mrs. Parsons 
will have given encouragement. 

This world will be a better one to live in 
because of this thought-stimulating and ex- 
haustive guide to the scientific study of the 
family. THEODORE SCHROEDER. 


The Historical Bases oj Religions: Primitive. 
Babylonian and Jewish. By Hiram Chellis 
Brown. Cloth. Pp. 319. Boston: Her- 
bert B. Trner & Company. 


Tue avutuor of this work warns us in his 
preface that his work will be destructive and 
he keeps his promise to the letter. No more 
iconoclastic book has appeared in recent years. 
It deserves a careful study rather than a pass- 
ing review. 

In justifying himself for his destructive 
criticism Mr. Brown says: 


“Destructive as the views herewith pre- 
sented may appear to be, I believe them to be 
warranted by the clearer vision, the broader 
outlook gained by the higher, firmer ground 
that modern research has placed beneath our 


feet. There is no truth that is not useful, 
and no error that should not be exposed, and 
there can be no greater error than to suppose 
that the well-being of humanity hangs upon 
the perpetuation of any system, either of 
philosophy or religion, only so far as that sys- 
tem can square itself with living realities and 
perform a work that shall improve human 
conditions. Beliefs concerning God and a 
future life based upon impossible history and 
uncertain tradition are not the essentials to 
this work, and in so far as theology and dogma 
have absorbed the vital forces of humanity, 
they have been a drag upon the wheels of 
progress,—hindrances that have interposed 
to check the advance of every kind of achieve- 
ment looking toward the moral and material 
development of the race.” 
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The subject is treated in three parts, under 
the following heads: “Primitive Religion,” 
“Babylonian Religion,” and “Jewish Re- 
ligion.” Part I. deals with the “Origin and 
Development of the Religious Sense”; Part 
II. with “The Assyrio-Babylonian Civiliza- 
tion and Religion”; while Part III. is de- 
voted to the following subjects: “The Land 
of Canaan,” “The Descendants of Shem,” 
“Tradition versus History,” “God and Proph- 
et,” “Mosaism,” “The Prophets,” “ Deuter- 
onomy,” and “Judaism.” 

As space will not allow us to give the au- 
thor’s argument even in outline, we quote a 
paragraph from his conclusion that our read- 
ers may gain some idea of his trend of thought: 


“Those who wrote history in ancient times 
were, almost without exception, impelled to 
do so, not from a desire to record an unbiased 
statement of happenings as they really occur- 
red, but to present such a view of the things 
they were cognizant of, and especially what 
tradition had handed down, as to give weight 
and currency to institutions and dogmas with 
which they were in the fullest sympathy. 
This was especially the case with the Jews, 
whose literature was wholly in the hands of a 
class identified with the priestly; and whose 
productions, therefore, both for the present 
and the past of their race and religion, re- 
flected priestly ideals only. The findings 
of the buried literature of Babylonia, Egypt 
and Syria, together with their monumental 
remains, and also a mine of information found 
in Jewish literature itself by means of the criti- 
cal methods of the present day, have not only 
disclosed the absolutely unreliable character 
of the traditional history of Israel, but also 
in the most unqualified manner shown us the 
utter want of probity and the instincts of hon- 
esty in these sectaries,—its authors. 

“There are two views of the rise, develop- 
ment, mission, and importance to mankind 
of the Israelitish nation. First, the traditional 
view—which is also the prevailing one—that 
this people rose from a single progenitor, who 
had been divinely called to become the an- 
cestor of a divinely-appointed race; that this 
race developed along lines divinely laid down, 
so that in the fulness of time they might ac- 
complish their divine mission, which was the 
introduction to the world of the only divine 
religion, and that in consequence of these 
premises the Israelitish nation is by far the 
most important that has ever appeared upon 
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earth. The other more recent view is, that 
Israel rose in precisely the same way, subject 
to exactly the same !aws of natural growth 
and development that marked the rise and 
progress of the other nations by which Israel 
was surrounded, and to whom it was ethically 
allied; that the children of Israel had not been 
the especial favorites of heaven, nor in any 
sense divinely led; that they had no divine 
mission to perform; and that the importance 
with which they have been accredited is due 
to a false and unwarranted assumption that 
can be easily shown to have no foundation in 
fact. All the premises in the first case are 
based upon the Hebrew Scriptures; outside 
of these Scriptures, not a scrap survives to 
substantiate a single claim.” 


We have no opportunity to verify at this 
time the author’s statement of historic facts 
concerning the teachings of the monuments, 
but assuming them to be correct we feel that 
the conclusions drawn therefrom are not en- 
tirely warranted. In our opinion the author 
lacks power of historic perspective. 

Yet we have in this work the manifestation 
of a free and fearless spirit, and this is what 
the discussion of every subject, including re- 
ligion, sorely needs. We welcome this work 
therefore as a valuable contribution to a con- 
troversy that will never be settled until it is 
settled right. Rosert E. BisBee. 
The “ Bishop” of Cottontown. By John Trot- 

wood Moore. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 644. 

Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: The John C. 


Winston Company. 


Tuts story has so much that is excellent in 
it, and the author’s spirit is so fine and fair 
and his humanity so broad, that it is a source 
of sincere regret that the book is so diffuse. 
If handled by a master of composition who 
could have eliminated the non-essential ele- 
ments and woven the vital incidents and 
thoughts into a strong, compelling romance, 
we should have had a story of power and value. 
If the 640 odd pages had been judiciously 
condensed into 350, or at most 400 pages, the 
book would have gained immensely thereby. 
One of its most serious defects is the long 
chapter given to reminiscent experiences of 
war-time, which should have been condensed 
into a few crisp, telling descriptive sentences. 
Then again, there are too many characters 
and too much irrelevant matter which if elim- 
inated or briefly epitomized in a few pages 
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would have permitted the master-thought— 
the crime against childhood, the demoralizing 
and destructive influence of child-labor—to 
have been kept well to the front. If the am- 
ours of Richard Travis had occupied only as 
many paragraphs as they constitute pages, the 
volume would have gained greatly. As it is, 
the attention of the reader is constantly di- 
verted by long meanderings into new fields, 
until there is a medley of characters not clearly 
enough depicted to stand out boldly and 
sharply. 

The story has much that is very excellent. 
There are passages of dramatic power and 
of real strength. There are pen-pictures of 
the horrors of factory-life and the tribute of 
beauty, clad in homespun and compelled to 
labor at the loom, to the lust of the rich and 
powerful, that reveal one of the most appalling 
results of our modern commercial feudalism. 
And there are pen-pictures of noble manhood 
and womanhood, set over against sordid sen- 
sualism, squalor and depravity. The “Bish- 
op” of Cottontown is an especially well- 
drawn character and a fine type of true man- 
hood under the compulsion of spiritual ideals. 

But in spite of its excellencies, in spite of 
the many stirring events, the dramatic situa- 
tions and the well-told incidents, and in spite 
of the fine moral lesson that the author seeks 
to drive home, the manifest weaknesses of the 
work will prevent it from doing anything like 
the good it might have accomplished if it had 
been condensed and handled in a more artistic 
and effective manner. 


Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. Translated 
by Clara Bell. Cloth. Pp. 381. Price, 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


Ixy ruts novel Pierre Loti has given a vivid 
and, to Western minds at least, a startling, 
picture of life in the Turkish harems. The 
young Turkish woman of to-day is educated 
much as are her sisters in the Occident. She 
teads Byron and Shakespeare and’ Browning, 
Goethe and Kant and Schopenhauer, in the 
originals. Her musical training has taught 
her to read and appreciate the works of the 
great composers of France, Germany and 
Italy. In short, her mind has been emanci- 
pated; but in so far as her domestic relations 
are concerned, she is as closely guarded and 
‘s much a slave as she was two centuries ago. 
She is not consulted in regard to the choice 
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of a husband, and after her marriage she is 
expected to make of herself simply a beautiful 
doll, decked out with Parisian gowns and 
loaded with jewels,—an exquisite toy to please 
the eye and gratify the senses of her master. 
He for his part neither asks nor desires that 
she shall have brains. He takes no interest 
in her mental development and discourages 
all attempts at conversation save on the most 
frivolous subjects. 

This freeing of the mind while the body has 
remained in thralldom has brought about a 
condition of affairs that to many Turkish 
women of the better class has become well- 
nigh intolerable. 

The present story deals with the life of a 
young Turkish girl of high position who has 
read and greatly admired the works of André. 
Lhéry. She writes him a note expressing her 
appreciation. ‘This note is the means of start- 
ing a correspondence between the two, fol- 
lowed by numerous clandestine meetings 
between the author and the young girl and 
two of her friends. The young women find 
in Lhéry the mental companionship and thought 
stimulation which is impossible among their 
own people; while he in his turn finds the 
naive and original ideas of his little friends 
delightfully refreshing to his somewhat world- 
weary brain. 

The work is written in Loti’s beautiful 
style, but is less superficial in character than 
many of his stories, and the translation is ex- 
cellent. Amy C. Ricu. 


Famous American Songs. By Gustave Kobbé 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 170. Price, $1.50 
net. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


Tuis volume is a fine specimen of the print 
er’s art. It is beautifully gotten up. Ty 
pography, illustrations and binding are such 
as to please and satisfy the artistic taste, and 
to lovers of the great heart-songs of our land 
the contents are richly worth the setting. For 
here in simple but charming style are given 
the stories or histories of the great songs we 
all love, such as “Home, Sweet Home,” “The 
Old Folks at Home,” “Dixie,” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Ben Bolt,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” “Hail, Columbia!” “America,” 
and some of the great war-songs. The illus- 
trations are finely executed and the work is 
admirably adapted for a presentation volume, 
appropriate for all tastes, for who does not 
love the heart-songs of mankind ? 
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The Hope of Immortality. By Charles F. 
Dole. Cloth. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Company. 

By THE terms of a bequest to Harvard Uni- 
versity a lecture is given during each academic 
session on immortality. A speaker of wide 
reputation is secured and the lecture is pre- 
served in book-form. It is due to this notable 
lectureship that we have the present volume. 
In it Mr. Dole is at his best. He has evidently 
made a careful study of his subject and in his 
argument he has risen to a superior height. 
With him faith in immortality is not based on 
any so-called scientific test. He says: 


“So far as any apparent evidence goes for 
the continued existence of myriads of ‘souls’ 
or ‘spirits,’ who have passed through the gate 
of death, this evidence is of the most meager 
character. No one can show that such a 
mode of continued life is impossible. But 
most of us, not being trained as detectives, 
are obliged to wait for the discovery of modes 
of communication that will bridge the gulf 
that now surely seems to divide ‘the quick’ 
from ‘the dead.” Meanwhile the general 
style of the alleged messages from the spirit- 
world is not such as to make continued ex- 
istence there seem precious or desirable by 
comparison with the best actual values of life 
in this world. It is pathetic to suppose the 
wisest and best among ‘the mighty dead’ are 
so helplessly balked in their desires to reach 
their earthly friends as at the most only to 
convey to them dreary platitudes and trivial- 
ities,—the mere echoes of what we have al- 
ready heard.” 


And, again, in similar vein: 


“The hope of immortality is no doubt an 
outgrowth or consequence of the thought of 
God. Men can never prove it by itself as 
isolated dogma. It is a part of the integrity 
of religion itself. It is here that we distrust 
any alleged material proof of immortality. If 
our existence is not involved in the warp and 
woof of the spiritual structure of the world, if 
our nature is not of the immortal order, then 
while you might prove that the spirits of the 
dead continue to exist in some strange whisper- 
ing gallery beyond our usual reach, this would 
not be immortal life.” 


But the author reaches the height of his 
argument in the following: 


“‘See now what it means when we venture 


the Day. 


in any real sense to say that ‘we believe in 
God,’ in other words, that purposive goodness 
is in the heart and essence of the universe. 
We are bound to believe at a leap that the best 
possible will come to pass. The intelligence 
and the power of the universe are pledged to 
work out a destiny worthy of the scale of the 
infinite thought. This is involved in the in- 
tegrity of the universe, and in its rationality. 
The preposterous will not be suffered to hap- 
pen. We could not respect a God, much less 
worship or love any being, who brought ranks 
of creatures into existence, shared the might- 
iest thoughts with them, lifted the noblest 
of them into rapturous communion with Him- 
self, continually unfolded their minds and 
hearts and disclosed the unexhausted capaci- 
ties of their being, only to drop them into 
nothingness, as children blow their soap- 
bubbles and drop them out of the window to 
burst and vanish. Is this all that God can 
do? We do not find this credible. The fact 
is, the thought of immortality grows right out 
of the heart of our faith in theism. You can- 
not separate them from each other.” 


This is as far as any thinker of any age has 
ever reached, the final word for the present. 
Rosert E. Bisbee. 


Four American Leaders. By Charles W. 


Eliot. Cloth. Pp. 126. Price, 80 cents 
net. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Father Taylor. By Robert Collyer. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 58. Price, 80 cents net. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 

Cap’n Chadwick. By John White Chadwick. 
True American Types Series. Cloth. Pp. 
88. Price, 60 cents net. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


Turse are three delightful books which 
one will read from beginning to end with grow- 
ing interest and enthusiasm. 

President Eliot’s Four American Leaders 
are Franklin, Washington, Channing and 
Emerson. These are brought out in a clear 
light and made to live before us. While the 
book contains suggestions apt to stir up al- 
tagonism in certain minds, and while we are 
made to feel that the author’s sympathies are 
at times misplaced and that he lacks some- 
thing of the spirit of the true prophet, we must 
confess to the beauty of his style, his true 
sense of proportion and his fine analytical 


powers within certain limitations. 
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Notes and Commenis. 


In his Father Taylor Robert Collyer is at 
his best. This is a book to awaken the risi- 
bles, stir the soul and set the emotions on fire. 
It makes one wish to throw away creeds, break 
down denominational barriers, overstep na- 
tional boundaries and just live the great, free, 
loving life of universal brotherhood. This 
Father Taylor was “an untutored son of 
nature, rugged of build, endowed with keen 
power of wit and repartee, scathing in his re- 
buke of everything low or mean, a father to 
his homeless sailor ‘boys,’ frank, generous, 
outspoken, fearless, owning no man his master 
in thought or action, lovable always, with an 
emotional nature generous in all its impulses, 
set aflame in the cause of those to whom he 
devoted his life, who made of his Seamen’s 
Bethel in the port of Boston a humble temple 
in which his audiences, of both the rough and 
cultured, were alike moved to tears at will.” 
He was the most soul-satisfying orator of his 
time. He had been “a waif in Virginia, a 
youth roughing it on the ocean, meeting the 
temptations of a young sailor’s life when he 
came ashore, unable to read when he was 
eighteen, privateersman, prisoner, and what- 
ever he must be beside in the years of his prepa- 
ration, working ahead always and never fall- 


NOTES AND 


HE RAILWAYS FOR THE PEOPLE: It 
affords us great pleasure to i 


by one of the ers of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. Dr. Wautace is the only living 
member of that band of philosophical and scientific 
on whose discoveries and juctions 

¢ thought of the civilized world in regard to the 
pr ve advance of life. He was a co-discoverer 
with Caartes Darwin of the key to the evolution- 
ary theory of the unfoldment of life; the greatest 
working-naturalist of his and a man who stood 
shoulder to shoulder wah Cuanaae Darwin, Her- 
BERT SPENCER and THomas Huxuer in the great 
battle that marked a new epoch in scientific advance 
and has made the nineteenth century forever mem- 
cable in the annals of the world. Dr. WALLACE, 
unlike Mr. Darwin, was and is a many-sided think- 
er. Pay yt pt at ly inter- 

- ‘tio 


ion of the people, and in 
years, after the evolutio: —— 
been won, he turned his thought y to the ques- 


lll 


ing back, and winning his way to a noble emi- 
nence, not by his genius alone, for that might 
have cursed him, but by his conduct and char- 
acter and the help which is in us all if we will 
use it to look higher than our mortal eyes and 
listen to diviner words than ever fell on our 
mortal ears,—make centerstances by the help 
of the Most High stronger than circumstances, 
—make our life noble as he did, and win the 
good ‘well done.’” 

Cap'n Chadwick was a simple seaman, 
shoemaker and tradesman of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. Wholly unknown to fame, 
he is for that very reason all the more typical 
of robust New England life. He was never 
posing for history, never anticipated the pub- 
lication of his biography, and was therefore 
always natural, and his career is all the more 
inspiring to the millions who like him must 
toil on in obscurity. The work is lovingly 
done by his son, the well-known author and 
preacher, John White Chadwick, and in spite 
of some looseness of style the book is spell- 
binding from start to finish. The world needs 
more well-written lives of common people 
who have uncommon sense, integrity and 
manhood. 

Rosert E. Bissee. 


COMMENTS. 


tion of fundamental social reform. He was presi- 
dent of the first Land Nationalization Society of 


e has steadily followed the 
has insisted on going to the 


equivocal, a that is bound to attract 
attention. . WALLACE was one of the con- 
tributors to THE ARENA after we founded this re- 


view, and his always attracted general at- 
tention amang ths anese theaghthed of ths Anuaiinn 
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le. It is a great pleasure to have him again 
in the circle of our contributors. 


The Truth at the Heart of Capitalism and of So- 
cialism: In this issue we publish the opening con- 
tribution in a series of three papers prepared ex- 
pressly for THe Arena by Professor Daan Par- 
sons and Sg | = “yp _ series of 

rs on ailways of Europe. ese pa 

will deal with vital aspects of the t dengue be- 
tween the worker and the capitalist. The Truth 
at the Heart of Capitalism and of Socialism will be 
followed in the March Arena by the second paper 
of the series. It will be entitled Humanizing Cap- 
italism. In the February Arena Professor Par- 
sons will discuss the government-owned and oper- 
ated railways of Italy. 

Our Insult to Japan: In this issue we present a 
very timely and important paper which has been 

repared for THe Arena by Mr. C. Vey Hotman, 
urer on Mining Law in the University of Maine. 
The warning sounded by Mr. Hotman should be 
heeded by our statesmen and promptly heeded. 
Wisdom and common-sense, no less than the higher 
considerations of civilization, justice and right, de- 
mand that our nation—or the conscience and 
thoughtful element—sternly, promptly and un- 
uivocally take a stand for justice for the Japanese 
within our borders. 


Municipal Art in American Cities: In this issue 
of Tue Arena we publish the first of our series of 
magnificently illustrated papers on Municipal Art 
in American Cities, prepared for THe ARENA by 
the eminent author, George WHarToON JAMEs. 
The opening paper deals with Springfleld, Massa- 
chusetts. second paper in the series will prob- 
ably deal with Pasadena, California. These papers, 
written in Mr. James’ happiest vein, will not only 
prove highly interesting and instructive but will do 
much to stimulate the growing public spirit in 
favor of municipal improvements and the artistic 
development of our cities which is one of the most 
promising signs of awakening civic spirit in our 
people. 


Our Vampire Millionaires: The rapid increase 
of millionaires as a result of privilege in some of its 
various forms, of stock-gambling, and the power 
to acquire wealth by the usurer’s methods as well 
as by the power of monopoly, is one of the chief 
causes of the rapid absorption of the nation’s wealth 
into the hands of an ie Ra mange class or group 

of t 


of le; while the widening e slums in our 
aie waa the steady decrease in the number of 
citizens who own unencumbered homes are aspects 
of the phenomenon of present-day social and eco- 
nomic injustice that cannot fail to challenge the 
serious consideration of patriotic Americans. A 
few months since Mr. FRANK discussed one _ 
of this abnormal social condition in his paper, The 


Notes and Comments. 


Thaw-White Tragedy. This month an” ™ phase 
is noticed in a highly s tive manner iver the 
title of Our Vampire Mi ives. 


oe ee oo ae lan Science: As we have 
clearly stated in our paper protesting against the 
deliberate misrepresentations of Christian Science 
by irresponsible and venal journals that strive to 
coin gold out of falsehood and calumny, we hold 
no brief for Christian Science, nor do we personally 
find their philosophical expositions or the explana- 
tion of cures convincing. Yet when daily, weekly 
and monthly journals are everywhere opening their 
columns to vicious attacks, we felt that in common 
fairness and justice and in the interests of that larger 
freedom that is the true handmaid of , it 
was right to present as fairly and accurately as an 
outsider could, a survey of the Christian Science 
movement and the aims and ideals of its believers. 
Since writing our paper a further confirmation of 
the absolutely false character of the attacks was 
seen in the writing for the New York Inde 

of an article by Mrs. Eppy, entitled “Harvest,” 
which was published in the issue of November 22d. 
Not only the letter accompanying the article, but 
the article itself was written in ‘Mrs. Eppy’s own 
hand, and the Editor of the Inde declares 
that “‘the handwriting shows none of that tremu- 
lous unevenness which often appears in the chi- 


rography of a person of her age.” The Independent 
reproduces Mrs. Eppy’s letter in facsimile. 


Our Story: This month we publish another of 
Heien C. Bereen-Curtis’ graphic stories of real 
life in America to-day. It is more a study of life as 
it is actually found in one strata of our present-da 
life than it is the creation of the imagmation. It 
possesses much of the graphic power that marks 
oon best work of the modern odkeah of veritists or 
realists. 


A Word of Appreciation: The Editor of Tae 
ARENA desires to acknowledge his deep obligation 
to Professor Frank Parsons, Rev. Ropert E. 
Bissee and Mr. RatpH ALBERTSON, all of our 
Board of Associates, for the very material assistance 
they have rendered in the preparation of our “Mir- 
ror of the Present.” Just as the hour arrived when 


it was n to prepare the de ent of the 
“Mirror of the Preseat.” which in the nature of the 
case is the last portion of Tae Arena to go to press, 
the Editor was stricken with illness which for a time 
threatened to prove a serious attack of pneumonia, 
but from which he is now happily recovered. The 
pyri absolutely forbade any one at writing, 

ut in this em cy the three gentlemen above 
named woul came to our assi e with 
matter that makes this issue of the magazine ¢ 
pecially attractive. Our readers we are sure have 
therefore gained by our illness and bog Fon with 
us in our appreciation of the generous freely 
given. 








